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AN INDICATION of continued prosperity in the min- 
eral industry of the United States is the payment by 
55 companies of dividends amounting to $5,203,006 in 
October. Thirty-five of these concerns, operating 
mines and metallurgical works, especially in Col- 
orado and Utah, have paid $2,618,533. The balance 
has been contributed principally by industrial com- 
binations, led by steel and oil companies. Since 
January 152 public corporations have distributed div- 
idends to the total of $96,178,439; were it possible 
to add those paid by private concerns, the amount 
would be greatly increased. At any rate, the divi- 
sion of profits reported compares favorably with 
last year, and with the higher prices paid for silver 


and other commercial metals, dividends are likely 
to be increased. 


Last WEEK we published a plea for uniformity in 
the statement of mine costs, because, among other 
reasons, it promoted a healthy competition hetween 
mine managers. Such friendly rivalry has undoubt- 
edly helped the mining development which centers 
around Johannesburg and Kalgoorlie. During the 
last few days we have received an interesting descrip- 
tion of copper mining on the Kirghiz steppes, in 
Central Asia, and in the course of this contribution 
the author, a mining engineer, attributes the entire 
absence of a progressive spirit in the region to its 
extreme isolation. Incidentally, he says that the re- 
ceipt of this JourNAL is a pleasant event to him in his 
professional exile. 
about the inter-dependence of professional men and 
the contagion of ambition which seizes whole groups 


There is a touch of human nature. 


of them when stimulated by the record of results and 
achievements accomplished elsewhere. All this works 
together for good, by causing an increase of efficiency 
and the development of a fine esprit de corps among 
the engineering fraternity. It is our constant desire 
to help forward both of these tendencies. 





THE PARAGRAPH SENT out to the daily papers by 
the Associated Press, in the course of which a well- 
known turfman was described as having picked up a 
knowledge of mining with extraordinary facility, has 
a serious, as well as an obviously humorous side. 
If a man can give up “the races and society” and 
suddenly acquire a useful knowledge of mining by 
“donning a slicker, rubber boots and miner’s hat,” it 
is manifest that a good many people have wasted a lot 
of valuable time. The only other reflection suggest- 
ed is that in this particular case the get-there-quick 
social leader is under tutelage of mining engineers 


who are able to hasten his technical training to good 
effect. 





THE RECOVERY of the iron trade in Germany from 
the long depression is shown by the fact that the 
output of pig iron for the eight months ending with 
August of this year has reached a total of 6,676,000 
metric tons. This is the greatest production ever 
reported in a corresponding period; moreover, it 
puts Germany in the second rank of iron-producing 
countries and next to the United States. While we 
have not the exact figures for the production of 
Great Britain this year, the number of furnaces re- 
ported in blast would indicate that it did not exceed 
6,250,000 tons for the eight months. Part-of the 
growth in German production is due to the demand 
for export, which has been very large this year; but 
there has been also a great improvement in the home 
demand. 





In Canapa, as in the United States, therc has been 
an extraordinary increase, in the past three or four 
years, in the production of cement. There has also 
been a great growth in the various uses to which 
this material is applied; but attention is now being 
called to the possibilities of an over-production. In 
1902 there were eight companies in active operation, 
with a total output of 620,000 barrels, while the im- 
portations for that year were 460,000 barrels, making 
a total consumption of 1,080,000 barrels. At the 
present time there are under construction five new 
plants, with a total projected capacity of 5,600 bar- 
rels per day, while six other companies have been 
incorporated, and propose to begin constructing 
plants which will have a capacity of 4,700 barrels 
per day. This, added to the output of the going 
concerns, would make an aggregate production of 
about 3,900,000 barrels per year, which would be far 
in excess of all possible requirements. Moreover, as 
the industry is mainly confined to Ontario, the east- 
ern and western sections of the Dominion would be 
still open to foreign competition, thus reducing the 
probable demand for domestic cement. 
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IN A RECENT issue we referred to the great success 
of coal-dust firing in the cement industry and in- 
timated that this would be likely to lead to its appli- 
cation in metallurgical work. We understand that 
the adoption of this method of firing, in connection 
with reverberatory furnaces for copper smelting, is 
already contemplated at certain works in Utah and 
Montana. The advantage of coal-dust firing is, of 
course, the complete combustion of the fuel that 
can be effected, which is impossible in combustion 
on a grate. This is attained at the expense of a 
preliminary fine grinding of the coal and means for 
injecting it into the furnace; but that is offset more 
or less through the saving in labor of handling coal 
to a grate and the ashes away from it. In coal-dust 
firing the means for handling the coal are almost en- 
tirely mechanical, and the ash, being a very fine 
powder, is to a large extent carried away by the 
draft. 





THE MARKET FOR spelter is weaker and the price 
at St. Louis has sagged from about 5.50 to below 
5.30c. The smelters have accordingly dropped the 
price of ore from about $36 to about $34, basis 60 per 
cent zinc. This corresponds closely with the de- 
crease in the value of spelter. However, the miners 
in the Joplin district are already holding meetings 
to protest against the situation and are going over 
the old ground of restricting output, exporting ore to 
Europe, etc. The London price for spelter is £20 5s. 
per ton of 2,240 lb., which at present rate of exchange 
corresponds to 4.39c. per lb. As compared with the 
price of ore at Joplin, there would be a margin of 
only about $10 per ton to cover the cost of delivering 
the ore in Europe and smelter’s charges. Business 
on this basis would be impossible, unless the miner 
be content to pocket a loss of $10 per ton or so. The 
fact is, that during a large part of this year the 
Kansas smelters have been holding the price of zinc 
at pretty near the import point, and while they have 
been gaining large profits, the Joplin miners have 
also benefited through the high scale of ore prices. A 
restriction of the ore output would doubtless dis- 
turb the situation, but it has never yet been feasible 
to bring the host of small producers to concerted 
action on that line, for any considerable period—ex- 
cept in 1899—and they have now to consider that 
the smelters are able to get large supplies of ore 
from Colorado. So long as ore fetches upward of 
$30 per ton. we do not think the Joplin miner has 
much complaint to make, although the conditions in 
the district are certainly less advantageous than 
they were a few years ago. 





ELSEWHERE IN THIS issue we give some remarks 
on the subject of depreciation and construction ac- 
counts, made by Mr. W. M. Jeffrey, at the meeting 
of the Lake Superior Mining Institute, which he has 
now supplemented by some words of explanation. 
Postponing, for the present, consideration of depre- 
ciation accounts, we have to say that we differ from 
Mr. Jeffrey on the point of charges for new con- 
struction. We do not think that any charge to capi- 
tal account should be made for repairs or renewals 
of plant, even though the renewals cost more and are 
more valuable than the old plant. The only justifi- 
able charge to capital is an absolute addition to 
property, such as the purchase of a new mine, the 
building of a mill where none has existed before, 
or the erection of substantial additions to working 
plant, which may require the issue of new capital 
obligations. 
are included, should never be a capital charge. 

To go no further into the subject, it is very diffi- 
cult to draw the line between ordinary maintenance 


Maintenance, even if some betterments 


and betterment; so difficult, in fact, that no attempt 
ought to be made to do it. Moreover, an open con- 
struction account is always a dangerous temptation 
to managers. We have had innumerable instances 
of this in the past—to say nothing of some which 
could be mentioned now. 
ing costs are high, to hide some of them in the con- 
venient construction account—and so often done— 
that it is better to take away the opportunity alto- 
gether. A mining enterprise, once started, has no 
business with a construction account. 


It is so easy, when work- 





APPRAISING FUTURES. 


On another page we publish a letter from an ex- 
perienced shareholder concerning the appraisal of 
the potentialities of a mining property. Except in 
the rare case of a mine which has been bottomed, 
or one whose ore reserves are restricted within a 
certain area already fully tested, there is a “some- 
thing more” than the ore reserves which has to be 
included in any valuation. How much value to at- 
tach to the varying chances of further successful 
development is a problem which always comes up 
as soon as the measurable ore reserves have been de- 
termined. From the very nature of the case, no rule 
can be laid down. How much usefulness and bene- 
ficent work would you estimate to be included in the 
future of a capable man of 40, 50, 60 or 70 years of 
age? While the amount may be inferred from his 
performance in the past, nevertheless the accom- 
plishment already to his credit may have been won 
at the expense of his vital powers, and the measure 
of it might be merely a subtraction from the total 
to be credited to his whole career. Obviously this 
reasoning will depend upon whether the man is 40 
or 70 years old. At any rate, the simile is not with- 
out its counterpart in the case of appraising the 
future of a developed mine. 

A well-known Tasmanian mine has just been made 
the basis of a company formed in London. The prop- 
erty is capitalized at £500,000; the report of repu- 
table engineers states that it “should be capable of 
producing a profit of from £95,000 to £100,000 per 
annum, assuming that the reef maintains its size and 
value.” Should certain extensions of levels and 
cross-cuts meet with the success anticipated, the ore 
reserves will amount to a tonnage equal to three 
years’ production on the scale outlined. The mine is 
worked out down to 718 ft., it has an ore-body about 
1,500 ft. long, which has been cut, but not proved, 
at 1,000 ft. Of ore blocked out there is only 
8,500 tons, equivalent to a net profit of about £9,000, 
and the estimates of future production are based on 
the expectation of uninterrupted persistence and con- 
tinuity. Even these estimates show a return of only 
60 per cent on the capital, so that a shareholder is 
taking a fair risk for 60 per cent of his money, and a 
long shot for the balance. And this is. without re- 
gard to interest on the investment. In this particular 
instance, the probabilities of future successful de- 
velopment must be weighed against extremely heavy 
pumping costs, the full extent of which is a matter 
of uncertainty, though the government geologist,’ Mr. 
W. H. Twelvetrees, who doubtless expresses the 
local opinion, has arrived at the conclusion that the 
pumping plant, to be installed according to the plans 
of the company, will prove inadequate. At all events, 
here is a factor of importance which must offset 
even the apparent persistence of the ore-shoot upon 
which the estimates of profits are based. 

As the flotation is an honest one throughout, and 
the undertaking is in the hands of thoroughly capa- 
ble men, it affords a good example of the ideas of 
different people upon this difficult question of mine 
valuation. We would hazard the opinion that, as a 
rule, with everything looking favorable, a mine in 


the vigor of its life is worth about half as much 
again as the net profit in sight, but this refers only 
to mines which have apex rights and can go down in- 
definitely on the dip of the lode or have ample ter- 
ritory for further explorations; moreover, it is but a 
rough approximation of the chances, just as one 
might say that a healthy man of 40 can reasonably 
be expected to engage actively in his profession or 
business for twenty years longer. In practice the 
engineer will weigh the evidence in each case—and 
it will never be the same in any two mines—and he 
will realize that a property is expected to return not 
the capital alone, but a high rate of interest during 
the time required to get the return of that capital. 
This refers to large developed mines necessitating 
heavy capitalization; the question of the price of un- 
proved prospects, or likely-looking young mines, al- 
lows a scope for appraisement beyond the restric- 
tion of any general rule. Then comes that insist- 
ent and final factor in all these ratiocinations, 
namely, the personal equation. But that is another 
story. 





MOTOR CARS FOR SHORT RAILWAY SERVICE. 


The introduction of motor cars for service on 
short railway branches in country districts is receiv- 
ing a good deal of attention in Great Britain, this 
class of service being instituted chiefly to offset the 
competition by electric lines, especially in the short- 
distance journeys. The idea is one, we think, that 
might well receive the attention of railway managers 
in the western portions of the United States for a 
different reason. In most portions of the Unitec 
States, west of the Allegheny Mountains, except in 
the immediate vicinity of very large cities, the pas- 
senger railway service is limited to one or two trains 
per day, which makes a journey to a town 20 miles 
distant and return as expensive in point of tim« 
consumed as, perhaps, a journey of 200 miles. This 
is a matter of especial interest to persons who have 
to make frequent visits to mines, mills and works 
situated a comparatively short distance from the 
headquarters town. In many cases the labor ques- 
tion at an outlying works is greatly simplified by th: 
ability of the men to go back and forth a distance of 
a few miles to a near-by town at convenient hours. 
This condition is met sometimes by the railway run- 
ning a so-called “stub” train, consisting of a loco- 
motive and one car. The application of the motor 
cars in Great Britain is intended to improve means 
of communication in an analogous manner and fo1 
somewhat the same reason. The motor car has the 
advantage over a locomotive and ordinary passenger 
car, in that it can be operated more cheaply, con- 
sequently it is feasible to make more frequent runs. 
We know that the installation of such a motor car 
service, for precisely the purpose we have indicated 
above, has been considered by railway managers for 
certain places in the West. We think that the idea 
is one that may well be considered and adopted ir 
many places, to the great advantage of every one 
concerned. 

In this connection, however, we may note that the 
idea of using motor cars has been brought up by the 
railroads at different periods. In 1857, and during the 
year or two following, when passenger traffic was 
comparatively light, several motor cars were built 
and operated by the old New Jersey Railroad Com- 
pany and others. The plan was brought forward 
again about 1870-73, and again some 15 years later. 
At all these times, the motor car was tried and found 
wanting, for various reasons, notably because those 
then used required frequent repairs, and the sending 
of the car to the shop put out of service the car as 
well as the locomotive portion. It may be, however. 
that improvements since made and changing condi- 
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tions have opened a field for the use of these cars, 
especially in competition with the trolley car, which 
is now finding so wide a field in local business. We 
doubt, however, whether the use of the motor car 
will be found profitable, except upon roads of very 
light traffic and few trains. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE PROSPECTOR. 


In the general advancement of mining the pros- 
pector appears to have lost his former importance; 
it is as though the army of those who develop the 
mineral resources of the country had marched for- 
ward so fast as to overtake the advance guard of 
pioneers, then absorb them, and finally leave them be- 
hind. This apparent disappearance of the prospector 
of the old days has been the theme of retrospective 
comment among those who direct mining explora- 
tions. 

It is a fact to regret. In part it was inevitable, in 
part it is due to the decadence of a type. The tracts 
formerly unexplored are becoming well trodden and 
the once inaccessible places of the earth are now 
easily attainable. The glamor of the dawn has 
faded from off the mountain tops, the never-never 
lands have been made commonplace by travel, and 
“that nameless grace the charm of the unknown” 
has been stripped off the regions which were, not 
long ago, the goal of the adventurous. In other 
words, the attractiveness of prospecting has waned. 
The young men find in it no more of allurement, 
and the only prospectors worth mention are the old 
fellows who no longer seek for the hidden ore, but 
are content to sit by camp-fires and talk of the days 
when they struck it rich on Bullion Hill, or washed 
the first pan of dirt in Colchis Valley. The pros- 
pector’s calling has fallen upon evil days. If you 
ask him why, he will tell you that he cannot get any 
“backing,” no one will “grub-stake” him, the 
moneyed men who formerly provided the where- 
withal have ceased to “put up.” For this there are 
various reasons forthcoming. Twenty years ago the 
merchants and bankers of a mining center like San 
Francisco, Denver or Salt Lake were in the habit of 
giving a prospector a “grub-stake;” that is, they 
found him food, supplies and a horse or mule, and, 
thus provided, they sent him out to seek for gold, 
silver or copper, on the understanding that any dis- 
covery should be shared equally between the miner 
and his patron. Such agreements rested upon good 
faith, and it is a fact that they were kept in a 
manner highly creditable to all concerned. As the 
frontier came into closer touch with the more com- 
plex civilization of the cities, the simple codes of 
honor, strong amid border life, became weakened by 
the interposition of the letter of the law. As soon 
as it became necessary to draw up legal contracts, 
as soon as good faith needed stiffening by at- 
torneys, the whole system of grub-staking broke 
down. The merchants who formerly had men con- 
stantly in the field ceased to support them when, 
time after time, it was found that discoveries would 
be made only to be hidden for subsequent location by 
the prospector on his own account. Bad faith will 
undermine any form of business. The prospector il- 
lustrates the law of organic life: he does not survive 
because he is not fitted to the new conditions; he is 
threatened with the extinction of the Dodo. 

Another factor has proved inimical to the pros- 
Pector—and that is the labor-union. When a cer- 
tain rate per diem is to be the one and final recom- 
pense for all men, irrespective of ability and ex- 
perience, it is obvious that the prospector, who typi- 
fies the co-operative aspect in its most adventurous 
mood, must succumb to the walking delegate. The 
bitter antagonism of the ignorant leaders of the 
labor-unions is not the sentiment likely to foster the 


relations of mutual trust and good-will which 
characterized the days of the pioneers. 

It is a pity, but it is the price of progress. Sim- 
plicity yields to complexity in all the avenues of 
life. Time was when we shared some of our sal- 
ary with the prospector, when we sent him into the 
hills in search of lost mines and of mines that were 
never found. We loved the young and fearless, we 
respected the old and experienced prospector. We 
ate his bacon and beans, we drank his coffee, and at 
night we slept under the same blankets by his side. 
We swapped yarns, and philosophized over the hid- 
den things of the earthh He was a man and a 
brother; above all, he was free to come and go 
among the hills, no one hindering him. Other times, 
other men. May the sunlight linger on the old cabin 
upon the hillside, may the breeze sing like the voice 
of the sea among the pines where once the pros- 
pector dwelt, and may the snow fall soft upon the 


far divide across which he took his lonely way, never 
to return. 





MARKET CONDITIONS. 


November 4. 
as seems customary, the intervention of the 
municipal election has emphasized the quiet that has 
ruled recently in most metal markets. 

Copper continues steady, the market being in- 
fluenced to a degree by the Montana mines contro- 
versy, which the volunteer committee on arbitration 
has failed to settle amicably. Consumers of the 
metal are still anxious inquirers, but their excite- 
ment appears to be less keen, though there is a good 
deal of confusion as regards the possibility of a final 
adjustment of the Heinze-Amalgamated dispute. 
The exports of copper from this country so far this 
year show a marxed falling off, especially to Great 
Britain, as compared with 1902; but imports, par- 
ticularly from Mexico, are considerably more than 
they have been for two years past. 

Tin has been depress. 1, and sales are noted at lez3 
than the price of importing. Business is of a hand- 
to-mouth character only. 

Lead does not show a change in the market con- 
ditions that have prevailed for some weeks; it is 
quiet, and prices are well maintained. Imports, 
notably from Mexico, show an improvement this 
year, while exports of both foreign and domestic 
lead are less than they have been. 

Spelter, as a result of a smaller demand, continues 
to weaken in price. 

Silver is easier, though prices are still on a suf- 
ficiently remunerative basis to permit the operation 
of rather low-grade properties. 

The iron and steel markets are still unsettled, and 
prices show little or no tendency toward improve- 
ment. Inquiries are more numerous, but this means 
little. The market for northern irons is dis- 
turbed by the very low prices now named 
for southern irons. No. 2 foundry has _ sold 
at Birmingham at $10 and at possibly less; 
while No. 1 can be had at Birmingham for $10.50 
or less. While southern producers say they antici- 
pate no further cuts in prices, the market has evi- 
dently not reached bed-rock. As a result of the 
weakness in southern irons, quotations of northern 
foundry irons have also declined, and at Pittsburg 
No. 2 foundry has been quoted at $14.50. The re- 
strictions of output by the Pittsburg and Valley fur- 
naces seem to be more general than were at first 


expected, and it is reported now that half of the, 


furnaces in the Pittsburg district are banked or out 
of blast. In the finished steel trade, the outlook has 
improved somewhat, and a number of plants that 
have been closed for repairs are resuming work. 
The Lake ore trade is fast dwindling, and it is now 


estimated that the total shipment for this year will 
not amount to 24,500,000 tons. 

In the bituminous coal trade the situation in th- 
West is generally good. Short car supply is causing 
some trouble, but producers have nothing like as 
much difficulty in getting cars as a year ago. In Chi- 
cago territory sles cf all grades of bitumi.ous 


have been generally satisfactory, except those of 


smokeless, and prices for this grade are being cut 
considerably. Indiana and Illinois operators feel the 
short car supply most. In the Lake shipping trade 
the movement of coal is hindered not only by the 
car shortage at upper and lower Lake ports, but by 
the congested conditions of the docks. In the Pitts- 
burg district about 60 per cent of the railroad mines 
were busy during the past week, and practically all 
the river mines. In the Ohio fields there is talk 
of shutting down the mines for a while this winter 
because of over-production. 

In the Atlantic seaboard trade conditions have 
changed very little. Car supply remains ample 
enough for the rather slack demand, and prices have 
not improved. 

The anthracite trade, which was slightly stimulated 
by the cold wave a week ago, has lapsed into dullness 
again with warmer weather, and buying in all con- 
suming territories is rather slow. The close of navi- 
gation will undoubtedly find supplies on all upper 
Lake docks fully up to the averages of past years, 


and there is no prospect of any local shortages this 
winter. 








METALLICS. 





Culled from all sources. Our readers are invited to assist 
this department by sending similar material. 





In geology, theory is quickly arrived at from the 
numerous facts, but the price is paid in the patience 
required for testing and the ruthless refusal to strain 
fact to fit theory. Every hypothesis leads back to 
facts again and again for verification, extension and 
improvement. 


Electrical apparatus ranks among the most ef- 
ficient machinery known to engineering. Generators 
and motors, even in comparatively small sizes, have 
over 9o per cent efficiency, and large machines, it is 
claimed, go up to 97 per cent. The loss of power 
in transmission from generator to motor may be 
practically what the engineer pleases, as it depends 
upon the length and size of the line, and is, conse- 
quently, a function of the first cost for the copper. 
By a proper choice of potential and system, the 
transmission loss need never exceed 10 per cent, 
even when power be carried 150 miles. 


It is almost impossible to collect facts at all with- 
out carrying a working hypothesis to string them on. 
It is easy to follow Darwin’s advice and speculate 
freely; the speculation may be right, and if wrong 
it will be weeded out by new facts and criticism, 
while the speculative instinct will suggest others. In 
hypothesis there will always be an ultimate survival 
of the fittest. 


From one ton of compressed peat, analyzing, ap- 
proximately, moisture, 15 per cent; ash, 7 per cent; 
fixed carbon, 21 per cent; volatiles, 57 per cent, in 
a plant capable of producing 40,000 cu. ft. of gas 
hourly, a yield will be had of not less than 100,000 
cu. ft. of fixed gas, carrying not less than 150 B. T. 
U. per cu. ft., at a cost not exceeding 2%4c. per 1,000 
cu. ft. Peat carrying up to 30 per cent moisture 
may be used, but the yield of gas will be reduced 
about 1,000 cu. ft. for every additional 1 per cent 
moisture. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Readers are invited to use this department for the discus- 
sion of questions arising in technical practice or suggested by 
articles appearing in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


GEOLOGIST AND PROSPECTOR. 
The Editor: 

Sir—In common with most of your readers, I have 
enjoyed the discussion relating to the geologist in 
mining. The subject has been extensively threshed 
out; still, to my mind, all has not yet been said. 
Considerable stress has been laid upon the ability of 
the geologist as a prospector. Now this is a side 
issue consequent upon the title, which Mr. Spurr 
himself admits to be an unfortunate one, for his first 
valuable contribution. It gives Mr. Philip Argall 
and others an opening to bring some strong points 
into formidable array against the geologist. These 
points Mr, Spurr attempts to combat in his letter of 
July 4, but his arguments are unconvincing and in- 
conclusive, and he leaves himself open to further 
vigorous attack. The geologist is thus placed in a 
position he little deserves. In point of fact, he is 
seldom a prospector. Being mostly employed by 
others to perform certain definite work, he has little 
time to search for the outcrops of mineral veins, 
which, I take it, is the purpose of the prospector. 
How, then, can he be a subject for comparison with 
the prospector, who is most often his own master? 

The prospector, as we know him, is entirely a 
separate creation, being responsibile for results only 
to himself. Having saved a small sum, he sets out 
for some district and laboriously examines the allu- 
vial at the base of every hill. Whenever he discovers 
valuable indications in the alluvial, or in the line of 
drainage, he endeavors to trace it to its source in 
the hill itself. His energy and perseverance must 
be great in the face of the many obstacles he is bound 
to meet. He is content to rough it in most unde- 
sirable places, lives on the smell of an oil rag, and it 
is said that in times of extremity he enjoys saddle- 
straps and boot-leather. He stakes the value of his 
work and all the pleasures of life against the possi- 
bility of a great find. The odds are all against him; 
yet vast numbers of men are to be found who give 
the whole of their time to this work. It is the pure 
spirit of gambling, yet an essential factor in building 
and maintaining the industry. But the prospector is 
at least a crude sort of geologist, for he certainly 
draws upon geology for his methods. I know the 
prospector, at least the Australian article, and I 
know he is often handicapped in not having suffi- 
cient knowledge of geology. He frequently seeks 
assistance and information from the professional 
geologist himself. I style myself a mining engineer, 
and do not lay special claim to being a geologist; 
yet I have a heap of stones, several tons in weight, 
vn which I have given advice. 

Mr. Penberthy, in stating that he has never known 
a geologist who has discovered a mine, argues con- 
cisely regarding the limits of his own personal ac- 
quaintance with the subject, which in itself makes 
his observation of little importance. As a matter of 
fact, perhaps also from ignorance, I have never 
known of a geologist of standing who has given any 
considerable attention to prospecting new country 
for mineral outcrops. The first-class geologist finds 
his services in demand, and is not likely to leave 
positive remuneration for the doubtful chances of the 
prospector. But, incidentally with his other work, I 
know of many valuable discoveries that the geologist 
has been entirely responsible for. These are mostly 
in stratified formations referring to iron, coal and 
other bedded deposits. In such instances, especially 
where the bed does not outcrop except at enormous 
distances, it is only with the aid of the geologist that 
the discovery can be made. 

It has been clearly shown by other writers that 
the first-class geologist is a valuable, and even a 
necessary, feature in maintaining the industry. The 
second-class geologist does not matter. He it is who 


is responsible for all the disrepute belonging to the 
profession, following on the failure of his schemes 
built on the flight of fancy. His race will die out. 

I am convinced that the future geologist will take 
prospecting as one of his most important branches, 
because the qualifications of the successful prospector 
are a thorough knowledge of geology, combined with 
perseverance and a vigorous constitution. The ele- 
ments of chance being thus much reduced, the calling 
may turn out remunerative. 

T. H. PALMER. 

Overflow Mines, Bobadah, N. S. W., Sept. 3, 1903. 


RAW SULPHIDE SMELTING. 
The Editor: 


Sir—I take pleasure in answering your questions: 

1. What types of ores are suited for the process? 

Any gold, silver or copper ores not carrying lead 
in paying quantities may be treated by raw smelting. 
lf the ores carry no sulphide material, as at Dead- 
wood, it must be added in quantities at least sufficient 
to make a matte. If they carry no silica, it must be 
added to slag the iron. If iron is scarce, limestone 
may be added for flux. If sufficient copper is in the 
charge to bind the sulphur, satisfactory slags carry- 
ing not more than 4 per cent iron, as at Mansfeld, 
can be made. If iron is plentiful, lime may be 
omitted. 

2. Is a hot blast advisable? 

It may be advisable, but I am sure that it is not 
an absolute necessity. It probably lowers the zone of 
fusion to a point nearer the tuyeres, but there is a 
question as to the desirability of having it there. If 
much iron pyrite is to be oxidized, the “noses” formed 
in front of the tuyeres may become very desirable 
things to have; in any case, one does not burn much 
iron until after they are formed. If the hot-air stoves 
could be heated by waste gases, as in iron smelting, 
it would pay. It reduces the fuel to the extent of 
heat so added; but the best hot-air stove made is a 
very wasteful machine when heated with extraneous 
fuel, as a very large percentage of the heat-value of 
the fuel is lost. I have never found the magic in 
mere hot air that others have professed to find. I 
think the hot-air idea is fostered mainly by iron 
works and patent-right “fiends.” The former have 
cast-iron stoves and the latter “hot-air” processes for 
sale. 

3. To what extent can fuel be eliminated? 

All carbonaceous fuel can be eliminated, and in 
ideal or true pyritic smelting it is highly desirable 
that it should be. First, the process is an oxidizing 
process, and not reducing. Second, the ignition of 
the coke tends to fuse the unoxidized pyrite, causing 
it to run away in the form of low-grade matte, thus 
losing to the charge both its fuel and flux values. 

4. What amount of copper is required for the col- 
lection of the precious metals? 

It depends somewhat upon the degree of concen- 
tration attempted. If very little matte is made, it 
should carry perhaps 10 per cent copper. If a very 
large percentage of matte is made, 2 or 3 per cent 
of copper is sufficient. This would mean that the 
charge should carry only traces of copper. If the 
ores carry both gold and silver, and a fair quantity 
of matte is made, copper may be entirely avoided. 
We ran the Deadwood plant for four years without 
other than mere traces of copper in the matte, cer- 
tainly less than one per cent. The slags carried 
from fifty cents to one dollar and a half in gold, and 
invariably ran up and down in proportion to the 
quantity of matte made. I do not think that the ad- 
dition of copper in after years made much difference 
in the saving of the silver, but it did help in the 
saving of the gold. I ran all grades of copper matte 
from mere traces to 30 to 40 per cent copper. Be- 
yond 10 per cent there was no gain. Our matte at 
Golden averages 6 per cent copper. 

5. What percentage of lime is necessary to a clean 
slag? 

In ideal pyrite smelting, lime is a nuisance to be 
avoided if possible. It costs money to purchase it, 


labor to handle it, fuel to smelt it, and it adds to 
the quantity of slag made, thereby increasing the 
quantity of slag losses by increasing the quantity of 
slag. In the formation of the slag it takes the place 
of iron, thereby lessening the degree of concen- 
tration. Upon the other hand it tends to lessén the 
specific gravity of the slag, and within limits lowers 
its fusing point. I have not succeeded in using lime 
to an advantage where I sought to do genuine py- 
ritic smelting. I think, all things considered, 
especially if the ores carry alumina, lime had best be 
avoided, particularly in the first smelting. The fol- 
lowing slag is made at Golden with a cold blast 
and 5 per cent coke: 


with small quantities of magnesia, alkalies, etc., to 
balance. It is practically free from gold, silver and 
copper. 

6. What percentage of zinc in the charge can be 
treated profitably? 

I do not know. A little zinc seems to make no 
trouble. It goes partly into the matte, partly into 
the slag, and partly up the chimney. The smelter at 
Buena Vista has treated ores heavy in zinc and the 
experience obtained there would doubtless prove of 
value in elucidating this branch of the inquiry. 

7. What is the degree of desulphurization attain- 
able? 

It depends entirely upon the charge. With pyrite, 
in the worst cases 50 per cent of the sulphur is lost 
at once by the volatilization of one atom of sulphur. 
At Deadwood in former days, with.no copper and 
but little pyrite in the charge, we often failed to 
make any matte at all, the whole of the pyrite being 
oxidized and slagged. At Golden, Colo., and at 
Florence, I so arranged the slag elements as to call 
for about 16 per cent FeO. In a lime-alumina-silica 
slag, such as I make, the furnace can be depended 
upon to take this amount of iron when fed in the 
form of pyrite. There is a selecting action in the 
furnace upon which I have heretofore insisted; i. e., 
with a given ore and a definite amount of limestone 
the slag will take about so much iron and no more, 
the excess remaining over for matte. It is well to 
study the requirements of the furnace and supply 
them. It would almost seem that the furnace at times 
acted with intelligence, and could be trusted to do 
the right thing. 

8. What are the possibilities as to capacity of fur- 
nace? 

With two furnaces of the same size, one doing 
pyritic smelting proper and the other running upon 
ores prepared by roasting, the latter will smelt twice 
as many tons as the former; but when we consider 
the time lost in roasting the ores and the cost, the 
advantage will be found with the first furnace. One 
furnace which I have used, that is three by sixteen 
feet at the tuyeres, running upon a charge consisting 
of silicious pyrite and limestone, and making the 
following slag: 

38 to 40 per cent. 


27to3o0 “ 
sim * * 
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with either hot or cold blast, will average 250 tons 
of charge per day. If this furnace were 50 per 
cent wider, as it should be, I believe it would smelt 
50 per cent more ore. There is no iron going into 
the furnace that is not in the sulphide form. All 
the iron, therefore, in the slag is obtained from the 
burning of pyrite within the furnace. 

9. What are the limitations of the process? 

As I understand the question, there are practically 
no limitations if the ores do not carry lead. In 
smelting for gold and silver, if the ores are very 
high grade, it would probably be best to sell them 
to the lead smelters. With these exceptions I think 
the question is answered in my reply to the first 
question. 

10. What is the relative economy as compared to 
rival processes? 

The roasting of sulphide ores is avoided, and the 
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interest upon the large amount of capital tied up in 
the roasting heaps saved. In the actual smelting, fuel 
is economized. In many places where water concen- 
tration is now employed, pyritic or raw smelting, by 
reason of its closer saving, is more economical. At 
Deadwood, quantities’ of silica were slagged off and 
ores treated that would not have been profitable in 
lead smelting. 

Without meaning to criticise smelting as now car- 
ried on at Butte, Mont., I have often thought that 
raw smelting along the lines which I believe I was 
first to employ at Deadwood, and later at Golden, 
would be well suited for Montana ores, and would 
result in the saving of much of the concentrating 
and roasting machinery now employed there. It is 
hardly a mere opinion, as I have smelted many thou- 
sands of tons of Butte ores. 

Let us suppose that by mixing the more silicious 
with the more pyritiferous ores an average of 5 per 
cent copper, 55 per cent silica and alumina could be 
maintained. I do not know the cost of coke, coal 
and limestone at Butte, but upon a Denver basis the 
cost for limestone, coke and hot blast sufficient to 
smelt ores of the above grade would be $1.71 per 
ton. This charge is now ready for smelting raw, and 
to it must be added the cost for administration, labor, 
etc., against which have been saved the loss by con- 
centration, the cost of concentration and the cost of 
roasting. There are slag losses in the smelting of 
the above charge, and there are also slag losses in 
the present method of smelting calcines, but the above 
lime-silica slags are wonderfully free from copper, 
gold and silver, but, of course, far greater in quan- 
tity. I cannot say that the total amount of copper 
produced would upon the whole be greater, but I 
think it would be. The resulting matte in the above 
charge should be high enough for immediate besse- 
merizing; but if lower grade ores were used, a sec- 
ond or concentration smelting might become neces- 
sary, which costs but very little per ton of original 
ore. 

I am informed that the loss by water concen- 
tration at Butte is 19 per cent. If it is, this would 
go far toward offsetting the extra slag loss, if any, 
in the raw smelting. 

F. R. CARPENTER. 


Denver, Colo., Oct. 10, 1903. 





MINING IN CHINA, 
The Editor: 


Sir.—The writer’s attention has been called to the 
editorial entitled “Mining in China” which appeared 
in your issue of October 10, 1903. He has read it 
with much pleasure and satisfaction. 

It seems extraordinary that this incomparable field 
for mining enterprise has so far received such scant 
attention in America, notwithstanding the fact that a 
number of competent and reliable American engineers 
have visited and become personally familiar with the 
conditions and possibilities of many parts of that far- 
off but interesting land. 

Europeans have not been so slow in recognizing 
the opportunities offered in China, almost for the 
asking, and to-day some of the most valuable mining 
Properties in the world are those held by foreign 
companies and syndicates other than American. It 
cannot be said in general that mining, as an industry, 
has been established in China, that is, in a modern 
Sense, though the Chinese have for centuries won 
some coal and considerable quantities of metallic 
minerals. In fact, it is probable that they recog- 
nized the value of coal as a fuel long before Euro- 
peans, since it is recorded by the first Jesuit Mission- 
aries who visited China in the fifteenth century that 
they found the natives using “black stone” dug from 
the ground and burnt in place of wood. This was 
in a certain district some hundred miles north or 
northwest of Peking, where we now know there are 
large deposits of anthracite coal. 

The chief obstacle to successful development and 
enterprise in China has undoubtedly been the unsettled 
Political condition of the country and the absence 


of substantial guarantees to the foreign investor. 
Notwithstanding this fact, as far as the writer is 
aware, the Chinese have invariably acted in good faith 
toward those who have had the hardihood to make 
such ventures. The few failures recorded appear 
to have been due to causes not attributable to dis- 
honest behavior on the part of the Chinese. It might 
be mentioned, in this connection, that it is the almost 
unanimous opinion of well-informed writers upon 
China that its people, as a rule, are exceptionally 
upright and honest in their business transactions, not 
only among themselves, but with foreigners as well. 
The writer does not believe that Americans have lost 
much by their past indifference to business oppor- 
tunities in China. It is true some very valuable con- 
cessions have been obtained by Europeans, but vastly 
more yet remain to be had, and at a time, appa- 
rently near at hand, when reasonable security may 
be expected, and an entire removal of the many 
vexatious restrictions and conditions so often im- 
posed in the past by the Chinese officials and local pub- 
licopinion. Your statement that the mineral resources 
of the country are not well known is, possibly, not 
entirely correct. It is true the literature and reli- 
able information upon the subject is exceedingly 
scarce, and of statistics worthy of the name there are 
none. 

Richthofen, Pumpelly and several other competent 
observers, have given us much reliable information 
upon the geology of central and northern China. By 
carefully collecting and sifting the data available, 
anyone skilled in geology or mining may form a 
fairly correct idea of the economic conditions pre- 
vailing in China. 

It is not a wilderness inhabited by savages, but a civ- 
ilized and highly cultivated country, traversed by a vast 
network of streams, seamed with gorges and deep val- 
leys in the mountainous sections, and covered with 
extremely little forest. Geological observation is 
therefore comparatively easy, especially in those 
areas consisting of sedimentary rocks. And it is in 
this class of rocks that China possesses unsurpassed 
treasures of coal and iron. Richthofen’s statements 
regarding their extent and richness fairly stagger the 
imagination, and did we not know him to have 
been a skilled geologist and conscientious traveler, 
we might be pardoned for doubting their accuracy. 

Metalliferous deposits occur in many localities 
throughout the eighteen provinces of China, especially 
toward the west in Kwei-Chou and Yunnan. These 
provinces, being rather remote, are less well known 
than the coal and iron areas of the central and 
northern districts. Hunan is an especially atttractive 
field, having excellent coal-fields, both anthracite and 
bituminous, iron is plenty, besides copper, lead, zinc 
and antimony; much of the province being provided 
by nature with a fine riverine, or waterway system, 
of which the Siang river is the main artery. 

It is not difficult to realize that mining develop- 
ment and enterprise can be much more easily and 
successfully carried on in a civilized and densely 
populated country than in wild and unsettled re- 
gions to which nearly all supplies, including labor, 
must be transported. The advantages which China 
possesses in this respect cannot be overestimated; its 
people are possibly the most industrious and thrifty 
in the world. With them the struggle for existence 
has become so keen, the cost of their living is forced 
down to a degree simply incomprehensible to our 
western mind. The cost of labor is therefore ex- 
tremely low and, in proportion to its value, is quite 
as efficient as that in any European country or in 
America. This factor alone should place China 
above all others as an attractive field for industrial 
enterprise. The Russians evidently realize this, for 
if they do not mean to possess, or at least be the 
dominant influence in, China, it is hard to under- 
stand their present policy in the Far East. 

China is not an unhealthy or tropical country 
where the life of a European is ever in danger. Its 
climate compares favorably with other regions in the 
same latitude; in fact in the western and south- 
western provinces, while of relatively low latitude, 


the mineral districts are situated in mountainous 
areas, having usually a cool and healthy climate. 

In a general sense it is an error to suppose that 
successful mining exploitation in China must await 
the advent of railways. While it is undoubtedly true, 
in some instances, that there are in China, as so 
often elsewhere, magnificent mineral deposits abso- 
lutely valueless from lack of transportation facilities, 
there are at the same time many others situated di- 
rectly upon, or near, the great Yangtse river and its 
numerous tributaries. In these places water trans- 
port, which, as we all know, is by far the cheapest, 
is readily available and seldom hampered by ice. 

Let us hope that with the ratification of the new 
America-Chinese treaty a new era or cycle will begin 
for China, and that the youngest of the “great pow- 
ers” may in fact, as in» the past we have always in 
theory, extend a helping hand to the oldest. China 
is our nearest and greatest neighbor across the 
Pacific ocean; if there is anything in the prognosti- 
cations of the doctrine of “manifest destiny,” it is 
that commercial and industrial supremacy in China 
will be American and not Russian. 

F. Lynwoop Garrison. 

Crandull, Tenn., Oct. 15, 1903. 





APPRAISING THE VALUE OF A MINE. 
The Editor: 

Sir.—Your editorial in the issue of October 3, 
dealing with Mr. Curle’s system of valuing a mine, 
opens the way for a discussion on a point which is 
often raised in London. Among mining engineers 
and others familiar with mining operations there is a 
desire that some system should be adopted for ap- 
praising the speculative value of a mine, in addition 
to the value of the ore blocked out or exposed. 
When a property is offered for sale, the vendors nat- 
urally stipulate that something more than the ore 
reserves shall be considered when the price is being 
arranged. This extra value of the mine is at present 
appraised in a haphazard way, and it usually amounts 
to just as much as the vendors think they can 
squeeze out of the purchasers or the public. 

It is quite impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast math ‘matical formula to meet the requirements 
of the case, because the chances of the continuity of 
veins vary with practically every individual mine, or 
at any rate with each particular geological district. 
Also, the speculative: value varies relatively to the 
value of the ore reserves, according to the amount 
of development done. In the two extreme cases of a 
prospect and a limited proved deposit, the relative 
values differ widely, for in a prospect the speculative 
value is everything, while in a property, like some of 
the Johannesburg mines, the speculative value is at a 
minimum. In spite of these two very obvious ob- 
stacles, I think some general agreement might be 
come to among mining men for dealing with this 
factor in the value of a mine. Some standard sys- 
tem for reporting might be adopted, so that the 
opinion of the engineer as to the money value of the 
chances of further ore being discovered with develop- 
ment might be given without being misunderstood. 
I am aware that many engineers will object to a 
proposition which would saddle them with such a 
grave responsibility, and I admit that in the hands of 
men of no professional pride this function or duty 
would be wasted and perhaps misused. The mining 
profession is so strong in influence for good now- 
adays, however, that the responsibility might be 
safely undertaken. Both the ENGINEERING AND MIN- 
ING JourNAL and the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy have done excellent work in checking the 
abuse of “ore in sight” by inducing engineers to adopt 
a more definite plan of reporting on ore already 
blocked out and developed, and the further step of 
giving an opinion as to the possibilities of the future, 
over and above the ore actually discovered, would 
still further assist in suppressing rotten finance and 
over-capitalization of companies. 

I give this suggestion for what it is worth, and 
hope it will receive the attention of mining men. 

London, Oct. 14, 1903. SHAREHOLDER. 
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MESH VERSUS APERTURE. 
The Editor: 


Sir—It appears to me we are not making that 
progress in precision. of terms that our present ad- 
vance in ore milling demands, and that another word 
on the apparently little understood subject of screen 
mesh might not, even at this late date, be out of 
place. 

I am strongly of the opinion that the word mesh 
should be abolished from the milling nomenclature of 
the country, because it is ambiguous, misleading and 
absurd when used as a measure of length, as it usu- 
ally is, without the. concomitant qualifications. The 
man who states that he is crushing through a screen 
of 16, 20 or 30-mesh per lineal inch, with some 
stated result in tonnage and granulation, has not 
nearly so good a standard of measure as that estab- 
lished in the reign of Edward II. (A. D. 1324) as the 
definition of a lineal inch, “three barley-corns round 
and dry.” Referring to the accompanying table of 
wire-cloth screens, it will be seen that no less than 
15 different sized openings can be had in 16-mesh 
steel wire-cloth, ranging from 0.0308 to 0.0530 in., a 
variation exceeding 58 per cent; while 14 different 
sizes can be obtained in 20-mesh cloth with practically 
the same variations. It is, however, in the compari- 
son of mesh results between different mills, often 
widely separated, that the greatest confusion arises; 
one mill crushing to 22-mesh may show as large a 
tonnage as another crushing only to 12-mesh, but on 
investigation it is found that the 22-mesh screen is 
constructed from, say, No. 36 wire and the 12-mesh 
from No. 18 wire, the aperture ‘in both meshes being 
practically of the same size; hence mesh spells con- 
fusion, and, used alone, becomes the most meaning- 
less word I know of. Some writers, possibly for as- 
sumed clearness, give the number of mesh per square 
inch, without so stating; thus 10-mesh becomes 4 
100-mesh, and confusion is worse confounded. 

Formerly there was much confusion in this country 
on account of the different gauges used by the 
makers of wire-cloth. However, since the American 
wire-cloth manufacturers adopted the Washburn & 
Moen gauge as the standard for steel and iron wire, 
and the old English gauge as the standard for all 
copper, brass and bronze wire, the matter has been 
much simplified, and the manufacture of wire-cloth 
placed on a fairly sound and definite basis. True, 
we have two gauges in use where one should be 
ample, but of these, one we have seen is for iron and 
steel and the other for copper, brass and bronze; 
consequently, the consumer should stipulate in his 
order the class of metal to be used, the number and 
gauge of the wire, the number of mesh, and, if he is 
wise, the size of the aperture, which is really the 
gist of the whole matter, as well as the precise in- 
formation required. An order for wire-screen would 
now read, say, 100 ft. steel wire-cloth, 30 in. wide, 
No. 20 wire, 16-mesh Washburn & Moen gauge; 
while, if the term mesh is dropped, then one need 
only stipulate the size of aperture, thus: 100 ft. steel 
wire-cloth, 30 in. wide, 0.035-in. aperture. If some 
particular wire was found to give the best results in 
any given case, then, of course, the number of that 
wire should be added. 

The word mesh, as used by the manufacturers, has 
a definite meaning, “the number of openings per lin- 


eal inch, measured from center to center of wires,” - 


but this term gives no idea of the size of the open- 
ing between the wires. Opening, or aperture, which 
I take to be the better word, is the actual length 
of the space between wires; for example, 1 mesh, 
No. 3, steel wire-screen, Washburn & Moen gauge, 
means that from the center of one wire to the center 
of the other is 1 in.; hence this lineal inch is made 
up of two half-wires and one aperture for either 
direction of measurement. For calculation, we take 
one wire, diameter 0.2437 in., and one aperture, 0.7563 
in., total 1 in. In like: manner, we find a 20-mesh 
No. 23 steel wire-screen, Washburn & Moen gauge, 
would mean 20 wires of 0.0258 in. diameter per 
lineal inch, aggregating 0.5160 in., and 20 apertures 


0.0242 in. in length aggregating 0.4840 in. = 1 inch. 

Screen-aperture is of the first importance in de- 
scribing any milling results, as it governs the size of 
the particles of crushed ore. It matters not what 
mesh screen is used so long as we know the size of 
the holes or apertures in the screens, and, conse- 
quently, the maximum size of the ore particles issu- 
ing from any given screen. This is the precise infor- 
mation required, not alone in all comparisons of 
crushing results, between various machines or mills, 
but also in that of chemical processes, where the 
relative fineness of the product submitted to the solv- 
ents is of the first importance. 

The word mesh in mining and metallurgical work 
is, then, to say the least, ambiguous. Screen-aperture 
is precise; consequently, I would strongly urge en- 
gineers to report milling operations on the basis of 
screen-aperture expressed in millimeters or decimals 
of an inch, and to discontinue the use of the word 
mesh as a supposed measure of size. In other words, 
instead of reporting a given mill as crushing 96 tons 
per day, through 16-mesh screens—which may mean 
any one of 15 different sizes—we will have the fol- 
lowing precise statement; Crushing 4 tons per hour 
through 0.0308 in. screen-aperture. 

To help forward this much-to-be-desired condition 
of affairs, I attach hereto a diagram showing the 
sizes, in decimals of an inch and in millimeters, of 
the apertures in the standard classes of steel wire- 
cloth manufactured in the United States. 

PuHILip ARGALL. 

Denver, Colo., Oct. 26, 1903. 








NEW CONSTRUCTION AND DEPRECIATIONS IN 
MINE ACCOUNTS. 


In our report of the meeting of the Lake Superior 
Mining Institute, we mentioned that Mr. W. M. Jef- 
frey, auditor of the Oliver Mining Company, read an 
interesting paper on ‘Mine Accounts,’ in which he re- 
ferred to the questions of charges for improvements, 
and of depreciation funds. Referring to this paper 
an interesting discussion on ‘Depreciation Funds,’ by 
Mr. J. Parke Channing, was published in the Jour- 
NAL for October 3 last, page 408. We give below 
Mr. Jeffrey’s remarks on these points, as made at the 
meeting, together with some supplementary obser- 
vations: 


New construction account is one to which would 
be charged the cost of buildings, structures or addi- 
tions to the plant, such as new offices, shops, pump- 
ing plants, engine houses, shaft houses, etc., including 
all additions to the plant which would increase 
the value of such plant and are entirely new. 

Improvement account is one to which is charged 
such expenditures as rebuilding, remodeling, sub- 
stitution of new machinery and equipment for worn- 
out or obsolete, and kindred outlays for the improve- 
ment of existing works and facilities. It is quite 
probable that when improvements, as noted, are 
made, the new work would be on a larger scale 
than that supplanted. Possibly the cost might ex- 
ceed that of the original; still, in the line of con- 
servatism, it would seem best to take care of such 
improvements through profit and loss account. Cases 
might arise, however, where the improvements would 
be so extensive or of such a nature that, in all fair- 
ness, plant account should bear a portion of the ex- 
penses. It such cases it would be proper to dis- 
tribute a part of the cost. Each improvement should 
receive special consideration, in this particular, by 
the proper officials of the company. : 

Depreciation may be defined as the actual loss 
upon assets which are diminishing in value, or it is 
an estimated sum charged against gross revenue, 
which amount should be sufficient to replace the cap- 
ital used up or reduced by wear and tear. The loss 
or gain of an undertaking for any period is not 
simply the difference between the receipts and ex- 
penditures during that period, nor is the current 
value of a plant always the amount which has been 
paid for or expended upon it. In accordance, there- 

fore, with the best rules of business practice, a 


mining company, in order to insure its right to live, 
should provide from the current earnings a fund 
sufficient to cover all cost of property by the time its 
ore reserve is depleted. A rate per ton of deprecia- 
tion is therefore arrived at on the basis of the best 
estimate obtainable of the ore reserve and the total 
cost of the property, including improvements. Often 
advices are received which affect the ore reserve in 
the property; then, if the estimate proves to have 
been too high or too low as the work advances, and 
the ore-body is better shown up, the rate of de- 
preciation should be changed to fit the new condi- 
tion, and the figures should be kept up, so that by the 
time the ore reserve is exhausted all of the invest- 
ment will have been taken care of through the 
costs. 


Mr. Jeffrey has now supplemented his preliminary 
paper by the following more extended statement. 


In my first paper I defined depreciation as the 
actual loss upon assets, which are diminishing in 
value, or as an estimated sum charged against gross 
revenue (or operating, as may seem best), which 
amount is considered sufficient to replace the capital 
used up or reduced by wear and tear. In other 
words, it is the cost of raw material which should 
be added to the cost of producing such raw ma- 
terial or finished product, and may be applied, later, 
either to purchase property to replace depletion 
or paid to the stockholders in the nature of dividends, 
as may seem best. The whole point in the discussion 
is whether it is best to set aside a certain amount for 
depreciation or to pay all earnings out in dividends; 
and I would, therefore, reiterate another statement 
made in the paper, to the effect that, in order to in- 
sure its right to live, a company should provide, from 
its current earnings, a fund sufficient to cover all cost 
of property by the time such property was de- 
pleted. In the discussion I made the incomplete 
remark that I did not think it made any difference 
whether a company was one which owned one mine 
or plant or whether it embraced several mines or 
plants. This remark should have been completed by 
adding that the principle mentioned in the paper 
should apply if the companies expected to conduct 
a continuous business, or whether the depletion 
of the one mine or plant should wind up their affairs. 
If a company in the mining business, for example, in- 
tends to conduct that business for an indefinite period, 
it should provide from its earnings a fund which 
should be equal, by the time existing mines were 
depleted, to the investments in such mines, which 
fund would be an asset, either in cash or in invest- 
ments in new properties. Such new properties, if the 
fund were disposed of in purchasing new properties, 
would make earnings, and stand a like depreciation 
or charge for further additions to take their place as 
they were worked out. If it were decided not to 
make any new purchases, the fund could be dis- 
tributed in the way of dividends to the stockholders. 
If the working out of the one mine owned by a 
company were to finish that company’s business, it 
would be unnecessary to set aside a depreciation 
charge, but all the earnings could go as dividends 
to the stockholders. 

The whole question, to my mind, hinges on 
whether a company intends to continue in business 
or not. If no depreciation were provided for, and all 
the earnings were paid in the way of dividends to 
the stockholders, an assessment would have to be 
made on stockholders when it was found necessary 
to extend the work or provide new properties. De- 
preciation, therefore, is a continuous provision from 
current operation, to keep the business on a continu- 
ous basis. 





Hypotheses are like steps in a staircase; each one 
must be mounted before the next one can be reached, 
and if you have no intention of coming back again 
that way, it does not matter if you destroy each step 
when you have made use of it. Every new hypothe- 
sis has something fresh to teach, and nearly all have 
some element of untruth to be ultimately eliminated. 
But each one is a stage, and a necessary stage, in 
progress. 
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FLINT, AN ANCIENT INDUSTRY. 
By Rosert T. Hitt. 


Chalk and flint, inseparable bed-fellows, are some 
of nature’s “next to nothings” which, while not 
striking the casual observer as possessing intrinsic 
value, in reality contribute largely to the aggregate 
of human wealth. 

The residual soils of chalk are among the most 
fertile, and, in both Europe and this country, they 
are noted for their great endurance without re- 
quiring artificial fertilizers. Chalk is the basis of all 
the European portland cements; and in America, 
where harder limestones are used for this purpose, 
they must be ground to a condition of chalky pal- 
pability before calcining. Chalk is also used in great 
quantities as the article commercially known as 
whiting, and as such is largely imported into 
America from France and England. 

It seems a remote inference to intimate that chalk 
and flint bear any relation to metallic mining, and 
yet the production of some of the most remarkable 
bonanza replacement deposits in the world can be 
explained upon no other hypothesis than that cer- 
tain limestone beds—once chalks—have chemical 
affinity for certain mineral solutions passing through 
them, while others have not. The student of mining 
chemistry and geology who will determine the law of 
these phenomena, whereby mineral solutions will 
pass through one stratum without depositing its 
metals, and entirely replace another with valuable 
ores, will render a great practical service to mining. 

And then there is flint, that inseparable accompani- 
ment of chalk, which has many uses in the arts, and 
which, although few stop to consider the fact, has 
played a most important part in the evolution of 
modern civilization, for it constituted the chief ma- 
terial from which primeval man constructed his tools 
of the chase, warfare, husbandry and industry, and by 
the magic spark of which he invoked combustion, the 
sine qua non of most all industry. 

It was not longer ago than 1880 that Dana’s 
‘Manual,’ and other text-books on American geology, 
told us there was no true chalk with flint in America, 
and even to-day the people of central Texas, the 
most populous portion of that State, who live and 
labor in an environment of chalk, chalk marls, and 
chalky limestones, call their rocks by every other 
name than chalk. 

Since, when a boy, I first chased the old-time long- 
horn over the then unfenced and unsettled chalk 
provinces of Texas, stopping now and then to gather 
the rejects from the aboriginal flint quarries, it had 
been my desire to compare the chalk strata of that 
State with the chalk and chalky limestone regions of 
England and France. 

I had succeeded in finding the chalk formations 
mentioned in our text-books and traced them across 
the Rio Grande into the mountains of Mexico, where, 
altered into hard blue limestone, they had become 
the matrix of some of the richest mines in the 
world, but it was not until July of the current year 
that I found opportunity, by making a jump from 
Tombstone, Arizona, to England and France, to 
study the foreign chalk to my heart’s content. 

In London I picked up my friend Mr. Fred G. 
Allen, our intelligent Commissioner of Patents, who 
invited me to join him on a visit to the aboriginal 
chalk mines of Brandon and the shops of the flint- 
knappers, who still chip out flint implements there 
in the same simple manner as did their primitive 
ancestors. Allen was interested in the study of 
“overlapping industries” as he termed them, or, in 
other words, ancient mechanical industries, like the 
Mexican arrastra which still survives, despite the 
innovation of the modern stamp-mill. 

From London it was but a two-hours’ run beyond 
the crowded suburbs, through the outlying estates 
and villages, past the old university town of Cam- 
bridge and the great cathedral of Ely, and on to 
Brandon, a quaint little village situated in the east- 
ern Yarmouth peninsula. Brandon is surrounded 
by fens and low-rolling moors, and the latter for 
miles in extent are pitted with thousands of vegeta- 
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tion-covered holes locally known as “Grimes’ 
graves” dug by the aboriginal Briton in his search 
for flints, long before the coming of the Roman. 

The ground on every side was covered with mil- 
lions of rejects representing the labor of years and is 
a monumental record to the industry of the Paleo- 
Britons, just as the neighboring cathedral at Ely, 
the construction of which must have employed thou- 
sands of men for two centuries, testifies to the energy 
of the.ecclesiastics of the middle ages. 

The Grimes’ graves are not true pits, but rather 
underground workings which have caved in; and 
they cover many hundred acres. It was interesting 
to contemplate these evidences of the earliest mining 
industry of busy Britain, for when these mines were 
worked, flint was the material which took the place 
of all the metals which now serve the world. But 
it was still more interesting to observe that these 
same mines were being worked to-day by the people 
of Brandon exactly in the same manner as by their 
ancestors and for the same purpose—to procure 
material for war and the chase. 

The flints are mined, not quarried. A shaft is 
sunk to a particular layer possessing the proper re- 
quisites and galleries are then extended along the 
planes of stratification, the large nodules being car- 
ried out by hand. The whole operation of mining 
and manufacturing the flints is carried on to-day 
without machinery or a single tool other than those 
similar to what the aboriginal man may have 
possessed, excepting that the hammers and picks are 
now made of iron, instead of stone and staghorn. 

It was more interesting still, however, to visit the 
cottage work-shops of,the flint “knappers,” and to 
see workmen with hammers chipping the great 
nodules into long flakes and working the latter into 
quadrangular gun-flints. These artisans, called 
“knappers,” might be the descendants of the so-called 
paleolithic man of Norfolk, for their ancestors have 
been flint-workers, according to tradition, as far 
back as it extends. 

In a little cottage, constructed of flint nodules, the 
knappers sit with a collection of hammers beside 
them, place the great nodules upon their sides, pro 
tected by a leather pad, and with deft blows directed 
by an intuitive knowledge of the conchoidal frac- 
ture, they knock off long, razor-like strips of the 
clean black flint. 

Only about thirteen persons are now employed in 
the quarrying and manufacturing of the modern 
flint implements, although formerly there were many 
more. And it is said in Brandon that the knapper 
families are rapidly becoming extinct from lung 
troubles, brought on by inhalation of the flint chips, 
just as tuberculosis in New York is most frequent 
among the stone-masons or “silicosis” at Johannes- 
burg. 

About 13,000 gun-flints are manufactured daily a 
Brandon. This means that three or four millio 
people on earth are using flint-lock guns to-day. 
Most of these are in Africa, but many are found 
throughout Mongolia, Thibet and other parts of Asia. 

Four sizes of flints are manufactured, the smallest 
for the pistols, two sizes for guns, and a large size 
for small mounted cannon. 

The flints of old England are used for other pur- 
poses than primitive fire-making. The villages of 
Brandon and Canterbury are almost entirely con- 
structed from flint nodules laid in cement, producing 
a picturesque and artistic effect; the knappers hav« 
quite a trade in supplying architects with building 
flints, and they also sell their rejects for road 
material. 

There are still other uses for flint, however. From 
Dover many ship-loads are sent annually to Trenton, 
N. J., where they are calcined and ground with 
kaolin to produce the commercial article of porcelair 
clay. Still another use for flints is for the purpose o 
supplying ball-grinders for pulverizing mills. A’ 
Dieppe, in France, I saw a ship loaded with 10,000 
round flints for Philadelphia, whence they are dis- 
tributed to the various cement-making and ore- 
grinding establishments. . 


As we bade farewell to the sunlit chalk cliffs of 
Southampton and Cherbourg, where the flint-pebbled 
beach is slowly “ball-grinding” away the little Brit- 
ish isle and the French peningula, we could not but 
reflect that the people of the lk and flint lands of 
Texas might find some valuable lessons from the 
chalk and flint lands of their fatherland. 





THE BROKEN HILL “SALT-CAKE PROCESS” 
FOR ZINKY ORE. 


Recent experiments for the treatment of the zinkif- 
erous sulphides of Broken Hill have been largely in 
the direction of flotation processes; that is, processes 
of mechanical concentration in which the ore is im- 
mersed in a bath of some chemical, wherein, by one 
property or another, the zinc-blende is floated off, or 
is caused to rise to the surface, so that it may be 
skimmed off. One of these processes employs a solu- 
tion of salt-cake. Referring to experiments with the 
latter, Mr. Harvey Patterson, chairman of the board 
of directors, stated at the last semi-annual meeting 
of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company that the 
experiments had been so encouraging that a plant of 
1,000 tons capacity per week had been authorized in 
order to prove the process thoroughly. The ore is no 
sooner mixed with the solution than the zinc sul- 
phide, apparently in the form of a black froth, rises 
to the surface, whence it is skimmed by certain me- 
chanical arrangements. The new plant for the test- 
ing of this process is now in course of construction. 





METALLIC MAGNESIUM.—The manufacture 
of metallic magnesium at a low cost and on a com- 
mercial scale has not been successfully carried out 
as yet, despite the many attempts that have been 
made. According to the O6csterreichische Zeit- 
schrift fiir Berg-und Hiittenwesen of October 10, 1903, 
a process has been discovered by Edward Haag 
which bids fair to be successful. By this method 
the metal is obtained directly in a massive form, 
with the recovery also of potassium chloride. Chlorine 
gas is set free during the operation of the process, 
and can be used for the manufacture of bleaching 
powder or hydrochloric acid. The value of these two 
by-products, it is stated, is sufficient to cover the 
entire cost of the process. The material used is 
carnallite, and the process is continuous. 

There is a-large field for the utilization of metal- 
lic magnesium. As a reducing material, it might 
be employed to good purpose in obtaining castings 
with metals of the iron group. Certain alloys of 
magnesium with aluminum, copper, tin, etc., have 
valuable properties, while the metal will find special 
application in the metallurgy of copper. Magnalium, 
an alloy of aluminum and magnesium, possesses a 
high tensile strength, and at the same time can be 
easily worked; these properties eminently fit it for 
the manufacture of certain ornamental objects, uten- 
sils and tools, for which other metals are now used. 

For lighting and signaling purposes magnesium 
has a field by itself, but its use would doubtless be 
greatly enlarged if it could be produced at a reason- 
able cost. Magnalium is capable of taking a high 
polish, and seems to be adapted to the manufacture 
of mirrors. 





IRON PRODUCTION OF RUSSIA.—An official 
statement recently published shows that the total 
output of pig iron in Russia, in 1902, was 2,560,144 
tons, a decrease of 371,532 tons from 1901. This 
iron was produced by 138 blast furnaces. The pro- 
duction of wrought or puddled iron included 373,657 
tons of blooms and ingots, and 276,850 tons of bars 
and finished iron. The production of steel included 
1,623,144 tons of open-hearth steel, 445,720 tons of 
bessemer steel, and 2,422 tons of crucible steel, a 
total of 2,071,286 tons. 





Nature, it is true, cannot lie; she is a perfectly 
honest but expert witness, and it takes an astonish- 
ing amount of acute cross-examination to elicit the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
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THE LATEST PROGRESS IN SHAFT SINKING.* 
By Curer ENGINEER RIEMER. 
I, THE SYSTEM OF DROP-SHAFTS, 

The sinking of Rheinpreussen shaft No. 3, between 
1892 and 1895, which was described by Bergrath 
Luecke in the Preussissche Zeitschrift, Vol. XLIX, 
forms an important turning-point in the sinking of 
drop-shafts, because of the fact that the manage- 
ment employed for the first time, and with eminent 
success, the device of forcing down the shaft-walling 
by means of hydraulic presses connected with an ac- 
cumulator. This method was advantageously em- 








FIG, 1. 


ployed later on in all important cases of a similar 
nature, 

Hugo shaft No. 1, near Holten, was sunk from a 
depth of 70 m. (230 ft.) to 170 m. (557 ft.) in seven 
months, without change of diameter, by the Gute- 
hoffnungshuette. In spite of its cast-iron walls being 
70 nm. (2.8 in.) thick, this shaft was unfortunately 
dainaged by longitudinal fractures and was ultimately 
destroyed by external pressure. Many drop-shafts, 
even small ones, have suffered similar deformation 
When put down to depths of only 30 m. (085 ft.), 
and frequently had to be reinforced, after reaching 
bed-rock, by the installation of new tubbing. 

Before proceeding further, a few remarks may be 
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made on the probable causes of such damage, refer- 
ring at the same time to the case of a small drop- 
shaft which came to my notice in my capacity of 
an expert in court. In this case, investigation on 
the spot and the testimony of witnesses showed that 
the quality of the lining left nothing to be desired, 
and that its thickness was ample according to all 
previous experience. Nevertheless, the shaft was 
damaged in its lower portion by longitudinal frac- 
tures, and by buckling had lost its circular shape and 
acquired an irregular cross-section. This was all the 
more remarkable as the dimensions were so small, 


tle diameter being but 4.5 m. (14.75 ft.) in the clear 
and the depth 31 m. (101.5 ft.). 

In considering this case, but one solution was pos- 
sible, viz.: that movements must have taken place 
in the ground outside of the shaft-walls, the dis- 
turbance having been caused by the operation of 
sinking itself. The ground in question consisted of 
alternate loose layers of clean sand or more or less 
clayey material and hard beds of sandstone. Inrushes 
of the soft material in the bottom of the shaft oc- 
curred several times during the process of sinking. 

As to the cause of such inrushes, it is obvious that 
when a loose layer has been reached, and the bottom 
of the excavation is on a level with or possibly deeper 
than the bottom of the lining, the unstable ground 
will gradually press inward from under the edge of 
the shoe. This is the more liable to occur because 
of the difference in specific gravities of the ma- 


. 
terials. Tn the shaft itself is water having a specific 
gravity of 1. The ground outside, saturated with 
water, has a specific gravity which may be assumed 
as 2. It would, therefore, appear that the pressure 
from outside is twice as great as the counter-pressure 
from inside, minus whatever portion of the difference 
may be counterbalanced by the friction in the out- 
side ground itself. 

When the conditions are such that the drop-shaft 
will no longer sink readily, the operation may some- 
times be facilitated by increasing the depth of ex- 
cavation at the bottom of the shaft, and ‘even under- 
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drop shaft 


FIG. 2. 


cutting the lower edge of the shoe; though of course 
such a proceeding distinctly invites an inrush of the 
ground from outside. As the sinking advances, the 
cavities behind the walls, which are filled with water 
and no longer with rock or sand, will increase in 
size, especially upward and laterally. This condition 
of affairs will continue until the cavities, which are 
naturally more or less irregular in shape, reach a 
more solid stratum. Comparative quiet may then 
be expected for a short period. Fig. 1 shows a 
shaft in this condition. Sooner or later, however, 
a catastrophe is almost certain to occur, by the giving 
way of the firm stratum forming the roof of the 
cavity. Water and mud or sand are then forced 
in large quantities into the shaft and the walls are 
subjected to a more or less serious strain. At the 
same time the cavity is increased in size and may 
then break through to the surface, thus often 
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endangering the surface plant. The shock of the fall- 
ing masses which is transferred from the sloping 
sides of the cavity directly against the walls of the 
shaft is usually noiseless, as it occurs under water 
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FIG. 3. 


and the falling material is not solid. Nothing may 
be seen of the accident above ground except a sud- 
den rise of the bottom and of the water-level in the 
shaft itself. 


BRLND AmouR SIMPART ECE 


Unfortunately it is impossible to calculate the 
various forces which the falling masses bring to 
bear on the shaft-walls, since no facts are available 
on which to base estimates, and the conditions under 
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which such unstable material moves in water are 
altogether unknown. Nothing better than an ap- 
proximate estimate can be made. Assuming that 
the water-filled cavity be 4 m. (13.1 ft.) wide in a 
radial direction, by 10 m. (32.8 ft.) in height, and 
that the roof has dropped around one-quarter of the 
circumference, which is, say, 26 m. (85 ft.), if the 
thickness of the caved ground be 5 m. (16.4 ft.) the 
volume would be 120 c. m. (150 cu. yd.). Allowing 
for the excess weight of this mass above the weight 
of the water, it is found to be 120,000 kg. (132 tons), 
still using the previous data for the respective 
specific gravities. 


Assuming, further, that the period 


covering the drop be two seconds, as it occurs in 
water and not in the air, the total energy developed 
would be 

120,000 X I0 
—_= 8, 000 h. p. 





2X 75 

As already remarked, this figure is a very crude 
estimate; a large part of the shock will be absorbed 
by the inclined bottom of the cavity, and we are not 
dealing with a compact body. It is, therefore, prob- 
able that only a fraction of the above energy would 
be really expended against the walls of the shaft. 
However, no matter how small the estimated force 
may be, there will still remain sufficient to furnish 
an impressive idea of the possible strain on the 
shaft-walls under such conditions. A further indi- 
cation of the large forces involved in such occur- 
Tences is found in the fact that the bottom of the 
shaft and the water-level frequently rise suddenly 
many meters. In one case which came under my 
observation, this rise amounted to 22 m. (72 ft.); 
and in another case, where the level of the water 
was very low, the compression of the air above it 
iorced the shaft-scaffoldings to the surface, injuring 
a number of people. 


With these facts in mind, it no longer seems sur- 











prising that in spite of the increased thickness and 
strength of wall (90 mm. (3.6 in.) have already been 
used), damaged drop-shafts still occur, particularly 
as the efficiency of the thicker walls is reduced by 
an accompanying increase of the diameter of the 
shafts themselves. Any further material increase in 
thickness is inadvisable, partly on account of the ex- 
pense and partly because of the difficulty in handling 
the individual pieces. The use of some other ma- 





eliminated; and hence also arises the necessity for 
persistent attempts to increase the strength of the 
drop-shaft itself. 

It would appear that such increase of strength can 
be attained only by means of improved construction. 
The lines along which this should take place lie in an 
increase of the mass of the drop-shaft and its inertia; 
if possible, however, without any increase in the 
weight of iron employed. 























terial, for instance, cast steel instead of cast iron, 
would be three times as expensive and not of much 
advantage. The relative strength of the metal is 
the main question, and cast steel for this kind of 
work is not much superior to cast iron. It is con- 
sequently essential that such falls as are referred to 
above should be prevented by taking care, during the 
process of sinking, that the lower edge of the shoe 
be always in unbroken ground, that is, kept as far 
as possible below the actual bottom of the shaft. 
This can only be accomplished by means of strong 
oresses to force the wall downward. Unfortunately, 
when sinking in soft material, the miner lacks any 
reliable check on the amount of ground removed. 
He is unable to tell whether or. not some of the 
material has come from behind the walls of the 
shaft, as he has no safe guide as to the volumetric 
relation between the ground in place and the ground 
as dumped on the surface. It is for this reason that, 
although the danger may be diminished by apply- 
ing hydraulic jacks, it can never be completely 


VIG. 5. 


On the suggestion of General Manager Pattberg, 
a composite drop-shaft of iron and masonry or con- 
crete, was patented by Haniel & Lueg. Its essential 
feature is the interpolation of broad, stiff, strengthen- 
ing rings between the ordinary sections of lining. 
These are intended to prevent a deformation of the 
circular shaft. In the lower part of the shaft, 
where the danger is most serious, these rings are 
placed at, say, every 3 m. (9.8 ft.). Farther up they 
are spaced respectively 4.5 m. (14.7 ft.), 6 m. (19.7 
ft.) or 9 m. (29.5 ft.). These wide rings project 
somewhat on the inside*of the shaft beyond the 
flanges of the rings, imparting considerable extra 
strength. They are tied together by bolts, and the 
spaces between them are filled with masonry or con- 
crete, so that the inner surface of the drop-shaft be- 
comes a smooth cylinder. This masonry itself forms 
a material factor in the strengthening of the shaft, 
supporting the iron walls and furnishing an ad- 
vantageous increase in the weight. 

The walls of such shafts are naturally thicker than 
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those composed of ordinary iron rings, and, so far 
as thickness is concerned, occupy a place between 
shafts all of iron and those purely of masonry. 
While this increased thickness of the walls is dis- 
advantageous, especially when great depths make the 
telescoping of several successive linings desirable, it 
is, however, a rule that these heavy drop-shafts can 
be carried deeper than the ordinary iron ones. This 


although it worked on a similar principle, had no 
sacks attached. The loosened material is hoisted to 
the surface by means of a sand pump through the 
center of the hollow drill rods (see Figs. 5 to 7). 
The borer itself can therefore work uninterruptedly. 
This apparatus was devised for the Hugo and Sterk- 
rade shafts, but was not used, as the ground to be 
penetrated was found to be suitable for dredging. 

















process was adopted at Rheinpreussen shafts Nos. 
4 and 5, as shown by Fig. 2. 

Conjointly with these improvements in shaft con- 
struction, attempts have been made to increase the 
amount of material hoisted in a given time. These 
were the more important, as experience shows that 
by forcing the drop-shaft down, almost any desired 
progress can be obtained. Theoretically, the progress 
made is as rapid as can be equaled in the work of 
putting the lining rings in place; and as it is quite 
feasible, with good management, to put in three rings, 
equal to 4% m. (14.7 ft.) in 24 hours, this may be 
considered as an easily attainable speed of sinking 
for drop-shafts, providing the hoisting can keep pace 
with it. Unfortunately, we are still far from this 
ideal, although considerable progress has been made. 

As to the various methods of excavation which 
depend on the use of the old sack-borer, the dredge, 
the endless bucket-chain, or pumps run by water, 
air or steam, details may be omitted concerning the 
dredge and chain of buckets, because, so far as I 
know, no improvements in these directions have re- 
cently been made. 

The old sack-borer, which was always used when 
other methods failed, as it worked successfully, al- 
though slowly, in all kinds of soft formations, has 
recently been greatly improved by the devices intro- 
duced by Sessenberg’ & Clermont. The small efficiency 
of the old sack-borer was due mainly to the fact 
that to empty the sacks the entire string of rods as 
well as the borer had to be raised to the surface. 
This process consumed much time and labor, and in 
deep shafts’ greatly reduced the capacity. Sassenberg 
& Clermont so modified the apparatus that the sacks 
could be hoisted to the surface by the engine with- 
out disturbing the borer and rods. This makes it 
possible, in sinking a deep shaft, to raise and empty 
the sacks in a few minutes where hours were for- 
merly consumed. Fig. 3 shows the new borer as 
employed in the Adolfschaft at Eschweiler, a pho- 
tographic reproduction of the borer and sacks being 
given also on Fig. 4. It is patented in Germany 
under No. 96,015, and has been used with success 
both at Kohlscheid and at the Adolfschaft near 

isdorf. 

Previous to this improvement, Jacobi in Sterkrade 
had recognized the defects of the old sack-borer, and 
had constructed another (patent No. 95,941), which, 


VIG, 3, 


The use of pumps for raising the loosened material 
and water has been adopted with increasing fre- 
quency. They work either as elevators run by wa- 
ter or steam, or are of the type of the so-called 
‘Mammoth’ pump. The operation of the latter is 


based on the fact that if compressed air is forced 


moving parts subject to injury. This device is 
very old, and was probably first suggested by W. 
Siemens. It has been built in several forms by 
Borsig in Berlin.» F. Honigmann, in Aachen, also 
took out a patent, in which the drill rods were util- 
ized as a pump column. Fig. 2 shows the arrange- 
ment as installed at the Rheinpreussen shafts Nos. 
4 and 5. 

A difficulty which is often encountered when drop- 
shafts are used, and which necessitates care in de- 
ciding upon the proper diameter, is the tendency of 
the shaft to deviate from the vertical. Although this 
tendency can be reduced by employing hydraulic jacks 
and other safeguards shown in Fig. 3, it would never- 
theless be most desirable to eliminate it completely. 
The chief cause of the trouble is analogous to that 
which tends to produce deflection of all rotating 
drills. The claw-dredge and the methods of sluicing 
in use offer no greater security that the shaft will be 
vertical. 

As it is well known that the percussion drill is 
less likely to deflect from the vertical, Pattberg re- 
cently adopted this system for drop-shafts, the bottom 
of the shaft being kept cléan by using water under 
pressure and the cuttings or sludge removed by 
means of a compressed air pump. The drill is made 
as light as possible, and is operated by means of 
rods actuated by a patent arrangement of oscillating 
drums. This process is similar to that which is in 
general use for boring holes of small diameter, the 
strokes being short and delivered in quick succession. 
The plant is well shown in Fig. 2, and a record of 
the results may soon be expected from shafts 4 and 
5 at Rheinpreussen. 

Honigmann’s system of boring shafts, concerning 
which but few reliable data have so far been pub- 
lished, belongs to the same category. In reply to 
questions, Mr. Honigmann stated that at Limburg, 
near Heerlen, two shafts, respectively 3.3 m. (10.8 
ft.) and 2.8 m. (9.2 ft.) in diameter, had been put 
down to a depth of 97 m. (318 ft.) and lined with 

















into a pipe, open at both ends, through a smaller pipe 
which runs down sufficiently deep below the water- 
level, the air will rise in bubbles, and so create a 
fluid consisting of a mixture of air and water, the 
specific gravity of which is less than that of water 
alone. The mixture will then be forced upward by 
the pressure of the water outside of the exterior pipe 
and will be discharged at the top. If the compressed 
air be admitted continuously, the pump will remain 
in action and forms an extremely valuable’ appa- 
ratus for the elevation of water carrying sand, 
slimes, gravels, etc., as there are no valves or other 











iron cylinders. Two other shafts, each 3.9 m. (12.2 
ft.) in diameter, have been successfully sunk to 2 
depth of 130 m. (426 ft.) at Carl, near Limbure. 
They also were lined with plate-iron cylinders of 1: 
to 20 mm. (0.6 to 08 inch) thickness, with interior 
stiffness of channel iron. At Nordstein, nea* 
Aachen, a similar shaft, 5.7 m. (18.7 ft.) in diamete-:, 
has been sunk to a depth of 77 m. (252 ft.) and 
similarly lined. 


1An adaptation of this principle is employed also in the 
well-known Pohle compressed air pump. (Translators.) 
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CHE GREATEST GOLD-PRODUCING MINES.* 
By J. H. Curte. 


‘he biggest gold-producing mine in the world is at 
omestake, in South Dakota. It is one of the 
rest, relatively, as the ore only yields about $3.60 
a ion; but as against this the costs are only $2.40 a 
ton. At present the quantity of ore treated a year is 
over 1,400,000 tons; that is, with 900 stamps, but 200 
more are going to be added. The output from 
Homestake now is over 20,000 oz. fine gold a month, 
but in a year or two it should be a good deal more. 
About three miles from Homestake is a mine called 
Golden Reward, which also is entirely owned by 
Americans. This mine is now producing not much 
more than $100,000 a month, but in a year or two I 
expect this will be greatly increased. If the figures 
shown me at this mine were correct, it has the poten- 
tialities of another Homestake. 

There are a number of mines which earn better 
profits than Homestake, but none which approach it 
in size. The next largest is the Alaska Treadwell, 
on Douglas Island, Alaska. This mine has 540 
stamps, but all of these can only run for part of the 
year, owing to scarcity of water. We may place the 
average yearly output at 600,000 tons. This ore 
yields barely $2 a ton, which shows Alaska Treadwell 
to be the lowest grade of the world’s gold mines, but 
owing to exceptional facilities the total working costs 
are only $1.20 a ton. As an actual producer of gold, 
the Treadwell stands far down the list, but the mine 
is to-day.in probably a sounder condition than ever 
before. It has paid $5,000,000 in dividends. 

Before leaving the States, we may note the other 
big gold producers there. At Cripple Creek there is 
the Portland Mine, turning out about $250,000 a 
month, but I imagine the lower workings are not 
looking well, and this yield will not be continued 
indefinitely. Adjoining this is Stratton’s Indepen- 
dence, also a big producer, but as this mine is prac- 
tically worked out, I need not take note of it. The 
other big Colorado gold mine is Camp Bird, turning 
out about $170,000 a month; this mine has good ore 
reserves. In Mexico there is no mine producing 
regularly so much as this, but next year El Oro, 
with 200 stamps running, should reach an output of 
nearly $200,000 monthly. 

In West Australia there are six mines with yields 
which bring them into the first rank of gold pro- 
ducers. These are Boulder Perseverance, Golden 
Horseshoe, Great Fingall, Great Boulder, Ivanhoe 
and Oroya-Brownhill; and in each there are ore re- 
serves which assure the present yield, or perhaps 
even a bigger one, for years to come. Of these, I 
consider Great Fingall is intrinsically the best, and I 
look to this mine to be producing $10,000 a day in a 
year from now. Of course, Perseverance and Horse- 
hoe are doing that already, but I hardly think these 
mines, good as they are, have the eventual staying 
power of Great Fingall: Great Boulder and Ivanhoe 
nay each be able to slightly increase their present 
utputs, and from this month Oroya-Brownh#ll 
hould jump from $145,000 to well over $200,000—a 
‘eure which it can easily keep up for years. So far 
as can be seen at present, no other Westralian mine 
p' mises to reach these figures in its output. 

“he Mount Morgan, in Queensland, I have esti- 
noted as producing $250,000 a month; as a matter 
©: fact, it should do better than this. But at present 
the output is much less. I believe the reason for 
'''s is that the manager is now working the mine as 

big quarry, using steam shovels and taking the 
‘ringe of poor ore, which had been left over from 
the old days, when it could not be treated at a profit. 
The directors might have been clearer in their last 
report on this matter, but in respect of giving full 

formation they have always been weak. How- 
ever, 1 expect to revisit this mine in a month or two, 
anc shall be able to see things for myself. 

The Waihi, in New Zealand, with a monthly out- 
put of, say, $255,000, has at last reached the figure 
which I have always known was its true capacity, 


“From the London Economist, October 17, 1903. 


Oo ee 


and even on this great basis of operations the mine’s 
prospects are probably better than they have ever 
been. I believe in Waihi, but of course that is no 
reason for stopping active development work. There 
ought to be always a standing reserve in this mine 
of a million tons of ore. 

The two big Indian mines, Champion Reef and 
Mysore, are now in the front rank of gold producers. 
The smaller mines adjoining them, Ooregum and 
Nundydroog, are not likely to’ rival them, but two 
such great mines are a good average for one country. 
I should imagine that each mine has now reached its 
maximum production, or thereabout; neither has got 
that amount of ore reserve, proportionate to its 
market value, which I consider a mine ought to have, 


’ but, as against this, the developments in depth con- 


tinue to be good. 

In the Transvaal you have the curious feature of 
dozens of great gold mines working at half their 
capacity for want of labor. That -is a temporary 
affair, which does not affect the real capacity of 
these mines, so I have assumed that they are produc- 
ing on the basis of the year 1899, when they had a 
sufficient labor supply. On this estimate, there are 17 
Transvaal mines among the 30 biggest gold pro- 
ducers of the world, and the balance is made up by 
six mines in West Australia, three in the United 
States, two in India, one in Queensland, and one in 
New Zealand; all these, let it be noted, are in the 
territories of and are controlled by English-speaking 
people. Of the 17 Transvaal mines, Io are outcrops, 
six are first-row deeps, and one is a second-row 
deep. Most of these mines, on their present basis— 
that is to say, on the yields of 1899—are working at 
or about full pressure; but three of them, Ferreira 
Deep, Robinson Deep and Glen Deep, can increase 
their stamps and their yield materially. Ferreira 
Deep, now twenty-second on the list, should one day 
be the second or third biggest producer in the world, 
and the other two will be high in the list. If this 
were not so, the market values of these particular 
mines would be absurd. ; 

In the world of gold mining, exact knowledge is 
just as important, and is just as difficult to acquire, 
as in anything else. It is astonishing, even, how few 
mining people know that the Homestake is the big- 
gest gold producer in the world, for I suppose I 
have seen the newspapers of at least a dozen coun- 
tries or mining camps assign that place to their own 
local big mine. The ‘greatest’ gold mine, too, is 
claimed for probably 20 localities, although, I think, 
taking its past, present and future into consideration, 
that Mount Morgan still holds that title’ But when 
someone, who ought to know what he is talking 
about, claims that some new mine, which is little 
known, and probably lies by itself in a strange and in- 
accessible country, is really the finest gold mine in 
the world, it is then that my interest is roused. I am 
always hearing about this—shall I call it ‘fabulous’-— 
sort of mine, which at present makes no figure among 
the big mines, but which looks as if, when developed, 
it might take a place with the very greatest. 

And there really are such mines—perhaps six or 
eight at present known over the whole wide area of 
the world. There are three of these about which I 
know, and*their undoubted great possibilities have 
fired my imagination. These are the Dos Estrellas, in 
Mexico; the Santo Domingo, belonging to the Inca 
Company, in Peru, and the Redjang Lebong, in Su- 
matra. The elements of greatness belong, too, al- 
though on a more modest basis, to the Tasmania 
mine, in the island of that name, and to the Oriental 
mine in Korea. These names are hardly known to 
the vulgar throng, and the mines do not yet rank 
with the great producers; but the Dos Estrellas is 
valued by its Mexican owners at millions of pounds. 
The Santo Domingo was last year producing 8,000 
oz. a month with five stamps; the Redjang Lebong 
has an ore chtte 2,000 ft. long, 12 ft. thick, worth 
$30 a ton; the Tasmania, now wrestling with an 
immense flow of water, has at 1,200 ft. a lode of 
almost similar value and size; and the Oriental has 
200 stamps at work in the Korean forests, and over 


a million tons of ore blocked out! Has not the 
Waihi Grand Junction, too, the makings of a fabulous 
mine? It is just possible. 

However, this is all beside the mark. These may 
be the great gold-producing mines of the future, but 
we are only to-day concerned with those of the 
present. I have made out an approximate estima 
of the world’s 30 biggest gold producers as at pres- 
ent, and this is given in the accompanying table: 


Greatest Gold-Producing Mines. 









Name of mine. Locality. Monthly yield. 
¥ IGMIOSIREE Ks aioks. ice evcacen South Dakota ........ $425,000 
2 Simmer and Jack......... fo, eee 390,000 
3 Boulder Perseverance...... West Australia....... 315,000 
Se I als so woes cab ocee TVRORUEEE in 2 vic ccteae 310,000 
5 Golden Horseshoe.......... West Australia....... 300,000 
6 Champion Reef........:... MUNIN E aie ociale- aoe wenidrecord 300,000 
7 Rose Deep... + ss. 290,000 
8 Mysore ...... «++ 275,000 
OE PSs . es 255,000 
to Geldenhuis Deep.......... Transvaal 255,000 
PER OO: a re COREG ectacedesee 250,000 
12 Mount Morgan............ ang geet wecewationd 250,006 
¥S Geseek PimGgithewews< cceees Cet: AUMEMIG, ces 0s 240,000 
1g Crewe Week. 6. cic citceensc PERMOIOEEE 44a cocesaes 235,000 
15 Village Main Reef..,...... Pe 2 digi@akwche 230,000 
16 Cen, TOO ioe ccaccs oe T *  tedin@anaata 230,000 
17 City ana Suburban........ os!  rageaeeneaee 230,000 
18 Great Boutder..........ec0 West Australia ...... 225,000 
SE ORME A os cacnedacwectes Transvaal 220,000 
20 Oroya-Brownhill .......... West Australia 220,000 
WE TUE cha cece ris coe West Australia 220,000 
4% Perstira Deeps iiscs.cecisec Transvaal 210,000 
23 Geldenhuis Estate..... de ¥ 205,000 
BG REND. ooo cies a coca 5 «++ 190,000 
25 Langlaagte Estate..... . - 180,000 
26 Robinson Deep........ “s _ + 175,000 
TP Cami FRE oo asncceeeers Colorado 170,000 
2B) New: Pritinose oo <<.. cicesiex ROMO, 6.5. cemeaesass 170,000 
29 May Consolidated.......... Se en daitananee 165,000 
GO (GIG Detiiie sic. ckiside case Sb tespacwensts 160,000 





UTILIZATION OF WASTE HEAT FROM COPPER- 
SMELTING FURNACES, 


The waste of heat from any high temperature fur- 
nace, whereof the products of combustion must be 
discharged .at approximately the temperature of the 
furnace, is a source of very large fuel consumption. 
This can be minimized either by the installation of 
means for preheating the air for combustion, as in 
regenerative furnaces, or by utilizing the waste heat 
for the generation of steam. At one or two Eastern 
copper refineries steam boilers are installed in con- 
nection with the melting furnaces. The success of 
this arrangement, as in all systems of heat recupera- 
tion, is dependent upon non-interference with the 
proper operation of the prime furnace. It is obvi- 
ously better for the latter to do what is required and 
waste heat than to bring about the reverse result. 
At one Eastern refinery the attempt to generate 
steam in this manner proved a failure, because of the 
diminished melting capacity of the furnace, owing to 
the reduced draft, which, however, is a difficulty 
that can easily be obviated by correct design of the 
combined unit. On the other hand, a certain Mon- 
tana smelting plant has a 300-h. p. Sterling boiler, 
with 3,019 sq. ft. of heating surface, connected with a 
50 by 20-ft. reverberatory smelting furnace, which 
has proved a great success, this furnace doing better 
work than neighboring furnaces of the same type 
without the boiler attachment. The reason was that 
the other furnaces (workéd with undergrate blast) 
had too strong a draft, which drew the flames too 
quickly from the fire-place through the smelting 
chamber, or laboratory, of the furnace. By introduc- 
ing the necessary dampers to control the draft, the 
efficiency of these furnaces was brought up to that 
of the one with the boiler attachment. The explana- 
tion of this experience is to be found in a study of 
the principles of combustion.’ In gas firing a certain 
length of time is necessary for combustion to develop 
fully and for the particles of incandescent carbon to 
give off their radiant heat; the same is true of direct 
firing to a more or less extent. In other words, the 
burning gas must tarry a while in the laboratory of 
the furnace, and its velocity through that part of the 
furnace must be considered in order to obtain the 
maximum heating effect of the fuel. If the velocity 
be too great, there will be a waste of energy up the 
chimney, and the desired result in the furnace can 
only be attairied by an increased consumption of 
coal on the grate. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF VARIOUS METHODS FOR 
THE ESTIMATION OF FERROCYANIDES. 


By J. E. CLennetr. 


The following investigation was undertaken with 
a view: to ascertaining which of the numerous pub- 
lished processes for the estimation of ferrocyanides 
would be most suitable for use in dealing with the 
solutions obtained in the cyanide treatment of ores. 

None of the methods examined proved to be en- 
tirely satisfactory, though in some cases a slight 
modification naturally suggested itself which gave 
decidedly better results than the original form of the 
process. As these modified methods, although for 
the most part sufficiently obvious, have not hitherto 
been described, some account of them may be of in- 
terest. The following is a short summary of the 
methods examined, which were selected as being 
the most promising: 

(1) Titration of iron, after decomposition of the 
cyanogen compounds with acids. 

(a) Without precipitating the,iron as hydrate. 

(b) .By precipitating with ammonia and determin- 

ing iron in the precipitate. 

(2) Inverse titration with permanganate. 

(a) Running solution to be examined into a meas- 
ured volume of standard permanganate (Bet- 
tel’s method). 

(b) Determining excess of permanganate by 

means of potassium iodide and thiosulphate. 

(3) Precipitation as prussian blue, treating precipi- 
tate with alkali, filtering and titrating the 
acidulated filtrate 

(a) With permanganate (Erlenmeyer’s method). 

(b) With copper sulphate (Knublauch’s method). 
(4) Direct titration with standard copper sulphate 

and ferric indicator (Bohlig’s method). 

(5) Conversion into ferricyanide and titration of the 
latter with copper sulphate and ferrous indi- 
cator. 

(a) Converted by bleaching powder 

method). 

(b) Converted by permanganate. 

(6) Titration with standard zinc sulphate (Miiller’s 
method). 

(7) Green’s alkalimetric method. 


(Hurter’s 


I. TITRATION OF IRON. 


This method is based on the assumption that all 
the iron in the solution is present as ferrocyanide. 
As generally carried out, the solution is evaporated 
several times to dryness with strong acids, in order 
to insure the complete decomposition of the cyanogen 
compounds. In most cases, however, this was found 
to be unnecessary, and complete removal of cyano- 
gen could be effected as follows: 

No.1 (a). Without precipitation of iron as hydrate. 

A measured volume of a solution containing the 
usual impurities found in cyanide liquors (K2ZnCy,, 


KCyS), = 


I 
ferrocyanide (4.22 grm. K.,FeCye 3H:O per liter), 
was evaporated with addition of 5 cc. concentrated 
nitric acid and 10 cc. sulphuric acid (25 per cent per 
volume of strong acid), until dense white fumes of 
sulphuric acid were evolved. When cool, 25 cc. 
water and 10 cc. of the above 25 per cent sulphuric 
acid were added, then one gram of clean zinc, and 
the mixture heated gently until the zinc had com- 
pletely dissolved. The flask was then cooled, 50 cc. 
of boiled distilled water added, and the solution 


T 


titrated immediately with x permanganate. 
I 


together with a known volume of 


The sulphuric acid used was prepared by dropping 
permanganate solution into the diluted acid, after 
cooling, until a very faint pink tint remained per- 
manent. 

The zinc used left a small quantity of black residue 
on dissolving in acid. It was not found advisable to 
filter this off, but a correction was made by carry- 
ing out a blank experiment, using the same weight of 
zinc and of other ingredients, but omitting ferro- 
cyanide. The amount of permanganate finally re- 
quired in titrating the blank test was deducted from 


the numbers obtained in the other determinations. 
Usually, however, it was found that a larger correc- 
tion than that shown by the blank test was neces- 
sary, in order to give numbers approximately pro- 
portional to the ferrocyanide taken. 

For convenience in comparison, the results of each 
determination have been calculated so as to show the 
percentage variation from the mean result (see last 
column). 


Table 1. Results of Method 1 (a). 


Model solution “‘A’”’ KC s 
used in tests. Se ronan : 


Permanganate {! ce. .000536 grm. Fe. 
(standard solution.) .04042 grm. K,FeCyg. 
-Solutions tested— (c.) 

Permang. 

N (b.) per 100 cc. 
Corrected 
volume of 


3H,0 


—— (a.) 
100 Standard 
ferro- Solution per- 
cyanide “A” manganate permang. 100 Percentage 
taken. taken. required, b=a—4.1, Ferro. results. 
cc. ce. ce. cc. ce. 94.3 = 100. 

10 50 13-45 9-35 93-5 99.2 
20 50 22.7 18.6 93 98.6 
25 50 28.25 24.15 96.6 102.4 
30 50 32.25 28.15 93.8 99.5 
40 50 42.25 38.15 95-4 101.2 
50 50 50.9 46.8 93-6 99-3 


of = = (d.) 


The results obtained in a similar series of tests 
with pure ferrocyanide (without adding KCy, 
K:ZnCy. and KCyS) showed about the same de- 
gree of divergence. We may conclude, therefore, 
that this method, with the proper corrections, would 
give results within about + 2.5 per cent of the actual 
amount of ferrocyanide present. 


No. 1 (0). 


A measured volume of the solution to be tested, 
containing a known amount of ferrocyanide, was 
evaporated with 5 cc. concentrated nitric acid and 
10 cc. “special” 25 per cent sulphuric acid (prepared 
as described under Method No. 1 (a) until white 
fumes were freely evolved, and the cyanogen com- 
pounds appeared to be completely decomposed. After 
cooling somewhat, 5 cc. of conc. hydrochloric acid 
were added, heated to boiling, then 25 cc. of water, 
and ammonia in slight excess. After again boiling, 
the precipitate of ferric hydrate was filtered off and 
washed with hot water till free from chlorides. It 
was then dissolved from the filter-paper into a clean 
flask by means of 10 cc. of special sulphuric acid, the 
paper washed with hot water till free from iron, col- 
lecting the washings in the same flask, and reduced 
by dissolving 1 gram of clean zinc in the liquid. 
When the zinc had completely dissolved, the flask 
was cooled, 50 cc. of boiled distilled water added, and 
the solution titrated immediately with permanganate. 

As in the previous method, a correction is neces- 
sary, as not only the zinc but also the filter-papers 
contain a small amount of iron or other reducing 
agent. A blank experiment is conducted exactly as 
in the actual determinations, but omitting ferro- 
cyanide. 

This method has the advantage that zinc, copper, 
etc., may be determined in the filtrate from the ferric 
hydrate precipitate. 


Table 2. Results of Method No. 1 (b). 


Precipitating iron with ammonia. 


SPEC SOT ET eT ere” -192% 


KC 
Model solution ‘‘A” { 2 
KCyS 


Standard .000536 germ. Fe. 
permanganate. .04042 grm. K,FeCyg. 
Solution tested (c.) 

N Permang. 

(a.) (b.) per 100 cc. 

100 Standard J 


, Corrected 
ferro- Solution per- 


N 
: volume of of (d.) 
cyanide “A” manganate permang. 100 Percentage 
taken. taken. required, 


b=a—1.5, ferro. results. 

ce. x ce. ce. cc. 104 = 100. 

10 11.9 10.4 104 100 
22.6 21.1 105.5 101.4 
27.7 26.2 104.8 100.8 
32.7 31.2 104 100 
43-15 41.65 104.1 100.1 
52.9 51.4 102.8 98.8 
53-75 52.25 104.5 100.5 


{ I ce. 3H,0 


The results obtained by this method thus appear to 
vary within + 1.5 per cent of the theoretical value. 


2. INVERSE TITRATION WITH PERMANGANATES. 


Direct titration with permanganate as originally 
described by De Haen is, of course, inapplicable in 
presence of zinc compounds and thiocyanates. The 


modification described by Bettel involves two sepa- 
rate determinations: 

(1) The “total reducing power” obtained by run- 
ning the solution to be tested into a measured vol- 
ume of permanganate, to which sulphuric acid has 
been added, until the color is discharged. 

(ii) The “reducing power exclusive of ferro- 
cyanide,” which is obtained by precipitating with an 
acid ferric salt, filtering and titrating the filtrate. 

The difference of these two determinations is sup- 
posed to give the reducing power of the ferrocyanide. 

The results obtained when the test was made as 
directed by Bettel were not at all satisfactory, the 
end-point in determination (1) was by no means 
sharp, and the complete washing of the precipitate 
in (ii) was a lengthy and troublesome operation. 
Owing to the high reducing power of thiocyanates 
as compared with ferrocyanides, the thorough wash- 
ing of the precipitate in this test is most essential. 
As, however, the estimation of total reducing power 
may in some cases be a matter of importance, some 
tests were made on the first of Bettel’s determina- 
tions. (Proc. Chem. Met. Soc. of S. Africa. Vol. 
I., p. 166.) 


No. 2 (a). 


Inverse titration with acidulated permanganate. 
A measured quantity of permanganate solution 


(approximately =) was placed in a white porcelain 


basin with addition of 10-30 cc. of 25 per cent sul- 
phuric acid (prepared as in the previous tests, by 
addition of permanganate until a faint pink tint re- 
mained permanent). The solution to be tested, con- 
taining known amounts of ferrocyanide together with 
the usual impurities, was then run from a burette 
into the acidulated permanganate until the pink color 
changed to a faint yellow. When much permanga- 
nate was used, the addition of the solution caused the 
formation of a brown precipitate, in which case no 
definite finishing point could be observed. This was 
remedied to some extent by increasing the amount of 
acid. 


Table 3. Results of Method No. 2 (a). 


KC 
\ Kean Cc Ya 


Model solution “B” ) KCyS_ nS ; 
\ CUYe. BED. ww cece ccc ccce . 


N 
Approx. oa 


Standard permanganate. 


-316 grm. per liter. 
N 


100 Special 

per- sulphuric 
manganate acid, 25% 

taken, by volume, required, per cent 

cc. ce. cc. 554 = 100. 

30 10 & 98.4 

40 10 i 101.6 

50 10 = 98 

100 20 17. 100.9 
100 30 17. 101.4 


Model 100 

solution KMn04 
“B” consumed per 

100 cc. of B, 


Reducing 
power 


Similar sets of tests were made with various dif- 
ferent mixtures, giving in most cases results varying 
within + 2 per cent of the theoretical values. 


N : oe 
The aie permanganate solution does not retain its 


‘strength for any length of time, and requires to be 


standardized at frequent intervals (on iron or pure 
ferrocyanide). 


No. 2 (b). 
Determining excess of permanganate with potassium: 
iodide and il thiosulphate. 
100 
As before, the solution to be tested was run into 
a measured volume of approximately N permanga- 
100 


nate, acidulated with Io to 30 cc. of “special” sul- 
phuric acid, but the permanganate was allowed to re- 
main in excess. About 2 cc. of I per cent potassium 
iodide solution were then added, and the liberated 


iodine titrated by means of x. sodium thiosulphate 


(2.48 grm. Na2S:0; 5H:O per liter). The amount 
of thiosulphate required is then deducted from the 
equivalent amount of permanganate originally taken, 
the difference giving the amount of permanganate 
reduced by the solution tested. 
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Table No. 4. Results of Method 2 (b). 





/ (EGac ere fhe Speeeresoesis aa 
ons ree sete eal ai nase ae 
Model solution “C” } KCys - Rewiace wis eas epee 
Ky, eCye. 3H,0 eecces coccccces olSS 
Permanganate solution. I cc. = .902 cc. thiosulphate. 
100 
Equiva- a 
lent to® 
N - SF poem 
—— Model £00 Too consumed 
Per- 100 solution thio- KMnOq4 per’ Reducing 
mang. per- “C” sulphate con- 100 cc. power 
taken, mang. taken, required, sumed, of “‘C,” per cent, 
ce. ce. ce. cc. ce. CC. 434= 100. 
50 45-1 4 27.45 17.65 441 101.6 
50 45.1 5 23.4 21.70 434 100 
50 45.1 6 19.35 25-75 429 98.9 
50 45-1 7 14.7 30.40 434 100 
50 45.1 8 10.4 34.70 434 100 
50 45-1 9 6.2 38.90 432 99-5 


The results obtained by this method generally 
agreed within about 3 per cent of the theoretical 
numbers; in some cases the agreement was much 
closer; in one set the divergence amounted only to 
0.5 per cent. It is essential that the permanganate 


solution should be standardized on the Ln thiosul- 


phate immediately before or after making the re- 
quired determinations. The finishing point is as- 
certained by adding a few drops of starch solution, 
either freshly prepared, or preserved by the addition 
of a little caustic soda. The blue color generally 
shows some tendency to return on standing, but the 
reaction may be considered complete when the solu- 
tion remains quite colorless for a minute. 

The amount of permanganate apparently consumed 
in oxidizing the various oxidizable ingredients in 
the solution was considerably less in this method 
than in method No. 2 (a) (Bettel’s form), as shown 
in the following comparative results. 


Table No. 5. 


( a7 eerinnersatyich Atinetens 15 % 
Model solution “D” ) Roya eT TIIIIIIIE opsee 
eC re. BIO 6 oo nk ce Sins sce-e 158% 
Volume of ——Method No. 2a.— 7—Method No. 2 b.— 
perman- Model KMn0O4 Mode Mn0O4 
ganate solution “D” per 100 cc. solution “‘D” per 100 cc. 
taken, required, of "RD required, of “D,” 
ce. cc. cc. ce. : ce. 
40 7-5 533 8.6. 464 
50 9.2 543 10.5 478 
60 11.7 513 13.2 455 


3. PRECIPITATION AS PRUSSIAN BLUE. 


This operation is involved as a necessary step in 
3ettel’s method (described above) and in Erlen- 
meyers and Knublauch’s methods. 

In Bettel’s method the precipitate of prussian blue 
is not dissolved again, but it must be washed and the 
filtrate titrated with permanganate. 

In the other methods the precipitate is treated with 
alkali, and the resulting ferrocyanide titrated, after 
acidulating, with permanganate or copper sulphate, 
respectively. 


No. 3 (a). 


Precipitation as prussian blue, conversion into a 
soluble ferrocyanide and titration of the latter 
with permanganate. 

The mixture containing known quantities of KCy, 
KCyS, KeZnCys and K.FeCyes was heated to boiling 
and poured into 10 cc. of special ferric chloride sols 
tion, also boiling. This special solution contained 
about 6 per cent of ferric chloride and 20 per cent 

hydrochloric acid. 

The mixture was stirred and allowed to settle, 
then washed by decantation, and finally collected on a 
fiter and washed thoroughly with boiling water till 
the washings were free from chlorine and thiocya- 
nates. The precipitate was then washed off the filter 
paper as far as possible into a clean flask, and 10 cc. 
of 5 per cent caustic soda pased through the funnel 
into the same flask. This was then boiled for some 
time until the prussian blue appeared to be com- 
pletely decomposed, and filtered through the same 
filters. The ferric hydrate precipitate was then 


(Erlenmeyer’s.) 


washed until free from ferrocyanide, and the filtrate 


acidulated by the addition of 10 cc. 25 per cent sul- 
phuric acid. The resulting liquid was titrated with 


- erman : 
re p ganate 


The method is long and tedious, as great care must 


be taken in the washing of both precipitates, which 
must be done with very hot water. 

Attempts made to determine the ferrocyanide by 
redissolving the ferric hydrate precipitate and treat- 
ing as in Method No.-1 (b) did not give satisfactory 
results. 


Table No.6. Results of Method No. 3 (a). 





ED a ac eeneh o winel aka Wee ae we oie 15% 
Model solution ‘“‘E”’ )Keznc, deus renledvacewin ka 20% 
BES: «1. cvcceccoccsceseccoes 05% 
Ferrocyanide solution = = .422%. 
Permanganate 
ae per 100 
100 a 
ferro- Model Per- cc. of 
cyanide solution manganate — Percentage 
taken, “E”? added, required, ferrocyanide, results, 
ce. Cc. cc. cc. 102.8 = 100. 
10 50 10.1 101 98.2 
20 50 20.95 104.7 101.9 
25 50 25.3 101.2 ‘98.4 
30 50 31.1 103.6 100.9 
40 50 39-9 99-7 97-0 
50 50 53-2 106.4 103.5 


These results show a variation from the mean 
value of + 3.5 per cent. 

As the method is scarcely, if at all, more rapid 
than Method No. 1, it does not appear to present 
any special advantages. 


No. 3 (b). (Knublauch’s.) 


Precipitation as prussian blue, conversion into a 
soluble ferrocyanide and titration of the latter 
with sulphate and ferric indicator. 

The operations are practically the same as in Erlen- 
meyer’s method, but after acidulating the final filtrate 
with sulphuric acid, the liquid is titrated by running 
in copper sulphate (about 1 per cent CuSO. 5H20O) 
until a drop of the liquid no longer gives a blue color 
with a drop of dilute ferric chloride, when the two 
drops are allowed to run into one another on white 
filter paper. Only a few tests were made by this 
method, which presents all the drawbacks of Erlen- 
meyer’s method, with the additional disadvantage that 

the final titration requires an external indicator. 


Table No. 7. Results of Method 3 (b). 
Special 


6% 
7-———Solution tested.*——— Serre CuSO, CuSO, 


I’erro- chlo- (about per grm. Per cent 
cy- KeZn- ride 1%) re- ferre- results, 

anide, KCy, KCyS, Cys, taken. quired. cyanide. 74.1 = 
grm. grm. grm. grm. cc. ce. ce. 100. 
+105 -093 -03 -02 10 7.6 72.4 97-7 
-2I1 -037 -03 -O1 10 16.0 75.8 102.3 





*80 cc. of liquid in each case. 
4. DIRECT TITRATION WITH COPPER SULPHATE. 


This method, due to E. Bohlig, is described by 
Fresenius (Quant. Anal. 7th Ed. Vol. I, p. 380). 
It was found to give moderately good results in ab- 
sence of zinc, but the presence of this element entirely 
vitiates the test. 

Some of the results obtained in absence of zinc are 
given below. A modification of the method was also 
tried in which the zinc was removed by preliminary 
treatment with sodium sulphide. 


No. 4 (a). Direct titration with copper sulphate in 


absence of zinc. 


A measured volume of the solution was acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, and titrated with 1 per cent solu- 
tion of copper sulphate, until a drop of the liquid 
taken out on a glass rod and placed on filter paper 
beside a spot of very dilute ferric chloride no longer 
showed any blue coloration. The ordinary white 
filter paper was found to contain sufficient iron to 
give a distinct blue color as long as a considerable 
excess of ferrocyanide was present, but the exact 
fin'shing point was determined by means of the ferric- 
chloride solution. 


Table No. 8. Results of Method 4 (a). 


Contents of Volume CuSO, 
---—solution tested.—— of 25% CuSO, per 


Ferro- Cyanide, H.SO, re- grm.of Percentage 
cyanide, KCy, KCyS,added, quired, ferrocy., results, 
grms. grms. grms. cc. cc. ce. $3.2 = 100. 
+211 -087 — 4 16.4 77-7 95.2 
+211 -087 a 4 17.5 82.9 102.2 
+211 19s =. 4 17.0 80.6 99.4 
.211 —_ -06 4 17.5 82.9 102.2 
+211 ~- -06 4 17.0 80.6 99.4 
-211 — .03 4 17.0 80.6 99.4 
-042 .069 -03 4 3-5 83.3 102.7 
-105 -027 +03 4 8.5 81.0 99.9 
+211 .069 -03 4 17.0 80.6 99.4 


These results, excluding the 
varying within + 3 per cent of the theoretical 
amount. The result does not appear to be affected 
by variation within moderate limits in the amounts of 
cyanide and thiocyanate present. 

In presence of zinc the results were always too 
low, probably owing to the conversion of a part of the 
ferrocyanide in the acidulated liquid into ferro- 
cyanide of zinc.. The following modification was 
therefore tried: 


first, show values 


No. 4 (b). Treatment with sodium sulphide to re- 
move zinc, and titration of the filtrate 
with copper sulphate. 


A measured volume of the solution to be tested 
was mixed with strong alkali and an excess of 
sodium sulphide solution, well agitated, filtered and 
the precipitate of zinc sulphide washed until appar- 
ently free from ferrocyanide. The filtrate was then 
agitated with lead carbonate to remove excess of sul- 
phide, filtered again, washed, and the filtrate acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid, and titrated as above with 
I per cent copper sulphate, and dilute ferric chloride 
as external indicator. 

The precipitate of lead sulphide appeared to carry 
down a little ferrocyanide which was not easily 
washed out; also some lead dissolved in the strongly 
alkaline liquid, and was precipitated as sulphate on 
acidulating. The addition of strong alkali was found 
to be necessary to ensure the complete precipitation of 
the zinc. The results were not very satisfactory, the 
following figures showing a variation of + 6 per cent 
or more. 


Table No. 9.. Results of Method 4 (b). ] 
Contents of H,SO, ; 
-—solution tested.—_——_, _ 25% CuSO, 
K,FeCye n by CuSO, per roo 
3H.O, KCy, KCyS, Cy, volume 1% re- cc.of Percentage 


+422%,; -373%, +3%, -38%, added, quired, ferrocy., results. 


ce. cc. ce. ce. ce. ce, cc. 32.7 = 100. 
25 20 25 20 10 8.7 34.8 106.4 
30 25 20 30 10 9.4 31.3 95-7 
50 10 10 25 10 15.7 31.4 96.0 
50 10 10 10 10 16.5 33-0 100.9 
50 15 5 20 10 16.6 33-2 101.5 
5. CONVERSION INTO FERRICYANIDE AND TITRATION 


WITH COPPER SULPHATE. 


In the method described by F. Hurter, the solution 
is oxidized by bleaching powder warmed to drive off 
excess of chlorine, and the resulting liquid titrated 
with copper nitrate using ferrous sulphate as ex- 
ternal indicator. This process was slightly modified 
in both the methods given below. 

It was not found advisable to heat the solution, as 
a blue precipitate formed when the liquid was heated 
slightly above 140° F., and in this case the results 
were too low. As heating at this temperature did not 
readily remove the excess of chlorine, a brisk cur- 
rent of air was aspirated through the liquid for about 
10 minutes. 

In the second modification, permanganate was used 
instead of bleaching powder as the oxidizing agent. 


No. 5 (a). Treatment of the acidulated solution with 
bleaching powder, and titration with copper 
sulphate and ferrous indicator. 


The solution to be tested (containing ferro- 
cyanide, cyanide, thiocyanate and zinc double cyan- 
ide) was acidulated by the addition of 10 cc. of 25 per 
cent sulphuric acid, and a strong solution of bleach- 
ing powder (containing from I to 2.5 per cent of 
“available” chlorine) was added in the cold until a 
drop of the mixture no longer showed any blue color 
with dilute ferric chloride in spots on a porcelain 
plate. In presence of much zinc a precipitate formed, 
which, however, re-dissolved in excess of bleaching 
powder. Air was then aspirated through the solution 
by placing it in a flask, with a tube connected with a 
large jar filled with water, so arranged that by 
siphoning the water from the jar a brisk current of 
air was drawn through the liquid in the flask for 
about 10 minutes. By this means the excess of chlor- 
ine was practically removed. The presence of a mod- 
erate excess of chlorine did not appear to affect the 
result materially, but the cyanogen chloride attacks 
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the eyes and renders the manipulation very unpleas- 
ant so that it is advisable to remove it. 

The liquid was then titrated with copper sulphate 
{1 per cent CuSO. 5H:O) using ferrous ammonium 
sulphate in spots on a porcelain plate as external in- 
dicator, until a drop of the liquid taken out on a glass 
rod no longer gave a blue color, but produced a slight 
brownish or purplish tinge. The re-action was con- 
sidered to be complete when the spots became 
momentarily blue on mixing, but showed no trace of 
blue after standing for a few seconds. With practice 
this point could be determined within about 0.2 cc. of 
the copper solution. 

Experiments in which the liquid was warmed to 
140° F. before aspirating gave less satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Table No. 10. Results of Method 5 (a). 


: { Cyanide KCy. -192% .105% 
Model solutions. ~ Zinc double Cy..KeZnCyy. .076% .057% 
{ Thiocyanate KCyS 03 % .06 % 
1occe. of sulphuric acid (25% by vol.) added in each test. 
(1) Results with aspiration. 
Bleaching 
Model powder CuSO, 
Ferro- solution solution per 
cyanide, “F” (about1% CuSO, t1o00cc. of Percentage 
-422% taken, chlorine), required, ferrocy., results, 
cc. cc. cc. cc. cc. 29.6 = 100. 
15 50 30 4.25 28.3 95.6 
50 30 5.6 28 94.6 
50 30 7.6 30.4 102.7 
50 50 9.3 31 104.7 
50 50 11.85 29.6 100.0 
50 40 15 30 101.4 


(II) Results without aspiration. 
Model . 
Ferro- solution Bleaching 
cyanide. “G” powder CuSO, CuSO, 
-422%, taken, 2.55% Cl., required, per 100 cc. 
ct. ce. ce. ce. 
50 10 6.2 31 
25 10 7.8 
50 20 7.7 
50 15 12.75 
25 10 15.6 


Percentage 
results, 


31.2 = 100. 

99.4 
31.2 100 
30.8 98.7 
31.8 101.9 
31.2 100 

The first set of tests give results within about + 
5 per cent of the theoretical number, while the second 
agree within less than + 2 per cent. It must be re- 
marked, however, that the standard of the copper 
solution was different in the two series. 

Experiments made with widely varying amounts of 
KCy, K:ZnCy,. and KCyS gave very divergent results ; 
nevertheless the method is so rapid, as compared 
with any process depending on the complete de- 
composition of the cyanogen compounds, that it may 
very possibly be found of use in practice, and if the 
copper Solution be standardized on a liquid of some- 
what similar composition to that which is to be ex- 
amined, the results are sufficiently accurate. If 
standardized on pure ferrocyanide, the amount of 
copper required is considerably higher than that 
necessary with an impure solution containing the 
same amount of ferrocyanide. Thus in the last 


pik N , ; ‘ 
series, 50 cc. of ——— ferrocyanide with 100 cc. of the 
100 


bleaching powder, required 32.5 cc. instead of 31.2, 
corresponding to a difference of over 4 per cent. 

No. 5 (b). Treatment of the acidulated solution 
with permanganate, and titration of liquid with cop- 
per sulphate and ferrous indicator. 

After acidulating with (say) 10 cc. of 25 per cent 
sulphuric acid, permanganate solution, generally 
about decinormal, was run in until a slight coloration 
remained permanent, indicating that all reducing 
agents were oxidized and the whole of the ferro- 
cyanide converted into ferricyanide. The liquid 
was then titrated with copper sulphate and ferrous 
ammonium indicator as in method 5 (a). 

When very large quantities of reducing agents were 
present, so that much permanganate was required, a 
dark brown precipitate occurred which interfered 
somewhat with the test; in such cases less than the 
theoretical amount of copper sulphate was required. 

Zine appeared to interfere considerably, rendering 
the results much too low. Some results are given 
below in which the zinc was removed by precipitation 
as sulphide after making strongly alkaline and heat- 
ing. The filtrate was then acidulated, oxidized by 
permanganate and titrated with copper sulphate as 
above. 


Table No. 11. Results of Method 5 (b) in solutions 
free from zinc. 
K,FeCys. 3H20 
KCyS 
NaeS 

Varying amounts of cyanide were added as shown 
below: 

10 cc. of 25 per cent sulphuric acid were added in 
each test, and the permanganate solution (about 


Model Solution H. 


N ’ : 
ae ) was run slightly in excess of the amount re- 


quired to give a distinct red color. 100 cc. of mix- 


ture H = 60 cc. ferrocyanide. 


The results appear to be unaffected by variation in 
the amount of cyanide, but the copper solution should 
be standardized on a mixture of similar composition 
to the liquid to be tested. 

CuSO4 
KMn0O4 per 100 cc. 
(approx.) N 


CuSO4 100 
required. ferro. 


Volume of 

Model Cyanide 
Solution, .672%KCy 
“H” taken added. “ 


ce, ce. ce. ce. 
31-3 99-7 


Percentage 
results. 
31.4 = 100 
cc. cc. 
50 te 23 9.4 
60 30 11.3 31.4 100.0 
50 23 9-4 31.3 99-7 
9.6 32 101.9 
9.2 30.7 97-8 
9-3 31 98.7 
9.4 31.3 99:7 
9.7 32.3 102.9 
9.5 31.7 101 

These results show a variation of + 3 per cent 
from the theoretical value. Similar tests with vary- 
ing amounts of ferrocyanide gave a variation not 
exceeding 9 per cent. 

Table No, 12. Tests by method 5 (b) in which 
sinc was originally present, but was removed by pre- 
liminary treatment with sodium sulphide. The fol- 
lowing test solutions were prepared: 


w 
° 


50 


is) 


NS 
en ed 


50 
50 


iS) 


Nv 


5° 35 
50 40 


No. of test Ferrocyanide 
solution. KyFeCysg3H2O. KeZnCy, KCyS 
% %e % 
I +0422 -057 -O15 
2 -€633 .038 .06 
3 -0844 +095 +045 
4 -1055 -057 -03 
-1688 -038 +045 -10 
-2110 .076 +03 -075 


The results of tests with these solutions are shown 
below: 
Added to filtrate. 
No. of NasS NaOH KMn0, H.SO,CuSO, 


test -185% 10% 
Solution. added. added. 





Percentage. 
3% 25% required. CuSO, ¢e. results. 
per 100 
too Ferrocy, 

ce. ce. ce. ‘ ce. ce. 30=100 

20 10 10 3 30 100 

10 10 3-7 4-5 30 100 

25 10 4.5 6.2 31 103.3 

15 10 3 7-2 28.8 96 

15 10 4 11.95 29.9 99-7 

25 10 5.8 15.05 30.1 100.3 


These numbers show a variation of about + 4 per 


cent. 


6. TITRATION WITH ZINC SULPHATE. 
Method.) 


(Miiller’s 


A measured quantity of the solution to be tested 
was acidulated with sulphuric acid, and titrated with 
zinc sulphate (.25 per cent Zn); the end point was 
determined as in Bohlig’s method (No. 4), by placing 
a drop of the liquid on white filter paper, the exact 
finishing point being found by means of a dilute solu- 
tion of ferric-chloride. When this ceased to show 
the slightest blue tint, the re-action was considered 
complete. 

The method was found to be useless in presence 
of zinc double cyanide, and in absence of zinc did not 
give results even approximately proportional to the 
amount of ferrocyanide present, although duplicate 
tests on solutions containing the same amount of 
ferrocyanide generally agreed very fairly. This 
variation in the results is possibly due to the exist- 
ence of several ferrocyanides of zinc, formed under 
different conditions. The results were not appreci- 
ably affected by variation in the amounts of cyanide 
or thiocyanate. 


Table No. 13. Results of Method No. 6. In absence 
of zinc double cyanide. 


-——Mixture Tested—. ZnSO, per 
NL HeSO, Zn SO, 

100 25% (.25% e 
Ferro- KCy KCySby vol. Zn) 100 
cyanide. .37% .3% added, required. ferro. 
cc. ce. cc. ce. ce. 

25 10.7 
50 19.4 
50 19.95 
50 19.3 
50 19.2 
50 19.6 
50 a 10 19.2 
50 os 20 19.2 
50 a 25 19.05 
50 i 50 19.8 
50 25 25 19.75 


These results (excluding the first, in which a dif- 
ferent amount of ferrocyanide was used) show a 
divergence of not more than + 2.5 per cent. The 
method, however, cannot be recommended, owing to 
the irregularities occurring with varying amounts of 
ferrocyanide. 

When zinc double cyanide is present, a partial pre- 
cipitation of the ferrocyanide as Zn:FeCye occurs 
on acidulating with sulphuric acid, hence only the 
portion still remaining in solution is indicated on 
titrating with zinc sulphate. 


Percentage 
results. 
39=100 
109.8 
99-5 


428 


HPAADAHAAAAAAL 


7. GREEN’S METHOD. 


This method is described incidentally in a system 
of tests designed principally for the estimation of 
cyanide, alkali and zinc, and published by Leonard 
M. Green in the Proceedings of the Inst. Min. and 
Met., Oct., 1901. It involves the execution of 
the other tests. Some of these latter are useful and 
give results agreeing satisfactorily with theory, but 
the method of determining ferrocyanide is too in- 
volved and indirect to be of much practical value. 
The results showed only a very rough approximation. 

There are four operations, as follows: 

1. Total cyanide is determined by taking n cc. of 
the solutionto be tested,adding 5cc. of strongly alka- 
line potassium iodide solution (say 4 per cent NaOH 
and 1 per cent KI) and titrating with silver nitrate 
until a distinct yellow turbidity remains permanent 
on shaking. Result = T. 

2. Take again n cc. of the solution to be tested, 
add one or two cc. of neutral potassium chromate, and 
titrate till the liquid remains permanently red on 
shaking. (Where much free alkali is present this 
must be carefully neutralized before making this 
test.) Result = N. 

3. Take n cc. of the solution to be tested. Add 
2T cc. of silver nitrate, then phenol phthalein and 
sodium carbonate till distinctly red. Then exactly 
neutralize by adding nitric acid drop by drop, shak- 
ing and allowing to settle, until the liquid becomes 
quite colorless. Then add ferrocyanide in excess 


: 
(say about 25 cc. of x solution), which causes the 
I y 


. a ‘ . N 
solution to become alkaline again. Titrate with = 


nitric acid until the color is discharged, leaving a 
slightly yellowish liquid. The nitric acid must be run 
in slowly, until constant agitation towards the end. 
Result of last titration = A. 

4. Take n cc. of the solution to be tested add N cc. 
of silver nitrate and proceed exactly as in 3. Re- 
sult = B. (proportional to zinc present). 

The quantity B—A should be proportional to the 
ferrocyanide in the original solution. 


Table No. 14. Results of Method No. (7). 


\ K,yFeCye. 3H:0 cececce Cocvecccers 
Model Solution J. ) KCy 


Vol. of Results of tests. 
Model (1) (2 (3) (4) 
sol’n “J” T N B per 100 cc. Per cent. 
taken. AgNO; AgNO; HNOs; HNOs B-A of “J” results. 
cc. cc. cc. cc. ce. ce. 5-93 = 100 
15 18.5 33-75 3.05 3. 0.7 4-7 79-3 
20 24.4 57.8 4.1 y 1.1 5.5 92.7 
25 30.3 73-4 4.6 1.25 5.0 84.3 
30 36.45 86.9 5-65 1.75 5-9 99-5 
40 42.9 116.35 7.15 J 2.4 6.0 101.2 
50 61 143.4 8.5 11.45 2.95 5.9 99.5 


In the first three tests the quantities of nitric acid 
which have to be determined are probably too small 


/ 
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for accurate measurement under the conditions of the 
test. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Of the different methods examined, that described 
under I (b) gave the most closely concordant re- 
sults, and with care could no doubt be applied with 
great accuracy for the determination of ferro- 
cyanides under ordinary conditions. It is, however, 
decidedly too long for general use in cases where de- 
terminations have to be made at frequent intervals. 

lor rapid approximate results, Hurter’s method 
No. 5 (a) with the modifications herein described, 
appears to be the most serviceable. It is, however, 
absolutely essential that the standard copper solution 
should be standardized on a liquid (containing an 
exactly known quantity of ferrocyanide) and having 
other ingredients approximately in the proportions 
which may be expected to occur in the liquid to be 
examined. 

lhe investigation is far from complete, and many 
tests were made in various minor points to which no 
reference has been possible in this paper. In the re- 
sults which are here presented, however, every effort 
has been made to eliminate the personal element; 
whenever possible, the solutions were prepared by 
one operator, and tested by another who was not 
previously informed of their composition. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the data which have been ob- 
tained may serve as a ‘useful basis for further re- 
searches. 





THE WITWATERSRAND GOLD DEPOSITS AND 
THEIR ASSOCIATED ROCKS.* 


By Freperick H. Hartcu. 


There is oné point raised by Mr. Denny in the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Curtis’s paper’ which appears to me of 
‘ especial interest, since, if established, it would revolu- 
tionize our ideas of the geological history of the Wit- 
watersrand beds. I refer to Mr. Denny’s contention 
that the shales or slates of the Witwatersrand, which 
especially characterize, but are not confined to, the 
Lower Witwatersrand beds—Hospital Hill series’*— 
are not of sedimentary but of igneous origin. Mr. 
Denny claims to have “proved conclusively that they 
are igneous intrusions or dikes,” and states, further, 
that “from Boksburg eastward the footwall (of the 
Main Reef) consists of an igneous rock identical in 
all respects with the Hospital Hill shales.’ Else- 
where he says that “these so-called shales, which I 
hold to be true igneous rocks, reveal noth- 
ing of original constituents under the microscope. It 


can at least be claimed that if the age of the rocks 
comprising the Main Reef can be accurately judged 
as Devonian or older, then geologists may be certain 
that the rocks are not shales, as this class of rocks is 
not found in ancient formations in any part of the 
world.” It would appear from this that Mr. Denny 
would claim as of igneous origin the Devonian slates 
of Cornwall, the Cambrian and Ordovician slates of 

iscussion of papers by Messrs. J. S. Curtis and G. A. 
sn read before the South African Association of Engi- 


‘he Witwatersrand Ore Deposits and Their Relation to 
the Various Formations.” 

“lucre is evidently some confusion existing among writers 
on \‘itwatersrand geology as_to the use of the terms ‘“Hos- 
pita! !lill series,” “‘Hospital Hill shales or slates.” I think 
this Should be cleared up in the interests of that accuracy 
wh Mr. Denny says should be encouraged in this associa- 

-.. Personally, I have always used the expression “Hospi- 
tal [ill series,” to include the whole of the 2 hae and quartz- 
which occur in alternating belts between the outcrop of 


ee Main Reef at Johannesburg and the granite north of the 
oughton Estate ridge, or, say, between the City and Subur- 
ban Township and Orange Grove. In this sense the term is 
Synonymous with “Lower Witwatersrand beds,” as used 
above. Others, no doubt, use the term “Hospital Hill shales 
aed Siates’’ to denote one particular belt of striped ferruginous 
which in Johannesburg is characteristically developed on the 
nortrern slope of Hospital Hill; for instance, in the Show 
er und, Braamfontein. It is not so clear what is meant 
when the name “Hospital Hill shales” is applied to_ferrugin- 
- slates in other parts of the country (as in the Heidelberg 
Wi trict), for although such beds belong no doubt to the Lower 


‘watersrand beds or “Hospital Hill series,” it is by no 
means certain that they can be correlated with that particular 
slate belt which occurs on the northern slope of Hospital Hill 
in Johannesburg; for banded ferruginous slates are probably 
i confined to one horizon in the Lower Witwatersrand beds. 
on fusion would be avoided if writers would indicate whether 
ties —_ to imply the series as a whole or a particular por- 
on of it. 

“Discussion on J. S. Curtis’s paper. 


‘The Relational Valuation of Mining Claims on the Wit- 
watersrand.’ 


North Wales, and the Cambrian phyliites of the Ar- 
dennes, all of which are very generally recognized as 
of detrital origin. 

This is a matter of such importance that I regret 
that Mr. Denny has brought forward so little to sub- 
stantiate his views. He relies apparently on the 
general appearance of the rock (conchoidal fracture, 
etc.), and on the fact that he has observed, in places, 
that a so-called band of slate cuits across the bedding 
of the quartzites. I think that we are all prepared 
to agree with him that, where he can point out that 
this occurs, the rock which traverses the bedded for- 
mation must be an igneous intrusion; but such cases 
are rare. In the vast majority of sections where the 
slates are exposed they are found to occur truly 
bedded and in conformable relation with the quartz- 
ites with which they are associated. It seems to me 
that, after all, this is, in the main, a petrological 
question, which can be easily settled by the examina- 
tion of the rocks in question under the microscope. 
With this end in view, I have examined a number of 
thin sections of these rocks, in all cases prepared 
from the cores of bore-holes, on account of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining near the surface specimens suffi- 
ciently fresh and unweathered for microscopic ex- 
amination, and I have selected these geological hori- 
zons, which are well known and can be easily re- 
ferred to by those who wish to look into the matter 
for themselves. They are: (1) The bed of slate 
which occurs in the neighborhood of the Bird Reef 
series, and (2) the slates which occur in the footwall 
of the Main Reef itself, in both cases in the eastern 
portion of the Witwatersrand, as at Van Ryn and 
Geduld. 

A surprising fact is at once revealed by the micro- 
scope, viz., that the slates, both in point of composi- 
tion and structure, are closely related to the quartz- 
ites with which they are associated. We find that 
both quartzites and slates are composed of angular to 
sub-angular fragments of quartz imbedded in a 
micro-crystalline to crypto-crystalline ground-mass.* 
There are occasional flakes of a yellowish-green pleo- 
chroic mica, and iron pyrite occurs abundantly as an 
accessory constituent. Where the slates have a 
greenish tinge, this is due to the abundant presence 
of chlorite. The ground-mass is too minutely granu- 
lar to allow of specific minerals being recognized, but 
it reacts under polarized light, and probably consists 
mainly of very finely comminuted quartz, together 
with a micaceous mineral, either muscovite or seri- 
cite, in minute blades. It is possible that there is 
also some admixture of clayey matter, kaolin or some 
similar mineral. No evidence of lath-shaped crystals, 
or microlites of feldspar, or augite granules, or, indeed, 
of any of the usual characteristics of igneous rocks, is 
forthcoming. The differences observable under the 
microscope between quartzite and slate consist, firstly, 
in the size of the quartz grains, and, secondly, 
in the relative proportion of quartz grains and 
ground-mass in the two rocks. In the quartzite the 
quartz grains are fairly large and the ground-mass 
subordinate; in the slate, on the other hand, the 
quartz grains are small to minute and the ground- 
mass predominant. ‘The difference might be com- 
pared to that existing between sands and slimes 
when speaking of tailings. Where a banded struc- 
ture is observable in a hand-specimen of slate, under 
the microscope this is seen to be due solely to minute 
variations in texture and relative proportion of 
quartz granules, such as might be expected to occur 
under conditions of sedimentation from currents. It 
certainly is not “flow-structure,” as this term is ap- 
plied to igneous rocks. In short, the rocks I have 
examined are not igneous, but of detrital origin; or, 
in other words, they are true sediments of a quartz- 
itic nature, and are correctly to be designated as 
slates on account of their minutely comminuted char- 
acter, their banded or zonal variation due to sedimen- 
tation, and their slaty cleavage, which is, of course, a 
superimposed structure due to pressure, and may or 
may not be coincident with the bedding-planes. 





5It will be seen that I do not agree with Mr. Denny that 
the microscope reveals no original constituents, for the quartz, 


. at least, is an original constituent. 


The presence of abundant iron pyrite in the slates 
is noteworthy, and may be due to the original sedi- 
ments having contained carbonaceous matter, which 
subsequently acted as a reducing agent on sulphates 
dissolved in the circulating underground waters, sul- 
phates being probably a common constituent of these 
waters.” The red oxides of iron which characterize 
the slates when outcroppirg at the surface must be 
products of decomposition of the pyrite. Can the 
decomposition of the pyrite also have given rise to 
specular iron and to magnetite, as these minerals also 
frequently occur in the surface rocks? 

Another interesting feature which I have only ob- 
served in the slates which occur in the neighborhood 
of the Bird Reef (Cloverfield and Grootvlei) is the 
presence of rutile in innumerable minute hair-like 
needles or spicules, and only clearly definable by a 
high magnification. This mineral is characterized by 
its high refractive index, straight extinction under 
crossed Nicols, and the occasional presence of knee 
and heart-shaped twins. The smallest needles appear 
as Opaque lines on account of their needle character 
coupled with their high refractive index; but the 
larger prisms are transparent under a sufficiently high 
power, and then show a reddish-yellow color. It will 
be interesting, and of considerable importance as a 
distinguishing character, should this rutile prove to 
be confined to the slates that occur above the Main 
Reef. There is a remarkable petrological resem- 
blance between these slates and the phyllites of the 
Ardennes. According to Renard, who has made a 
close study of the latter rocks, they are characterized 
by the presence of quartz, sericite, chlorite, rutile and 
micaceous hematite, and these are just the minerals 
that characterize our slates. 

I do not agree with Mr. Curtis when he states that 
the Hospital Hill slates owe their variation in struc- 
ture from the quartzite to the fact that they have 
been “highly metamorphosed through contact with 
the large masses of eruptive rock which lie to the 
north of these beds.” There is no evidence in favor 
of this view, and one is tempted to ask why, on this 
supposition, some beds of quartzite should be selected 
for metamorphism to the exclusion of others. As I 
have explained above, the difference seems rather to 
be due to variation in the conditions under which 
the sediments were separated from water. 

Although, as shown above, the slates are not of 
igneous origin, I would like to point out that rocks 
of true. igneous origin also occur in sheets or “flows,” 
interbedded with the Witwatersrand beds. For in- 
stance, bore-holes that have been put down in the 
extreme Eastern Rand on the farms of Geduld, Wel- 
gedacht, etc., have all intersected a sheet of amygda- 
loidal diabase varying in thickness from 100 to 300 ft., 
and lying some little distance above the Modderfon- 
tein series. This, however, is quite different in char- 
acter from the slates. Although very fine-grained or 
aphanitic in the hand-specimen, it can at once be dis- 
tinguished under the microscope by the presence of 
lath-shaped feldspar crystals. These are turbid 
through kaolinization, and what was probably augite 
is now only represented by patches of chlorite. The 
rock, therefore, shows signs of considerable decom- 
position, which is remarkable when we consider that 
the specimens examined come from a great depth. It 
is, however, clearly recognizable as a diabase. Its 
chief characteristic in the hand-specimen is the pres- 
ence of almond-shaped infilled vesicles of calcite, 
chlorite and other secondary minerals. That this 
rock should be so decomposed at such a considerable 
depth below the surface bears witness to the power 
of circulating underground waters in effecting min- 
eralogical changes. 

With regard to the main contention of Mr. Curtis’s 
paper, viz., that the auriferous contents of the banket 
beds were introduced by the agency of underground 
waters subsequently to the deposition of the con- 
glomerate beds, this has always been my view;’ but 
it is scarcely correct to designate this as ‘lateral se- 





*Van Hise, ‘Some Principles Controlling the Deposition of 
Ores.’ Transactions Aynerican Institute of Mining Engineers, 
Vol. XXX (1901), p. 94. 
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cretion, as Mr. Curtis does. Sandberger introduced 
this term in 1877 to denote the process by which the 
metallic contents of mineral veins have been derived 
from their enclosing ‘country’ or wall-rocks.* It is 
true that in America the term hes been extended to 
include derivation also from subjacent rocks, and in 
this sense no doubt Mr. Curtis meant to use it. 

An important fact to be borne in mind in discuss- 
ing the origin of the gold in the banket is the close 
association of the gold with sulphide of iron in the 
form of pyrite. It seems to me that if it can be 
shown that the pyrite in the conglomerates is of 
secondary origin, it must also be admitted that at 
least the gold which is locked up in the pyrite crys- 
tals could not tiave been ther: hefore the pyrite itself 
was formed. Rickard’ has explained the origin of 
the gold in the auriferous sulphide reefs of Austral- 
asia and Colorado as being duz to the presence of 
organic matter. It would be interesting in this con- 
nection to investigate the occurrence of a black min- 
eral, resembling and generally supposed to be graphite, 
in the Rietfontein and Buffelsdoorn mines. It has 
been suggested above that the presence of pyrite in 
the slates is perhaps due to carbonaceous matter 
being present in the original mud from which it 
was formed. The same mode of origin might be 
applied to the pyrite in the banket, and would also 
account for the precipitation of the gold in the metal- 
lic state.° I admit that it is difficult to understand 
why other conglomerate beds (Kimberley series, Bird 
Reef series, etc.), which otherwise greatly resemble 
the auriferous bankets, and also contain pyrite, should 
be poor in gold; but the conditions governing the cir- 
culation of underground waters and the nature of the 
precipitating agencies likely to have been contained 
in the beds are very little known to us, and there are 
possibilities of infinite variation in these conditions. 

I have elsewhere dwelt on the large amount of 
secondarily deposited silica which the matrix of the 
conglomerates contains, partly in the form of minute 
crystalline quartz, partly of opaline nature. It is this 
secondary quartz which knits the originally loosely 
compacted mass to a hard and almost glassy mass, 
approaching vein-quartz in texture, in which the mar- 
gins of the pebbles are almost obliterated, the rock 
breaking across pebbles and matrix indiscriminately. 
This silica must have been deposited from water, and 
is additional evidence in favor of hydro-thermal agen- 
cies as a factor in the origin of our gold reefs. 

With regard to Mr. Curtis’s statement that there is 
an enrichment of the banket beds in the neighbor- 
hood of cross-dikes, I agree with Mr. Denny that this 
is contrary to general experience on the Rand. 





RAILROADS IN MADAGASCAR.—The first 
section of the French railroad in Madagascar has 
been opened. It extends only from the port of 
Tamatave for 19 miles, which is but a small section 
of the distance to Antananarivo, the capital. A 
branch is to be built, at some time in the future, to 
reach a section of the island suppesed to contain im- 
portant mineral deposits. As this section of 19 m. 
has taken nearly three years to build, and cost about 
$4,000,000, the prospects for the completion of the 
road are not encouraging. 


Nature means all creation; not only all created 
things but also all the changes they undergo. 


Reason, man’s supreme gift, examines, weighs, ex- 
tends and judges the evidence of the senses. 


‘Quarterly Journal Geological Society, Vol. LIV (1898), 
pp. 80, 81. 

®Sandberger, ‘Zur Theorie der Bildung.’ Berg-und. Hut- 
tenmanrische Zeitung, XXXVI, Nos. 44, 45. 


°T. A. Rickard, ‘The Origin of the Gold-Bearing Quartz of 
the Bendigo Reefs.’ Transactions American Institute, XXII 
(1893), 314-315. ‘The Enterprise Mine, Rico, Colorado.’ 
Transactions American Institute, Vol. XXVI (1897), 977-979. 

The possibility that water-worn pellets of iron pyrite (re- 
ferred to by Mr. Denny) might also occur, is not excluded; 
but it may be that these pellets are not water-worn, but are 
of concretionary origin, in which case they would probably 
show a radial fibrous structure. 


EXPLOSIVES ON THE WITWATERSRAND. 
By T. Lane Carter. 

The history of dynamite in the Transvaal is in- 
teresting, not only from an economic, but also from 
a political standpoint. The outcry against the dyna- 
mite monopoly under the Boer régime became com- 
mon not only among the Uitlanders, but among a sec- 
tion of the Boers as well. Old Kruger was obdurate 
to all pleas, declaring that the dynamite monopoly 
was the corner-stone of the Republic. In conse- 
quence, the price of explosives in those days was ex- 
cessive. 

Under the new régime there is an improvement, 
and dynamite has been taken out of politics. There is 
now no monopoly on the article, and, in time, there 
will be practically free trade in dynamite. At pres- 
ent a duty of 7% shillings ($1.80) per case is levied 
on the explosives coming from outside. 

The following data will illustrate the cost of dy- 
namite before the war and at the present time. At 
one of the largest mines on the Rand, the cost of ex- 
plosives per ton mined for the first nine months of 
1899 was 2.72 shillings (65.28c.). For the month of 
August, 1903, the cost on the same mine was 1.65 
shillings (39.6c.), a reduction of more than a shil- 
ling per ton mined. This will be reduced still further 
in the near future, and the cost will come down to 
about 1.4 shillings (33.6c.) per ton mined. Under 
the monopoly the lowest price paid for blasting-gela- 
tine was 98% shillings ($23.64) per case of 50 lb. of 
explosives, delivered on the mine. Just now this ma- 
terial from the same factory costs the mines 67% 
shillings ($16.20) for the explosives, and one shilling 
(24c.) for delivery. 

The Transvaal factory, situated at Modderfontein, 
18 miles from Johannesburg, has a strong competi- 
tor in the explosives works run by De Beers Con- 
solidated. This new factory is situated at Somerset 
West, in Cape Colony, and is a very up-to-date con- 
cern. A large mining group on the Rand has just 
let a contract for explosives for the next few years 
as follows: 50 per cent from the De Beers factory; 
30 per cent from the factory at Modderfontein; 10 
per cent from a German firm; leaving only 10 per 
cent to be bought in the open market. 

The De Beers factory is not yet turning out ex- 
plosives, but will be ready to do so very soon. In 
the determination to manufacture its collodion cotton, 
and not import it from Europe, as they do at Mod- 
derfontein, the De Beers concern is much bolder 
than the Transvaal company. 

The competition between these companies is a 
guarantee that the mining industry will not be taxed, 
as it once was, by a stfong monopoly in explosives. 

The “Zuid Afrikaansche voor Ontslofbou Stoffen, 
Bpt.,” at Modderfontein, sold out for a large sum to 
the British South Africa Explosives Company, and 
although the profit of this new concern can never 
equal that made by the old company, with its mo- 
nopoly, still it has a big future before it. This fac- 
tory is one of the largest in the world, and is up to 
date. The capital of the new company is over 
£1,000,000. There are sixteen directors, ten of whom 
are British and six Continental. 

In extent the company’s works cover nearly ten 
square miles. There are five separate factories, placed 
far apart, for the sake of safety. Just now only twe 
out of the five factories are at work, employing 
‘about 350 whites and goo blacks. 

This factory has been called a “bogus factory,” 
which simply imported all the raw materials, and 
put them together to form explosives. In this re- 
spect this company is no worse off than other dy- 
namite factories. All the raw material is imported, 
the sulphur from Sicily, nitrate of soda from Chile, 
glycerine from Europe, etc. Unfortunately South 
Africa itself furnishes nothing. An attempt was 
made to utilize the pyrite in the Rand gold ores, but 
it failed. A paying deposit of nitrate of soda in 
South Africa would prove of great commercial 
value. 

Of the enormous amounts of nitric and sulphuric 
acids used in the manufacture of explosives at Mod- 


derfontein, none is imported, all of the acid being 
made at the factory. The acid works are very large, 
the sulphuric acid plant being one of the biggest in 
the world. 

The acids for the factories are handled very well. 
They are forced to a central plant by compressed air, 
from which they are distributed to the different fac- 
tories. In the acid works there are platinum utensils 
representing thousands of pounds sterling in value. 
An effective scheme in use at the acid works is the 
tower, at the bottom of which there is a large venti- 
lating fan for cooling the descending water. 

The manufacture of collodion cotton is attended 
with such dangers that the Explosives Company does 
not attempt to make its own supply, but imports it 
from Europe. The material is handled quite wet, as 
the danger from explosion is small when the cot- 
ton is in this condition. There is a collodion cotton 
house at the factory for drying the material. Great 
care is used in this operation, a temperature of 40° C., 
only, being allowed. The danger from explosion is 
due to friction, such as the inrush of cool air into 
the warm room. 

The number of safety devices and places of retreat 
available reflect credit on the management; so _ care- 
fully are the operations watched that the number of 
people killed in the manufacture of the explosives 
is much less than in the mines where the explo- 
sives are used. ’ 

The charging houses are effectually isolated, one 
from the other, so that in case there is an explosion 
in one house the occupants in the next escape. The 
work of rolling the explosives into cartridges or sticks 
is done by Kaffirs, under the direction of European 
women. Boer women were employed at this work 
for a time, but were unsatisfactory. ° 

The demand for blasting-gelatine is greatest, so that 
80 per cent of the product sold is that article. A com- 
pound with 25 per cent gelatine is made for the coal 
mines. Kieselguhr dynamite is no longer in demand, 
a produ¢t made up of wood pulp, flour and nitrate of 
soda, with ocher for coloring the dynamite, being 
used in place of kieselguhr. 

The wages paid the workmen at Modderfontein are 
a good deal below the pay on the mines. A me- 
chanic, for instance, gets about £17 ($81.60) per 
month, whereas his pay on a mine would be about 
£26 ($124.80) per month. The women who work at 
the charging houses receive £8 ($38.40) per month. 
These women become accustomed to handling explo- 
sives, which make the beginner quite sick. The pay 
given the Kaffirs, who are put in compounds, is the 
same as on the mines. The hours of work are about 
the same. 

Although the pay is not as high as it is on a 
mine, the Explosives Company does much more for its 
workmen than the mines do. They receive free 
quarters, free light, etc., and the board is about fi 
($4.80) less than it is on the mines. There is a very 
fine recreation house for the men, with billiard tables, 
etc. The men have a fair brass band, as well. In 
spite of the lower wages, the company has no trouble 
in getting efficient workmen. 

Notwithstanding high wages and costs, it is prob- 
able that between them the explosives factory in the 
Transvaal and the De Beers factory in Cape Colony 
will control the market of South Africa. Since the 
war, about 30,000 cases of explosives have been i1- 
ported, of which 12,000 cases have been sent by the 
gold mines to the factory at Modderfontein, to be 
worked over. 

The two South African companies have favorahle 
contracts with the mining industry for the next few 
years, so that the future is hopeful for both of 
them. 





THE GLASS INDUSTRY IN KANSAS.—A 
very considerable glass industry is growing up in 
Kansas, centering at Independence and Coffeyville. 
Window-glass and bottles are manufactured, chie‘ly 
the former. The Midland Glass Company has a 12- 
pot plant at Independence, and is planning to add a 
36-blower tank, which is equivalent to 36 pots. At 
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Coffeyville there are bottle works and four window- 
glass plants. One of the latter is a 12-pot plant, an- 
other an 18-pot plant, a third is an 18-blower tank, 
and the fourth a 36-blower tank. All of these plants 
are supplied with natural gas, which costs 3c. per 
1,000 cu. ft. The glass finds its chief sale in the 
West and Southwest, the markets of which are well 
commanded from Kansas. The glass industry has 
been established in Kansas by the transfer of labor 
from Indiana. 





PROSPECTING GOLD DREDGE WITH STEEL 
HULL. 


The accompanying drawings illustrate a new gold 
dredge designed by A. W. Robinson, of Montreal, 
Canada, especially for exploration purposes. It is 
intended to be a light and powerful dredge, with suf- 
ficient strength and capacity to enable it to clean up 
bed-rock at 22 ft. depth and to handle free material 
at the rate of 60 tons per hour. Although small and 
light, it is provided with all the appliances of larger 


light as possible and sub-divided into convenient sizes 
and weights. 

The dredge is fitted with steel buckets having a 
nominal capacity of 1.5 cu. ft. each. The material, 
as excavated by the buckets, is delivered into the 
hopper and passed through a revolving screen. The 
coarse tailings from this screen are rejected and dis- 
charged by means of a gravity chute. The fine ma- 
terial contained therein passes through the screen 
into a long sluice-box fitted with riffles by means of 
which the gold is saved. The perforations in the 
screen are of such a size that, with ordinary gravel, 
about 20 per cent of the material is rejected and dis- 
charged over the side and about 80 per cent passes 
through the sluice-box and is discharged astern. 

The movements of the dredge are controlled by 
wire ropes attached to anchorage or on shore. For 


this purpose an independent steam winch is furnished 
having six drums. 

The hull is of steel and is 72 ft. long, 22 ft. wide 
and 4 ft. 6 in. deep. The hull is formed of two 
pontoons, catamaran style. 


Each pontoon will be 













































































PROSPECTING DREDGE, ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION. 


and more powerful machines, and its working parts 
are as few and simple as possible. It is a light ma- 
chine, built wholly of steel, with no cast iron enter- 
ing into its construction except such parts as cannot 
be made of any other material so well, such as the 


engine cylinders. There are but two working shafts 


in the whole of the upper machinery driving the. 


buckets and sereen. These are mounted on a steel 
frame Which is strong and light, and readily put to- 
gether 

these dredges are erected and fitted up complete 
at works before shipment, and all principal parts of 
maclinery tested in operation. All piping and valves, 
are cut and fitted to their proper places, so that 
dredge is in complete working order in every 
Particular. Each part is then plainly marked, 
taken down and carefully packed. In this manner the 
time, expense and labor of erecting and fitting up the 
dredge at its destination is reduced to a minimum, 
and the work required is only that of putting the 
Parts in their places. Those who have been through 
the business of building a wooden hull, and erecting 
the machinery of the ordinary type of dredge thereon, 
will appreciate the value of this. The arrangement of 
the parts is such that the various movements are ac- 


etc 
the 


complished with directness and s‘mplicity, and so | 


that all the operations are under the control of one 
man. For facility in shipment all parts are made as 


8 ft. wide, and they will be connected together by steel 
girders. For convenience in shipment the hull is sub- 
divided according to the conditions of the case. 
Where the locality can be reached by rail or wagon 
haulage the hull is shipped in six sections, riveted up 
complete, which are small enough and light enough 
to be loaded on a car, or hauled over ordinary roads. 
Wherever necessary, the hull can be shipped in a 
knocked-down state, every piece being first fitted to 
position, so that the work of putting it together will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

The bucket-chain is formed entirely of steel forg- 
ings and steel plates. The lip plates of the bucket 
forming the cutting edge are of a special grade of 
hard and tough steel and are 6 in. wide and %-in. 
thick. The pins are of manganese steel and the pin 
joints are fitted with hardened steel bushings ar- 
ranged to be renewable. The tumblers are of cast 
steel and the lighter frame itself is of steel. 

A steel-plate hopper receives the discharge of the 
buckets and conducts it into the mouth of the screen. 
This hopper is made in sections attached to the 
main framing, and all parts subject to the wear of 
the material have renewable lining plates. 

A cylindrical revolving screen, built of perforated 
steel plates, is placed so as to receive the material 
from the hopper. It is set at an inclination of I to 
12, and is of sufficient diameter to receive all the 


material that the buckets can deliver without choking. 
The screen is built with the steel frame, having per- 
forated plates attached to it in such a way that they 
can be readily renewed or replaced, without taking 
the screen apart. 

The upper tumbler is driven by a steel gear from 
a steel pinion on the countershaft. The main gear is 
6 ft. in diameter. The countershaft has a steel pinion 
on one end of it which engages with the main gear 
and a belt pulley 6 ft. in diameter by 14-in. face on 
the other end, and it is connected to the main engine 
by means of a belt. The belt thus furnishes a fric- 
tional medium for the transmission of power, so that 
the parts are relieved from sudden strain. The main 
and countershafts are carried in cast-steel bearings 
lined with babbitt metal and securely bolted to the 
steel framing. 

The screen is carried within a screen-box formed 
of steel plate and having suitable supports within it 
for the rollers upon which the screen rests. The 
screen-box will also have the necessary pipe connec- 
tions for the sluicing water, which will be furnished 
by the centrifugal pump. 

A steel plate stone-chute is provided for carrying 
off the coarse tailings. 

The main engines are of the vertical marine high- 
pressure type, of 32 h. p. All important bearing sur- 
faces are extra large, adapted for steady hard 
work, and provision is made for continuous lubrica- 
tion. The engines have plain slide valves and turned 
steel column frames; they are fitted with a 
throttle valve and link motion which are controlled 
from the operator’s platform by levers and rods. 

Water for sluicing purposes is supplied by an in- 
dependent centrifugal pump having 8-in. suction and 
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6-in. discharge, placed upon the main deck as indi- 
cated on the drawing. The engines for driving this 
pump are of the vertical high-pressure type. The 
pump will discharge part of its water into the head 
of the sluice-box and part into the head of the screen. 

For the purpose of working the mooring lines and 
raising and lowering the bucket-ladder an independ- 
ent winch is furnished having six drums. Each 
drum is fitted with independent clutch and brake. 
The winch is also fitted with a capstan-head for 
general hauling and warping purposes. This winch 
is entirely of steel. The drums are of steel plate with 
cast-steel heads and pressed steel-plate flanges. All 
the gears are of steel, and the frame is built up of 
steel plates and channels. 

The two forward drums are provided with a pow- 
erful band brake to each—bands made of steel lined 
with wood blocks. The standing part of the band is 
secured to the steel deck, and power is delivered to 
the bands by cross-shafts and levers connected with 
the operator’s platform. The four small drums are 
fitted with standing brakes and provided with suit- 
able adjustment. 

The winch is driven by a pair of double, reversible, 
high-pressure engines having steel columns and 
frames similar to the main engines. 

The movements of the dredge are controlled from 
the operator’s platform on the upper deck, on the 
starboard side, directly over the winch. All lever 
connections for operating the winch are placed here 
in convenient position, and also levers for the main 
engines. In this manner the entire dredge can be 
operated by two men, not including those employed 
in fuel supply. 

Steam is furnished by one boiier of the water-tube 
type. This boiler is specially built for the work, and 
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adapted to burn inferior wood, and it occupies small 
space. It is so designed that it can be easily re- 
paired at any time with ordinary pipe-fitting tools 
and can be taken apart into small pieces for conven- 
ient shipment. The grate surface and fire-box are 
extra large and the boiler is adapted for a working 
pressure of 200 Ib. 

The bucket-ladder is suspended from a steel frame 
by means of a wire-rope tackle of ample length. 
The hauling part of this tackle is carried to the 
winch as before described. _The suspension tackle is 
of sufficient capacity and lift to raise the bucket- 
ladder from its maximum depth to 2 ft. clear of the 
water. 

The sluice-box extends over the stern of the 
dredge, as indicated on the drawing. It is built en- 
tirely of steel and suspended by steel wire ropes 
mounted: on a strong A-frame. The sluice-box is 
fitted for its entire length with steel riffles of a size 
and character adapted to the gold to be saved. The 
bottoms of the screen and buckets are also fitted with 
riffles. 

The dredge is manipulated entirely by wire-rope 
anchorages, no spuds being employed. This method 
of mooring enables the dredge to be used con- 
veniently in almost any situation. It can work as 
well in an open river, with a current of 6 to 8 miles 
per hour, as in an enclosed pond. It can dig its own 
flotation through dry ground above water level and 
the sluice-box is high enough to dispose of the tail- 
ings without the necessity of using a tailings elevator. 

It is now recognized that the only really satisfac- 
tory way to test a gold-dredging property is by means 
of a dredge, and it is better economy to begin with a 
small and light machine, such as is here illustrated, 
which will furnish exact information as to the condi- 
tions to be met with, rather than to try experiments 
at the outset with a large and costly dredge, which 
may or may not be a success. This dredge is large 
enough to more than pay its working expenses, if 
gold exists in the ground, and if the conditions are 
such as to warrant greater expenditures and larger 
machines they can then be entered upon with absolu.e 
assurance of success. 





THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION’S 
BOND ISSUE. 


Our readers know that we have referred to the 
action of the United States Steel Corporation, in 
seeking to exchange part of its preferred stock for 
bonds, as unwise. We also referred at the time to 
the failure of the exchange proposition, when finally 
made. In this connection we reproduce the apt com- 
ments of the New York Evening Post on a recent 
statement submitted by the Corporation: 

“Nothing much more curious than the report on 
the Steel Corporation’s bond issue to date, submitted 
to the Stock Exchange at the listing of the bonds, 
has been seen in the whole series of syndicate expe- 
dients. The contract between the company and the 
bankers stipulated that ‘on or before the first day 
of October, 1903,’ the company should issue to the 
bankers the underwritten bonds; adding that ‘the 
bankers hereby guarantee that there will be 
made and performed Subscriptions for at 
least $100,000,000 of such bonds at par, for $80,000,- 
000 of which bonds payment shall be made in pre- 
ferred stock at par, and for the remaining $20,000,000 
thereof payment shall be made in cash.’ When con- 
tinuance of the syndicate’s life beyond October I was 
announced, last month, it was supposed that the only 
privilege extended was the right to convert stock 
into bonds in excess of the guarantee. No one im- 
agined that fulfillment of all other contract guar- 
antees was to be deferred. Yet the statement to the 
Stock Exchange shows that instead of $20,000,000 
cash having been paid in by the syndicate, only 
$2,884,500 bonds have been issued in return for cash. 
This, it hardly need be said, puts a new face on the 
extension to next July. That concession now ap- 
pears to have meant that the company obligingly 
consented not to ask for the promised cash on the 


contracted date. Apparently, the $2,884,500 repre- 
sents only the pro rata payment by syndicate sub- 
scribers who declined to accede to the extension; 
for even the recent call of 25 per cent should have 
produced $5,000,000. In view of what was said of 
the company’s need for $50,000,000 cash, in view of 
the huge fiscal undertaking entered on to facilitate 
the raising of it, and in view, finally, of the enormous 
sum payable in commissions to the syndicate— $5,331,- 
000 on the bonds already listed—the formal statement 
of the cash obtained is, to say the least, an anti- 
climax.” 





ABSTRACTS -OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


Pittsburg Coal Company. 


A statement just published by this company covers 
the nine months ending September 30, 1903. The 
net earnings for that period were $5,153,788, against 
$2,868,321 for the corresponding time in 1902; show- 
ing an increase of $2,285,467 this year. The com- 
pany, on October 23, paid the third quarterly divi- 
dend for the year on the preferred stock. The state- 
ment says, further: 

“After the payment of this dividend, the company 
has left a greater sum of earnings, undivided, than 
has been declared and paid in dividends during the 
past four years. Out of these undivided earnings of 
the company up to September 30, 1903, regular divi- 
dends of 7 per cent per annum on the preferred stock 
of the company could be paid for a period of five 
years if the company should not earn any money at 
all during that period. The net earnings have been 
reduced, according to the unvarying policy of the 
company, by regular monthly charges for coal ex- 
haustion, and for depreciation on plant and equip- 
ment. The sinking fund of the company thus accu- 
mulated during the four years of its operations now 
amounts to about $5,000,000. The earnings of the 
company for the coming six months will compare 
favorably with the very good earnings of the year 
1903 to date, for the reason that practically all of the 
coal that the company will be able to mine and ship 
during that period is already sold on yearly contracts 
at good prices. 

“About 40 per cent of the company’s output is 
shipped from Lake Erie ports to docks along the 
Great Lakes, and during the months of navigation a 
sufficient surplus, or stock, is accumulated on the 
docks to provide for consumers’ requirements during 
the months in which navigation is closed. The com- 
pany owns a very large percentage of all the dock 
facilities along the Lakes, and owns the coal that is 
carried on them, until actual delivery is made to con- 
sumers. In this way a large sum in working capital 
is employed during the summer months in the min- 
ing, transportation, unloading, etc., of this coal. The 
coal carried on these northwestern docks at this time, 
which will be turned into cash from month to month, 
as deliveries are made to consumers, represents an 
item almost sufficient to take care of the entire float- 
ing and current debt of the company, without taking 
into account upwards of $7,000,000 in good accounts 
receivable now on the books.” 

The following circular, which was sent, confiden- 
tially, to stockholders, some time ago, gives the terms 
on which this company has acquired control of the 
Monongahela River Coal Company, which owns most 
of the ‘river mines’ in the Pittsburg district: 

“On September 2, 1903, Mr. Whitney contracted to 
sell to the Pittsburg Coal Company 300,000 shares of 
the common stock and 50,000 shares of the preferred 
stock of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal 
& Coke Company, at the respective prices of $15 per 
share for common and $45 per share for preferred 
stock. The terms of the sale are as follows: For 
the common stock, $5 per share is to be paid Novem- 
ber I, 1904, 1905 and 1906 respectively, without interest. 
For the preferred stock a sum equal to 6c. per ton on 
each and every ton of coal mined from the properties 
of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Company is to be set aside by the Pittsburg Coal 


Company and devoted to the payments in semi-an- 
nual installments beginning on January 20, 10904, 
until the entire purchase money shall have been paid. 
This purchase is also without interest, but until the 
payments are completed, holders are entitled to re. 
ceive dividends on such remainder of their stock as 
shall not have been lifted. The Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburg is depository for both issues of 
stock, and will on November 3, 1903, give negotialle 
receipts to holders for such stock as may be de- 
posited, stating the terms and conditions of the 
trust. 

“Recent market conditions have been such as pcs- 
sibly to make this sale more attractive than it ap- 
peared on September 2 of this year. In view of these 
conditions, therefore, we have decided to offer to all 
stockholders of record in the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Company on September 2, 
1903, a pro rata participation in this sale. Of the 
preferred stock, one-fourth has been sold; of the 
common stock, three-fourths are included. You are 
duly notified that if,,by Saturday, October 24, 1903, 
you will advise us of the number of either common 
or preferred shares you held on September 2, 1903, 
our Mr. Whitney will give you notice to present 75 
per centum of your common and 25 per centum of 
your preferred holdings to the Union Trust Com- 
pany, with instructions that in exact proportion to 
your ownership, you may obtain participation in the 
sale above referred to. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary that this notification be 
given us by October 24 and the stock be delivered. to 
the Union Trust Company on November 3, 1903, in 
case you wish to accept the participation hereby ex- 
tended.” 

This circular is signed by Geo. I. Whitney and by 
Whitney & Stephenson, who have arranged the deal. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail price. 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
cf the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


Progress of the Mineral Industry of Tasmania. 
Compiled by W. H. Twelvetrees, Government 
Geologist. Hobart, Tasmania: Government 
Printer. Pages, 16. 


New South Wales Statistical Register. Part III., 
Land Settlement. T. A. Coghlan, Government 
Statistician. Sydney, N. S. W.: State Printer. 
Pages, 32. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Industrial Statistics of Rhode Island. Henry E. 
Tiepke, Commissioner. Providence, R. I.: State 
Printer. Pages, 544. 


Les Pompes. By R. Masse; with preface by Haton 
de la Goupilliere, Paris, France; Veuve Ch. Du- 
nod. Pages, 528; illustrated. Price (in New 
York), $10.50. 


Fisheries of the Middle Atlantic States. Prepared 
for the United States Fish Commission, by E. \V. 
Evermann. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. Pages, 108. 


Victoria. Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines 
and Water Supply, to02. W. E. Anderson, Secie- 
tary for Mines. Melbourne, Victoria: State Print- 
er. Pages, 72; illustrated. 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of ‘jie 
Smithsonian Institution, 1902. S. P. Langley, 
Secretary. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. Pages, 684; illustrated. 


Handbuch der Eisenhuttenkunde. 
III, By A. Ledebur. Leipzig, Germany: Arthur 
Felix. Pages (the three parts), 1,160; illustrated. 
Price (in New York), $14.50. 


Parts I., II. and 


Indiana. Department of Geology and Natural Ke- 
sources. Twenty-sixth Annual Report. W. S. 
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Bilatchley, 
S 


State Geologist. Indianapolis, Ind.: 
‘ate Printer. Pages, 680; illustrated. 
Utilization of the Skins of Aquatic Animals. Pre- 


pared for the United States Fish Commission by 
Crarles H. Stevenson. Washingtor: Government 
Printing Office. Pages, 72; illustrated. 


Reg’ster of Mines and Minerals of Tuolumne County, 
California. Lewis E. Aubury, State Mineralogist. 
San Francisco, Cal.: Published by the State Min- 
ing Bureau. Pages, 32; with map. Price, 25 cents. 

The Canadian Mining Manual and Mining Com- 
panies’ Year-Book. Thirteenth Year. Compiled 
and edited by B. T. A. Bell. Ottawa, Can.: Pub- 
lished by the Canadian Mining Manual. Pages, 
350. Price, $4.50. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 





Annual Reports of the Inspector of Mines of the 
State of Kentucky for the Years 1901 and 1902. 
C. J. Norwood, Chief Inspector. Louisville, Ky.; 
State Printer. Pages, 580; illustrated. 


The coal mining industry of Kentucky has shown 
a notable development within the last few years. 
Some of the coal extracted is of the very highest 
grade, and the State is one of the few producing 
cannel coal. The extent of the coal-fields and the 
growth of the industry are shown in this report. 
The coal meagures underlie an area of 15,680 square 
miles in two distinct fields; one of 11,180 square 
miles being a part of the great Appalachian coal- 
field, and the other, of 4,500 square miles, being part 
of the Illinois-Indiana, or interior coal-field. Work- 
able beds of coal are found in 5: different counties. 
Mining is carried on in 24 counties, 13 in the eastern 
field, and 11 in the western. Coking coal occurs in 
10 counties in the eastern field. Cannel coal is found 
in some 16 counties. The total output of all the 
mines in the State in 1902 was 6,429,419 tons, valued 
at $6,225,639; of this, 67,056 tons were cannel coal. 
The total output of coke was 126,559 tons, all made 
in beehive ovens, of which there were 495 in the 
State. The total number of persons employed at the 
mines during the year was 12,036, of whom 9,867 
were employed underground. Of the commercial 
output, 45.6 per cent was mined by machine, the total 
number of machines in use being 349, of which 258 
were driven by compresed air, and gI by electricity. 
Considering the large output, the recent rapid de- 
velopment of the mines, the lack of a strict mining 
law, and the haphazard way in which mining is too 
often done, the death rate among the miners is low, 


being in 1902 but 1.826 per 1,000 of inside employees, 
anc 1.578 per 1,000 of outside employees; in 1901 the 
Tate was 2.283 per 1,000 for inside employees, and 
1.0! for all employees. 

‘ ». Norwood calls attention to the large propor- 
tic’ of deaths due to falls of top, amounting on an 
average to over 50 per cent of the total fatalities. The 
low death rate, in view of the factors above men- 
tic: ed, is probably due largely to the fact that the 
mires are generally free from gas. In the 15 


yex's ending with 1902 but two lives were lost by 
exp osions of gas or dust. 

\'r, Norwood also calls attention to needed im- 
pro. cments in the State mining law; particularly the 
corpulsory use of a higher grade ‘!luminating oil, 
the preparation of better mine maps, and the need 
of . mining law covering metalliferous and clay 
mics. His report, besides giving a summary of 
Pp’ \uction, number of employees, list of mines ex- 
amined, ete. gives the scales in force between the 
Moc operators and the mine employees where the 
laticr are organized; something which might well 


be given by mine inspectors in other States. The 
report also describes the longwall working of a 
ene ae Kensee, gives a summarized account of the 
ero ogical formations and economic geology of the 


“tate, and contains a report on the Eastern coal- 
ticid, the last a reprint of material issued by the State 
Survey. Mr. Norwood points out that the complete 
returns of production for 1901. as published by the 





Bureau and by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, differed in the aggregate but 4,726 tons, though 
the returns ‘from different counties varied from 20,148 
tons at the maximum to 427 tons at the minimum. 
The figures of the State mine inspector are now com- 
piled from monthly teturns made by all commercial 
mines, that is, all mines employing over 10 men. 
Kentucky is becoming an important coal producer, 
its output being now greater than that of Maryland. 
Mr. Norwood is entitled to much credit for the ex- 
cellent work done by the Bureau with its small staff, 
and his requests should receive full consideration 
from the State. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
invariably be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the Epitor. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 





The Hays Mining Company. 

Str. Since Mr. Forbes Rickard, in his letter to the 
JourNAL of the 24th inst., has found it advisable to 
warn its readers against believing me or making use 
of my article on the Mines of the Pinitos and Azul 
mountains, Mexico, I trust that you will allow me a 
few words in rebuttal. 

To characterize my description as “picturesque in- 
accuracy” is a trivial matter compared with chal- 
lenging the truth of my statements: Why not write 
“inaccurate” again? Surely it would have been more 
proper when so great a distance is between us. He 
seems to be under the impression that I wrote as an 
advocate of the promoters of the Hays Mining Com- 
pany, which I had at least to mention, whereas it was 
mainly to illustrate the too liberal interpretation 
of certain Mexican mining laws to the exclusion of 
individual prospectors from extensive auriferous dis- 
tricts, so I am unwillingly forced to now make this 
company and its affairs the subject of my explana- 
tion. Last March I made a rapid examination of the 
Hays mines and timber as a whole, for two of the 
original subscribers to report on the probability of 
its making good returns on the capitalization, and 
my sampling of various prospects resulted in the 
values I quoted, to which I must adhere for that 
date. Most of the openings I considered worth de- 
veloping and promised a good future, but Inde- 
pendencia No. 1, though giving a fair assay, I did not 
expect to hold its width and value; but one prospect I 
then coveted I should like to give a trial to now. In 
common justice to the local management I must say 
that they then made no extravagant claims for values, 
and my assays and pannings were generally higher 
than expected; but owing to the limited development 
there was little data for judging their permanence. A 
milling test was being prepared of over 200 tons as a 
general average of drifts and headings from Inde- 
pendencia No. 2, which I sampled, getting a value of 
$28, and one of the directors told me this was con- 
firmed later by the bullion from the mill run. I 
thought this test fairly taken, but could not vouch 
for its absolute accuracy. Mr. Rickard does not tell 
us that he himself made the last report he refers to 
after a violent disagreement with the whole manage- 
ment, though he doubtless had reason enough; nor 
does he say that application was made for a receiver, 
after publication of my article, upon complaint of a 
stockholder that much of the most valuable property 
claimed in the prospectus was not owned by the 
company, and that the personal habits of the presi- 

dent were not satisfactory. I was not asked to pass 
upon the titles, but went there largely with the view 
of leasing, for a friend and myself, certain of the 
company’s more distant claims should I be satisfied 
upon inspection, and I made a tentative offer for 
one, which was rejected by the president. As I was 
ordinarily careful in my observations, made chiefly 
from the standpoint of a mine operator, I certainly 
shall resist the base assertion that I was either en- 


tirely deceived or am wilfully deceiving, even from a 
man who was on the ground later and longer. 

Last March Independencia No. 2 made a good 
showing, both for value and permanence, in spite of 
the work being done in unworkmanlike manner, 
though it is true the gophering made systematic ex- 
amination difficult and uncertain. I was entirely 
misled on the water question of the Hays valley, as 
I only lately discovered. 

Apart from any value that the Hays mines’ might 
possess, and granting what was claimed, I did not 
consider the ownership of a majority of the stock as 
a safe element for the minority holders, who were to 
supply the money, and strongly objected to the con- 
duct of the actual operations by men ignorant of 
mining, as was certainly the case; but I did think 
that the visible profit in lumbering the large tract 
of timber then claimed would more than offset the 
chances taken in developing some of the gold veins 
of a yet unproved district, provided that certain 
ambitious schemes proposed, including stocking a. 
large ranch, should not be attempted on the present 
capitalization. If a failure resulted, I thought it 
would only come from bad handling, and I was not 
surprised to hear there was trouble in the camp, 
but never suspected its reason. 

In my article I gave specific instances of values, 
etc., to which I adhere, and, now that I have at- 
tempted to give my motives, trust that chance readers 
will do me the ordinary justice to credit them. Right 
or wrong, I am in excellent company, as may be 
proved by the full report of Mr. Walter H. Weed, 
of the United States Geological Survey, which was 
made available to the public through the company’s 
prospectus. Mr. Weed’s experience and motives no 
one will question. REGINALD W. PETRE. 

Baltimore, Oct. 27, 1903. 





Wire-Rope Tramways. 


Sir—In a late issue of your JouRNAL there was 
published the abstract of an article on wire-rope 
tramways read before the American Mining Con- 
gress recently held at Deadwood, South Dakota. 
As the author of this paper claims to be a tramway 
engineer, I consider the statements made therein 
open for discussion, and I beg the privilege of an- 
swering some of them through your columns. 

To the writer’s mind, the history of aerial tram- 
ways really starts from the day when we first learned 
how to make steel wire of a suitable quality and 
cheap enough to allow of its being used in tramway 
construction, and it is contemporary with the devel- 
opment of the steel rail for railroad purposes. An 
old single-rope tramway, built in central Colorado 
eighteen years ago, was recently examined by the 
writer. It has been out of service and abandoned for 
twelve years, and the present owners of the property 
are considering the installation of an up-to-date 
double-rope line in its place. The rope that was 
used in the original construction was made of a very 
good quality of iron wire, and it had evidently seen 
hard service, as it was spliced in many places. I 
cite this example as showing how recent has been 
the progress toward efficient tramway construction, 
as no tramway engineer of the present day would 
think of using such material. 

If the author of the article referred to had trav- 
eled through Colorado, he would have found out 
that nearly 95 per cent of the ore that is being trans- 
ported over tramways, in that State and in Utah, is 
transported over double-rope lines, and they have all ‘ 
been constructed by the company which was the 
pioneer in tramway construction in America and 
which has built more successful tramway lines in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico than all their 
imitators put together; and it would not have dam- 
aged his article, or his own reputation as a fair- 
minded engineer, to have mentioned the fact. He 
might also have said that all the figures given and 
instances quoted concerning capacities and costs of 
maintenance had been taken from lines that were 
built by the same company. 

It is a fact that can be demonstrated to practical 
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men that the simple double-rope tramways of the 
Bleichert type are the cheapest and best that have 
been developed up to the present time, and the 
secret of their success is that they are designed to 
suit actual conditions. In severa! cases which have 
come under the writer’s observation where the style 
of construction of the Bleichert system had been 
closely imitated, failure has resulted on account of 
inferior material being used in the construction of 
them. In the mining business, where it is frequently 
very hard work to get capital interested in even the 
best kind of prospects, there is a very strong inclina- 
tion to put in the cheapest installation that can possi- 
bly be purchased, and then rebuild or change the 
system as the mine is developed. This way of de- 
veloping mining properties has resulted in a great 
deal of cheap tramway work being done. 

In using figures for comparative costs of transpor- 
tation over tramway lines, no intelligent idea can be 
formed unless the conditions are stated. The Colo- 
rado tramway which is mentioned in the article is 
that of the Camp Bird mine, near Ouray. This 
tramway was built in 1898, and at that time it was 
strictly up to date in every particular. It was de- 
signed to carry 12 tons of ore per hour, and to feed 
the mill, that was built when it was installed, with 
enough ore by running the tramway one shift of 10 
hours. The mill capacity was doubled after the 
tramway had been in service one year, and it was 
decided to make the tramway convey enough ore to 
feed it by running two shifts of eight hours each, 
and the tramway has been werked in that way for 
the last four years. 

The Camp Bird tramway is a simple Bleichert 
line, equipped with buckets of 5 cu. ft. capacity; the 
Webber friction grip is used, and there are no auto- 
matic features about it. The low costs of transpor- 
tation and maintenance quoted are correct, and for a 
line that is operated under the conditions existing at 
the Camp Bird they are certainly very low, and, con- 
sidering the conditions under which it is operated, 
the management there have just cause for being 
proud of the record made, but they are higher than 
they should be on account of their operating the line 
in two shifts. If this line had been built to carry a 
tonnage of 30 tons per hour, and the mill supplied 
by running it only one shift, the costs of operation 
would have been largely reduced. There is an angle- 
station in this line also, which was put in to avoid 
snow-slides ; this makes the cost of operation higher 
than it would be if the line was a straight one. This 
angle-station and the running of the tramway in two 
shifts, instead of one, were points that were consid- 
ered by the management. On account of local con- 
ditions, it was decided to run the tramway this way 
and stand the extra expense. 

The Camp Bird tramway has been in continuous 
operation for five years, without a serious break- 
down or interruption of traffic, and the original in- 
stallation of ropes and rolling stock is still in serv- 
ice and in good condition. If the author of the 
paper had enlarged on the real causes of such a re- 
markably good record, and told the Congress how 
the results had been achieved, he would have given 
them something of real value. 

There is one very important point about tramway 
construction in the mountain regions of Colorado 
and Utah that is frequently not considered at all in 
the installation of cheap automatic tramways, and 
that is the question of handling back-freight with 
speed and economy. On all the Bleichert tramways 
in the San Juan mountains, and in several places in 
Utah, this question is as important as carrying the 
ore down. This is the case at the Camp Bird at 
Ouray, at the Smuggler-Union and Liberty Bell at 
Telluride, and at the Silver Lake, the Iowa, the 
Tiger and the Gold King mines at Silverton; and in 
Utah the return-freight on the Highland Boy, United 
States, Centennial-Eureka and Grand _ Central 
tramways, consisting of fuel, mine supplies and 
commissary stores of all kinds, is a very important 
factor. Credit for this kind of work is never given 
in figuring the costs of maintenance and operation, 


even in cases where the expense of doing such work 
adds largely to the cost of running the tramway. 
This is notably the case at the Liberty Bell and 
Smuggler-Union mines at Telluride, and unless the 
conditions existing in the special cases are stated, 
when figures of cost are quoted, they are apt to be 
misleading, and worthless for use in comparison. 

On any kind of a tramway that is equipped with 
automatic loading devices, this kind of work can 
only be done by a sacrifice of valuable time, as the 
tramway has to be stopped while any back-freight 
is being loaded into the buckets; and it is frequently 
the case that the terminal arrangements are such, 
that most bulky kinds of freight cannot be sent over 
the line at all. 

It is seldom that automatic loading and unloading 
devices can be used economically; they cannot be 
used on any mine where the ore is fed to the 
buckets from mine cars as it comes from the mine, 
and the loading of any kind of wet, sticky ore is a 
physical impossibility with them. They could not be 
used on any of the tramways above mentioned, and 
the only case that has ever come under the writer’s 
observation where the traveling loading device did 
fairly good work was at a mine near Rossland. In 
that case the ore was dry, and was crushed and 
screened, and then passed over a very expensive 
plant of picking tables, before being loaded in the 
tramway buckets; being picked and sorted. in this 
way, it made the proposition an ideal one for auto- 
matic loading. Every engineer who has_ been 
through the mining districts of Colorado knows that 
these conditions are seldom met in tramway prac- 
tice; in a very large majority of the mines the ore 
has to be conveyed to the mill as it comes in the 
mine cars, and it is a fact that can be very easily 
demonstrated by observation and inquiry among 
practical tramway men that all kinds of automatic 
loading and unloading devices have, from an econom- 
ical standpoint, proved failures in Colorado and 
Utah. 

Since the Camp Bird tramway was built there have 
been several improvements made in the construction 
of Bleichert lines. The most notable of these are the 
automatic speed controller, the automatic grip at- 
tacher, and some minor improvements in the terminal 
rails and support-saddles but none of these improve- 
ments have made any radical change in the system; 
they are simply the natural results of experience. 
The speed controller regulates the speed of the 
tramway automatically, and, while the brakes are 
still installed for emergency use, the expense of a 
brakeman is done away with. The automatic at- 
tacher is also a device for saving labor, the buckets 
being attached in motion as they are pushed out of 
the terminal, thereby reducing wear on the traction 
rope and increasing the life of it. These improve- 
ments are gradually being installed on the old lines, 
as repairs are found necessary, and they will eventu- 
ally all be brought up to date. 

After a long and varied experience in tramway 
work, and careful observation of the different kinds 
of tramway construction, the writer has reached the 
conclusion that no kind of a wire-rope tramway that 
has lugs attached to the traction rope, or the buckets 
attached permanently thereto, can ever be made an 
economical success on any tramway line where the 
grades are as heavy as they are in most of the tram- 
way lines that have been installed in the Rocky 
Mountain region. They may be reasonably success- 
ful on level lines, or on lines where the grades are 
comparatively light, and where the material to be 
transported can be handled through automatic load- 
ing devices; but they have certainly been “tried and 
found wanting” in every case where they have been 
installed in the mountains of Colorado. The wear 
on the traction rope will always be very severe on 
any kind of a tramway that has lugs or buckets 
fastened to the rope, and while the first cost of in- 
stallation may appear cheaper, the difference in cost 
is very soon made up by the increased cost of main- 
tenance. 


The aerial tramway business is peculiar, from the 


fact that it is impossible to make an estimate of cost 
of the installation of any kind of a wire-rope tram- 
way unless you have all the data about the location 
of the mine and mill, the kind and weight of ore to 
be handled, and the length of line, with a rough pro- 
file of the ground it passes over; and the attempt 
of the author of the paper to give an idea of the 
costs per foot of tramways in the Black Hills is very 
misleading. He is also badly off in his estimates 
for construction in Colorado, as I have known of 
cases in my personal experience where the cost of 
installation has varied from 75c. to over $2 per run- 
ning foot, and the cost of materials, f. 0. b. factory, 
varies from $1.10 to $1.70 per ruuning foot, on ac- 
count of the variations in length and grade of the 
different propositions. These figures are based on a 
10-ton per hour line, and inquirers frequently re- 
quest that the line be designed to carry a much 
heavier tonnage, which means that they want the 
line erected for a tonnage of 30 or 40 tons per hour; 
but they only want rolling stock enough to carry 10 
tons per hour for a start. This is very much the 
most satisfactory way to build tramways, and it 
shows that the buyers of this kind of machinery are 
profiting by the experience of others who have in- 
stalled lines of light capacity and then, as their mines 
have been developed, have found it imperatively 
necessary to rebuild their lines at a heavy expense, 
to allow them to convey the increased tonnage. 

This has been the experience with nearly all the 
heavy-capacity lines in the San Juan country; and 
in three cases, known to the writer, the expense of re- 
building has been five or six times as much as the 
cost would have been if the miner’s “foresight had 
been as good as his hindsight.” 

The writer’s advice to all mining men who have 
tramway propositions in view, and who do not know 
exactly what they want, would be to visit the San 
Juan country, and personally inspect the methods in 
use there. 

R. D. Seymour. 

Denver, Colo., Oct. 14, 1903. 





RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED. 


LocaTION OF MINERAL CLAIMS IN BritisH CoLUM- 
BIA.—The provisions of the Mineral Act as to loca- 
tion are imperative, and failure to observe them in- 
validates a location, unless cured by the remedial 
sections 16 (g) and.28. Section 28 does not include 
within its purview any area not duly located; and 
the irregularities cured by that section are only such 
as occur in the interval between location and record 
and the recording of the last certificate of work. 

Where a location is purported to be made on 
ground already occupied by a valid and existing loca- 
tion, the junior location is invalid to, at least, the 
extent of the ground already covered by the senior 
location. Performance of the annual assessment 
work (or the equivalent money payment), is the 
annual rental payable to the Crown, and therefore, in 
the case of a valid location, whenever a dispute 
arises in which payment of rent is concerned, the 
production of certificate work—that is, payment— 
is conclusive against all the world, except the Crown 
itself, in a suit to set it aside for fraud. 

Failure to give the “approximate compass bear- 
ing” of No. 2 post will invalidate a location. Such 
defect, if of a character calculated to mislead, cannot 
be cured by Section 16 (g), nor by a certificate of 
work under Section 28. Accuracy is as essential in 
the case of fractional claims as in full-sized claims. 

Failure to discover “mineral in place” invalidates 
a location, and such discovery must be established as 
a fact when the onus of proving it is upon the locator 
—belief is insufficient—Manley v. Collom; Supreme 
Court of Canada on appeal from the Full Court of 
British Columbia; Martin’s ‘Reports of Mining 
Claims in British Columbia.’ 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Queries should relate to matters within our special province, 
such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; prefer- 
ence will be given to topics which seem to be of interest to 
others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. hile names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 





Sulphuric Acid Chambers—What weight of sheet 
lead should be used in the construction of sulphuric 
acid chambers? What are the requirements for 
such lead? What is the best form of chamber?— 
BB: 

Answer.—Sheet lead weighing 6 lb. to the square 
foot is commonly employed, but as light as 4 lb. and 
as heavy as 8 Ib. are sometimes used. The heavier 
the lead, the greater the first cost, but also the 
greater is the durability. The cost of the lead, in- 
cluding what is used in chambers and towers, is a 
large item in the erection of an acid plant, coming 
to nearly 40 per cent of the total cost, and conse- 
quently the weight of the metal that is to be used 
is a very important consideration. In comparing 
the bids of contracting engineers, therefore, special 
attention should be given to the weight of the lead 
that it is proposed to use, since low bids may mean 
light lead. As to the kind of lead, it should be 
what is known as ‘chemical’ or ‘chemical hard.’ 
This is a certain kind of Missouri lead, which con- 
tains a little copper and antimony, those impurities 
giving it the property of withstanding acid corrosion. 
better than ordinary soft lead. As to the particular 
brand, one engineer may call for one and another 
for another, but this is largely a whim, or is due to 
his familiarity with a certain kind, because there is 
teally no rule for the production of chemical hard 
lead, nor any specifications to govern its composition. 
Chemical lead sells usually for a slight advance over 
ordinary soft Missouri, this premium varying from 
5 to 10c. per 100 lb., according to the demand. The 
cost of rolling is 0.5 to 1.0 c. per lb., according to 
quantity, etc. The conventional form for acid 
chambers is that of a rectangular box, from 24 by 
20 ft. to 30 by 24 ft. in cross-section and of length 
to suit, but preferably not more than 80 ft. The 
late Robert Hasenclever, who was an eminent au- 
thority on sulphuric acid manufacture, advocated a 
form of chamber having six sides to its cross- 
section. The cylindrical chambers of Meyer’s 
tangential system are now coming into considerable 
use, and have much to recommend them. The com- 
petition of the catalytic process is causing the acid 
makers, who adhere to the chamber process, to be 
alive to the value of improvements, and the be- 
havior of the acid mist in the chambers is, at present, 
receiving a great deal of attention. 





PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY. 


UNITED STATES. 
following is a list of patents relating to mining and 


mtallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Potent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
upon the receipt ef 25 cents. In ordering specifications cor- 
respondents are requested to name the issue of the JouRNAL 


in which notice of the patent appeared: 


Week Ending October 27, 1903. 


742,158. COAL SCREEN.—James P. Burke, Cornwall Land- 
ing, N. Y., assignor to American Coal Screen Company. 
In combination a frame, a plurality or laterally adjustable 
slats, two or more links pivoted to the frame and extend- 
ing across and pivoted to said slats and adapted to hold said 
Slats substantially parallel in their different adjusted posi- 
tions, a screw having a thread, and a nut connected with 
one of said slats and traveling on said thread, whereby a 
rotation of said screw causes said slats to be moved apart 
and said screw to be moved laterally of itself. 

742,191. GRINDING MILL.—Philip E. Hodgkin, Reading, 

and Richard Pemberton, Northfleet, England, assignors to 

the Pulsometer Engineering Company, Ltd., Reading, Eng- 
land. A grinding mill comprising a casing consisting of for- 


ward and rearward parts detachably connected together and 
provided respectively with an Inlet for material to be 
ground and an outlet for ground material, a fixed stone 
built up of a number of annular sections placed side by 
side and secured in the forward portion of said casing, a 
driving-shaft extending longitudinally through said casing 
and fixed stone and having a plain rear end, a conical runner 
having an external conical surface and a cylindrical bore 
and built up of a number of annular sections fixed side by 
side in a detachable manner to said shaft, longitudinal 
frames at the sides of said casing, forward and rearward 
cross-beams carried by said side frames and provided with 
bearings for said shaft, and means for forcing the said shaft 
and runner endwise. 


.192, MACHINE FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL STONE 

BUILDING BLOCKS.—Oliver A. Hoyt, Akron, Ohio. The 
combination of a baseboard, a mandrel arranged to form 
an opening in the finished product, firmly and immovably 
mounted above said board, a mold to inclose and surround 
said mandrel, two freely-slidable tamps or rams mounted 
in said mold and inclosing said mandrel. 


742,193. DRUM FOR HOISTING OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


—Chas. W. Hunt, West Brighton, N. Y. A flanged drum 
having cheek-pieces adjacent to the flanges thereof to direct 
successive turns of the rope, chain or cable away from said 
flanges respectively. 


742,196. APPARATUS FOR CHARGING AND CLEAN- 
ING FURNACES.—Thomas Jones, Iola, Kan. An appa- 
ratus for charging a retort, comprising a holder for con- 
taining the material to be treated and means for forcing 
the charge from the holder without altering the position 
of the holder in so doing. 


742,197, APPARATUS FOR CLEANING FURNACES.— 
Thomas Jones, Iola, Kan. A retort-cleaning device com- 
prising a wedge-shaped scraping tool provided with a fluid 
passage, and means for forcing fluid under pressure through 
said passage. 


742,198. FURNACE WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDING.— 
Wilhelm Josten, Neuss, Germany. A fuel-feeding apparatus 
composed of a movable grate, a slidable magazine having 
a number of compartments, a magazine-locking device, and 
means controlled by the grate for releasing said kcking 
device. 


742,199. FURNACE-BOTTING APPARATUS.—Michael 
Killeen and John F. Lewis, Braddock, and Albion P. 
Aiken, Port Perry, Pa. A botting-machine comprising a 
botting bar, a reciprocating support arranged to actuate the 
bar, and actuating mechanism for the support arranged to 
increase or amplify its movement over that of the power 
applied. 

742,200. APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING SEAM- 
LESS TUBING.—John H. King and Edward M. Wolfe, 
Beaverfalls, Pa., assignors of one-third to George H. 
Blaxter, Pittsburg, Pa. An apparatus for manufacturing 
tubing, the combination with a table provided with means 
for supporting and moving a mandrel provided with a de- 
tachable ball; of a trough-shaped ball-support mounted at 
the end of the table adapted to receive and support the 
ball and to deliver it upon the end of the mandrel. 


742,223. HOT SAW.—Peter C. Patterson, McKeesport, Pa., 
assignor to National Tube Company, Pittsburg, Pa. In a 
metal-saw, the combination with a support for the article, 
a swinging frame, a rotary saw mounted therein in position 
to swing across the support, a driving pulley for the saw 
arbor, a belt, and a power-driven pulley mounted on a cen- 
ter separate from that about which the saw frame swings 
and so located that the distance between its center and 
the center of the saw pulley increases as the saw swings to 
its final active position. 


742,227. DISINTEGRATOR.—Ernest S. Peck, Newburg, 
On tas disintegrating device, the combination with a dis- 
integrating-chamber provided with longitudinally-adjustable 
supports for the material to be disintegrated, of revoluble 
disintegrating arms having a progressive angular displace- 
ment and passing through said supports, each arm being 
capable of free swinging movement in the plane of its revo- 
lution. 


742,228. DRIER.—Ernest S. Peck, Newburg, Ohio. The 
combination of a rotatable drum provided with a steam- 
jacket, connections for supplying steam to such jacket, a 
chamber surrounding one end of said drum and air-heating 
means within such chamber, said drum having openings into 
its interior communicating with said chamber; and means 
for causing heated air from the latter to flow through the 
interior of the drum. 


742,231. CENTRIFUGAL PUMP.—Auguste C. E. Rateau, 
Paris, France. In a pump of the character described, a 
series of turbines arranged side by side upon a common 
shaft, a diaphragm separating contiguous turbines, a 
U-shaped passage formed in each diaphragm and having a 
delivery and a return branch of substantially the same area 
in cross section, and a series of fixed vanes arranged in the 
return branch and each of a length substantially equal to 
the distance from the bend of the U-shaped passage to the 
eye or opening communicating with the next succeeding 
turbine in series. 

742,235. DISCHARGE-TERMINAL FOR WIRE-ROPE 
TRAMWAYS.—Byron C. Riblet, Spokane, Wash. The 
combination with the running and stationary ropes of a 
movable truck having bucket-dumping mechanism secured 






thereto, a second movable truck, having a sheave mounted 
thereon round which the running rope passes; a semi-cir- 
cular track, the ends of which are extended and telescope 
with tracks forming continuations of the stationary rope; 
mechanism for effecting the operation of the bucket-dumper, 
and a flexible connection, which connects the said mechan- 
ism with the bucket dumper. 


742,236. GRIP FOR AERIAL WIRE-ROPE TRAMWAYS. 


—Byron C. Riblet, Spokane, Wash. In a friction-grip for 
wire-rope tramways, the combination with the supporting 
cross-bar of a bolt pivotally secured to said cross-bar, a 
yoke-shaped plate projecting from one end of said bolt, and 
an angled jaw-body pivotally secured to the ends of said 
yoke. 


742,265. DRIER.—Robert F. Wentz, Nazareth, Pa. In a 


drier, a series of concentric tapering, cone-like chambers 
each with its smaller end adjacent to the larger end of each 
adjacent chamber, a rotary head secured to one end of each 
cone, an opposite rotary head secured to the other end of 
each cone, passages for air and material through the wall 
of each cone at its larger end, means for supplying air at 
the larger end of the outer cone and exhausting it from 
the smaller end of the inner cone, and means for feeding 
the material through the cones in the direction opposite to 
the air, said parts being constructed and arranged sub- 
stantially as set forth whereby there is a constantly nar- 
rowing passage-way for the air, and a constantly widening 
passage for the material to be dried. 


742,314. INGOT-MANIPULATING MECHANISM FOR 


ROLLING-MILLS.—John A. Hampton, Handsworth, and 
James Roberts, West Bromwich, England. In mechanism 
for turning over and otherwise moving ingcts, blooms, bil- 
lets, and the like, in connection with rolling-mills, the 
combination of two movable heads, a tilting shoe connected 
to one of such heads by a pivotal connection permitting an 
independent bodily movement of said shoe relative to such 
head, and suitable means, in operation, for causing said 
shoe to tilt. 


742,315. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—Henri MHarmet, St. 
Etienne, France. In an apparatus for the complete and 
continuous conversion of iron ores into iron and steel by 
electrometallurgy, a fusion-crucible having a sole and pas- 
sage-way, a reducing-crucible located adjacent to the sole 
of said fusion-crucible and communicating with said crucible 
through said passage-way, means wherein the reducing- 
carbon is charged and traversing said reducing-crucible, 
and a refining oven or crucible into which the reducing- 
crucible directly discharges, means for heating the fusion- 
crucible by a blast of hot gases forced from the reducing: 
crucible into the fusion-crucible and means for heating each 
crucible separately hy the electric current. 


742,316. ELECTROMETALLURGY OF IRON AND 
STEEL.—Henri Harmet, St. Etienne, France. The con- 
tinuous conversion of iron ores directly into iron and steel 
by three electrometallurgical steps, comprising first the 
fusing of the minerals in the presence of hot gases derived 
from the second or reducing operation aided by the appli- 
cation of an electric current to the materials to be fused, 
then reducing under the combined action of an incandes- 
cent reducing-carbon and of the application of an electric 
current by the passaage of the fused and reduced materials 
through a column of said reducing-carbon, and finally re- 
fining the mass by the application of an electric current 
thereto. 


742,333. FLUID-FUEL HEATER AND PUMPING SYS- 
TEM.—Robert G. Kirkwood, Pittsburg, Pa. The combi- 
nation of a heating-chamber and inclosed coil, with an oil- 
receiving and compression chamber connected to said coil 
and provided with an air-space above the contained oil 
forming a spring-cushion, an overflow-pipe located in the 
upper portion of said compression-chamber and extending 
downwardly into the contained oil, said pipe having an 
automatic relief-valve and communicating with the source 
of supply, and suitable pumps for said oil-chamber. 


742,334. OIL FEEDING AND STORING SYSTEM.— 
Robert G. Kirkwood, Pittsburg, Pa. An air-tight fluid-fuel- 
regulating device, a storage-reservoir and inlet-pipe thereto, 
a float at one end and a suitable weight at the other end- 
of a suspended and rotating mechanism, said weight in- 
closed within the inlet-pipe and forming a valve member 
adapted to fit a valve-seat in said inlet-pipe, and by the 
rise and fall of said float through the movement of said 
suspended and rotating mechanism to close and open the 
valve in said inlet-pipe to the storage-reservoir. 


742,340. PROCESS OF PRODUCING CHLORIDES OF 
CARBON.—Florentine J. Machalske, Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
signor of one-half to Charles Herbert Lyon, Chicago, Il. 
The process of producing chlorides of carbon, which con- 
sists in electrically heating a mass of carbon to a tempera- 
ture sufficient to effect the reaction and bringing chlorine 
into contact with the heated carbon. 


742,367. ROLLING-MILL.—Maximilian M. Suppes, Elyria, 
Ohio. In a rolling-mill, the combination with the pinions, 
the rolls, and the couplings which connect the rolls and 
pinions, said rolls having necks or gudgeons of unequal 
lengths at their two ends, and reversed end for end, where- 
by the longer necks or gudgeons of the adjacent ends pro- 
ject in opposite directions and thereby bring said couplings 
into staggered or alternating relation to each other. 
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742,368. ROLL-ADJUSTING MECHANISM FOR ROLL- 


ING-MILLS.—Maximilian M. Suppes, Elyria, Ohio. In a 


rolling-mill, the combination with a housing in which the 
movable rolls are journaled, of a housing-nut seated therein 
and formed with a broad horizontal shoulder terminating 
in an upper portion or neck and having an upward bear- 
ing in said housing, said nut having an interior thread 
which terminates at a point below the said shoulder. 
742,406. SMELTING FURNACE.—Oscar H. Eliel, LaSalle, 
Ill. In a smelting furnace the retort construction which 
consists in a tube having the bore open at both ends in 
combination with a stopper adapted to pass into and close 
the bore at a distance from the end and having a cup- 
shaped flange projecting laterally over the bore and pro- 


vided with an annular well adapted to close over the end 
of the tube. 


742,411. APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING GAS.— 
Alexander M. Gow, Pittsburg, Pa., assignor to George 
Westinghouse, Pittsburg, Pa. In an apparatus for making 
gas, the combination of a stove connected to a gas-producer 
at its top, a steam-boiler connected to the bottom of the 
gas-producer, steam-pipes connecting the boiler and the 
gas-producer, means for the generating of producer-gas in 
the gas-producer to heat the stove, and means by which a 
current of gas already made can be caused to pass through 
the stove, the producer and the steam-boiler. 

742,412. METHOD OF MANUFACTURING GAS.—Alex- 
ander M. Gow, Pittsburg, Pa., assignor to George Westing- 
house, Pittsburg, Pa. The process of making gas which 
consists of blowing to incandescence a body of -fuel in a 
gas-producer, storing the heat of the waste gases in a stove, 
then injecting steam into the body of incandescent fuel to 
make wgter-gas, then returning the stored heat to the pro- 
ducer for the purpose of distilling the volatile portion of a 
fresh charge of fuel. 

742,419. ELECTRIC 


FURNACE.—Henri Harmet, St. 
Etienne, France. 


In an electric furnace, a reducer formed 
of two separable portions, whereof the upper portion has a 
flaring base supported in a metallic casing, a series of pil- 
lars supporting said metallic casing above the ground, a 
metallic casing lined with refractory material and resting 
directly upon the ground to form the crucible and lower 
portion of said reducer, and means for detachably secur- 
ing the crucible or lower portion of the reducer to the flar- 
ing base of the upper portion of said reducer. 

742,436. SUPPORTING AND CONVEYING APPARA- 
TUS FOR ORE-SCRAPERS.—George H. Hulett, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The combination with a girder and a scraper 
frame or leg, of a boom hinged to the forward end of said 
girder and hinged at the other end to said scraper-frame 
and an equalizing-bar disposed parallel with the boom, and 
hinged at its respective ends to the girder and scraper- 
frame. 

742,437. MINE TIMBERING APPARATUS.—John  R. 
Hunter, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. In a device of the class de- 
scribed, a supporting-frame, a load-supporting carriage 
movable longitudinally of said frame, a drum mounted for 
rotation upon said frame transversely of said carriage and 
drum, and means for actuating said drum and operating 
thereon parallel to the path of the carriage. 

742,441. APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
STEEL.—Henry Johnson, Brunswick, Victoria, Australia, 
assignor of one-half ‘to George William Frier, Glenferrie, 
Victoria, Australia. An apparatus for the manufacture of 
steel, consisting of an integral structure and comprising a 
converter, a melting furnace having a covered passage con- 
necting it directly to said converter for supplying molten 
metal thereto, and a feed-metal-heating furnace also having 
a covered passage connecting it directly with said converter. 


742,442. PROCESS OF ELECTRO-DEPOSITING MET- 


ALS.—Woolsey M. Johnson, Hartford, Conn. A method 
which consists in subjecting the electrolyte in the neighbor- 
hood of the cathode to such pressure as will remove con- 
tained gases, and electro-depositing a metal therefrom in 
reguline form. 


ELECTROLYTIC APPARATUS.—Woolsey M. 
Johnson, Hartford, Conn. An electrolytic apparatus com- 
prising a tank, electrodes therein, and means for supplying 
electrolyte to such tank in a substantially gas-free con- 
dition. 

742,471. PUMP.—George Morrice and Charles G. Grim, 
Sonora, Cal. A deep-mining pump, consisting of a verti- 
cally disposed cylinder; a plunger reciprocable therein; a 
suction-pipe connecting with the lower end of the cylinder 
and provided with a removable casing having a stop-valve; 
a valved main discharge-pipe vertically disposed at one side 
of the cylinder -and having a lateral connection with the 
lower portion thereof; a valved by-pass vertically disposed 
at the opposite side of the cylinder having one end con- 
necting with the suction-pipe and the opposite end connect- 
ing with the upper end of the cylinder; a vertical pipe- 
section between and parallel with the cylinder and main 
discharge-pipe; and valve connections between said section 
and the cylinder and discharge-pipe. 


742,483. APPARATUS FOR MAKING LAPWELD TUB- 


ING.—Peter Patterson, McKeesport, Pa., assignor to Na- 
tional Tube Company. In apparatus for forming lapweld 
tubing, the combination with a furnace provided with two 
withdrawing openings and a charging opening in its front 
end, and welding-rolls in line with each of the withdrawing 
openings. 





742,591. 


742,500. APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
LAPWELD PIPES.—Augustus M. Saunders, McKeesport, 
Pa., assignor to National Tube Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
In apparatus for forming lapweld tubing, the combi- 
nation of a furnace provided with two withdrawing open- 
ings, one at each end, and two charging openings, also one 
at each end, and welding-rolls in line with each of the 
withdrawing openings. 

742,502. PROCESS OF MAKING SULPHURIC AN- 
HYDRIDE AND SULPHURIC ACID BY THE CON- 
TACT PROCESS.—Max Schroeder, Hamborn, Germany, 
assignor to the New Jersey Zinc Company, New York, 
N. Y. A method of recovering sulphuric anhydride and 
sulphuric acid, which consists in producing furnace gases 
containing sulphurous anhydride and oxygen, purifying 
said gases from foreign materials that would otherwise de- 
posit upon the catalytic material, reheating, by the hot fur- 
nace gases, the gases incidentally cooled during the purify- 
ing operation, and passing the reheated gases into contact 
with catalytic material. 

742,510. CONCENTRATOR.—Charles H. Snow, Stockton, 
Cal. A concentrating table diverging from the head end 
and consisting of a plurality of independent tables, having 
their inner edges contiguous and hinged in substantially 
the central longitudinal line of the machine, and declining 
outwardly therefrom, their outer edges diverging from the 
head end toward the other end and having riffles parallel 
with said edges and diagonal to the line of blow given the 
table, means for supporting said tables, and means for in- 
dependently adjusting their transverse inclination. 

742,519. SMELTING FURNACE FOR THE CONTINU- 
OUS PRODUCTION OF STEEL.—Stanislaus Surzycki, 
Czenstochowa, Russia. A smelting furnace provided with 
a plurality of tap-holes at different levels and in different 
vertical planes, and a single discharging-trough provided 
with branches extending to each tap-hole. 

742,570. MACHINE FOR CUTTING STONE COLUMNS. 
—George Bleh, Cincinnati, Ohio. In a machine for cut- 
ting stone the combination of a table, means for recipro- 
cating the table, means for holding the stone thereon, a 
templet secured upon the table, a stationary frame above 
the table, ways formed upon the frame, a tool-stock sliding 
in the ways, a rocking lever pivoted on the frame, a rod 
sliding upon the frame and contacting with the templet, 
means for connecting the rocking bar at one end to the 
tool-stock and at the other end to the sliding rod and 
means for automatically rotating the stone after each for- 
ward movement of the table. 


742,574. MACHINE FOR MAKING SAND OR CHEMI- 


CAL BRICK.—Charles W. Boyle, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
assignor of one-half to George O. Cole, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The combination with a supporting frame, a press 
block provided with inwardly projecting bearings, an ec- 
centric, an eccentric bow or head provided with ways cor- 
responding to the bearings in the block, and antifrictional 
rollers between the bow and the block. 


742,588. WATER-PUMPING ENGINE.—-Alfred W. Case, 


Highland Park, Conn. A pumping-engine having a pair 
of oppositely facing cylinders, a head separating the cylin- 
ders, a flange, packing and gland at the outer end of each 
cylinder, a plunger extending through the flange, packing 
and gland of each cylinder, a smaller cylinder opposite 
each large cylinder, a flange, packing and gland at the 
outer end of each small cylinder, a small plunger extend- 
ing through the flange, packing and gland of each small 
cylinder and connected’ with a large plunger, an admission 
and an exhaust valve for each large cylinder, mechanism 
for actuating the admission and exhaust valves alternately 
and oppositely, and inlet and discharge valves for each 
small cylinder. 

CEMENT-MIXER.—William Clark, Caleaonia, 
N. Y. In a cement-mixer, a clinker-hopper, a conveyer ar- 
ranged in said clinker-hopper, a gypsum-hopper, a conveyer 
arranged in said gypsum-hopper, a lever fulcrumed on the 
conveyer-shaft of the gypsum-hopper, a spur-wheel keyed 
on said conveyer-shaft of said gypsum-hopper, a pawl 
mounted on said lever so as to engage with the teeth of 
the said spur-wheel, and a pitman secured at one end to 
said lever so as to be capable of being adjusted at a greater 
or less distance from said pawl and with its other end op- 
eratively connected with the conveyer-shaft in the clinker- 
hopper, so that the rotation of the conveyer-shaft in said 


clinker-hopper will cause a reciprocating movement of said 
pitman. 


742,618. BLOWER.—Thomas M. Eynon, Philadelphia, Pa., 


assignor to Eynon-Evans Manufacturing Company. In a 
blower, a throat, a commingling tube into which said throat 
discharges, means for discharging commingled steam and 
air into said throat, and a series of auxiliary air-induction 
ports located in proximity to said throat, intermediate of 
the latter and said means. 


742,645. ROLLING-MILL.—Otto Heer, Diisserdorf, Ger- 


many. A rolling plant for the gradual rolling and shaping 
of tubes and other hollow bodies comprising a roller-frame 
a, shouldered rollers therein capable of gripping the work 
in one movement and releasing the same upon the other 
movement during their oscillation, a pendulum-like part c 
carrying the roller-frame at its lower end, an elevated shaft 
d upon which the pendulum-like part c oscillates, means for 
supporting the elevated shaft, a horizontal spindle k adapt- 
ed to carry the piece to be worked and means for moving 
forward the said spindle and for giving it a rotary move- 


ment when the roller frame on its return oscillation moves 
toward the said spindle. 


742,708. RECUPERATOR GAS FURNACE.—Kerr M. Mit- 
chell, St. Joseph, and John Dell, St. Louis, Mo. In com- 
bination with smoke-flues composed of vertical tiles, and of 
top and bottom tile-pieces and of tiles B rabbeted as set 
forth, hollow heating air-tiles resting by their weight on 
such rabbeting and serving to support the smoke-tiles. 


742,721. HOISTING OR HAULING DRUM.—Alexander 
McNamara, Johannesburg, Transvaal. In a hoisting or 
hauling drum the combination with the drum of a counter- 
shaft journaled in the interior thereof, pinions fixed on 
each extremity of said counter-shaft, a driving-pinion in 
gear with the pinion on the extremity of the counter-shaft 
on one end, and an internally-toothed wheel in gear with 
the pinion on the extremity of the counter-shaft at the 
other end, and means for imparting motion to the driving- 
pinion and the internally-toothed wheel for driving the 
drum through the pinions on either extremity of the coun- 
ter-shaft. 


742,740. AIR-HEATING APPARATUS FOR REVER- 
BERATORY FURNACES.—Josef Reuleaux, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., assignor to Alexander Laughlin, Sewickley, Pa. In a 
reverberatory furnace, a series of conduits through which 
the waste gas passes in its travel to the smoke stack or out- 
let, and hollow shorter sections surrounding and supporting 
such conduits, which latter and the shorter sections have 
corresponding exterior engaging surfaces. 


742,753. ROPE-CARRIER FOR MOVABLE BUCKET 
CONVEYERS.—George E. Titcomb, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor to the Dodge Coal Storage Company, Naugatuck, 
Conn. The combination of a movable carrier for a rope, a 
movable rail connected to said carrier, and a trolley to 
which the rope extends, the whole being so constructed that 
the weight of the trolley will move the rope-carrier and 
allow the trolley to pass. 


742,797. ELECTROLYTIC REDUCTION OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS BY MEANS OF TITANIUM COM- 
POUNDS.—Martin Moest, Hans Hertlein and Ehrich Op- 
permann, Héchst-on-the-Main, Germany, assignors to Farb- 
werke, vorm. Meister, Lucius & Briining, Hdochst-on-the- 
Main, Germany. A process for reducing organic substances 
by means of titanium compounds, which consists in con- 
ducting the reduction in an electrolytic bath in the pres- 
ence of titanium compounds. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British 
Patent Office on subjects connected with mining and metal- 
lurgy: 


Week Ending October 10, 1903. 


20,437 of 1902. COAL-CUTTING MACHINE.—J. G. Pat- 
terson, Manchester. A coal-cutting machine operated by 
compresed air, with two cutting tools side by side acting 
alternately and driven by separate cylinders, the whole 
moyinted so as to lessen vibration. 


24,236 of 1902. SULPHIDE OF SODA PROCESS.—I. J. 
Brown, Innsbriick, Austria. Making sulphide of soda, or 
other sulphides, by heating a mixture of sulphate and car- 
bon in an electric furnace. 


24,330 of 1902. ELECTROLYTIC COPPER REFINING.— 
F. E. Elmore, London. Improvements in the inventor’s 
method of electrolysis or refining in which the current is 
generated by a unipolar dynamo, the object of the improve- 
ment being to avoid having any rubbing collecting surfaces. 


26,065 of 1902. MAKING MAGNESITE BRICKS.—H. G. 
Turner, London. Heating magnesia until it melts and 
allowing to crystallize, then grinding and making into 
bricks for metallurgical furnaces by mixing with magnesium 
chloride or water glass. 


10,508 of 1903. SUPERPHOSPHATE DISCHARGER.—J. 
Liitjens, Hanover, Germany. An improved arrangement 
for discharging superphosphates from the chambers where 
they are made, with the object of preventing the workmen 
from being troubled with the acid fumes. 


13,877 of 1903. ROASTING FURNACE.—J. B. F. Herres 
hoff, New York, U. S. A. Improvements in the inventor's 
roasting furnaces, with the object of preventing fine ores 
being taken up the chimney. 


16,196 of 1903. SUPPLYING WATER UNDER PRESS- 
URE TO MINES.—E. Sirtaine, Essen, Germany. A 
specially designed water tank for mines, for supplyins 
water jets under pressure to the rock drills, the force being 
given by the compressed air that operates the drills. 


16,839 of 1903. SEPARATING ZINC SULPHIDES.—G. 
A. Goyder and E. Laughton, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Separating zinc sulphide from tailings by passing into 
water slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, which genert- 
ates gas round the sulphide and so causes it to rise to the 
surface while the gangue falls to the bottom. 

16,848 of 1903. CLEANING CERTAIN MINERALS.—G. 

C. Propfe, Hamburg, Germany. A method of cleansing 

minerals which crackle by being heated, but do not melt, 

such as fluorspar and sulphate of barium. 
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TO ENGINEERS VISITING NEW YORK, 





A room for the exclusive use of visiting mining en- 
gineers is maintained at the New York office of the 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. Visitors to the 
metropolis are cordially invited to take advantage of 
the facilities it offers, by having their mail addressed 
in care of the JOURNAL and making this office their 
headguarters. The managers of the branch offices 
will also be glad to welcome visiting engineers and to 
be of any service to them that they can. 

We are informed that the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy offers to all members of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers non-resident in Great 
Britain, the privilege of free use of the Institution 
offices and library in Salisbury House, London Wall, 
BE. C. Visiting engineers may have their letters ad- 
jressed to the offices of the Institution, and thus enjoy 
the advantages of temporary office accommodation in 
the city of London. 





PERSONAL. 





Mining and metallurgical engineers are invited to keep 
the ENGINEERING AND MininG Journat informed of their 
movements and appointments. 





Mr. A. C. Beatty is in California. 

Mr. Karl Eilers is at Everett, Washington. 

Mr. Frank H. Dixon has gone to the Argentine. 

Mr. Philip Argall, of Denver, is at Helena, Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. R. M. Raymond, manager of El Oro, is in New 
York. 

Mr. C. L. Wright sailed for London on the Arabic 
on October 30. 

Mr. S. Herbert Cox has left London for inspection 
work in Egypt. 

Mr. H. Francis Olds is manager of the Lone Star 
mine, in Rhodesia. 

Mr, Chas. B. Brodigan is manager of the Brokpan 
mines, in the Transvaal. 

Mr. F. Percy Rolfe has received an appointment at 
Kalgoorlie, Western Australia. 

Mr. F. Lynwood Garrison, of Philadelphia, has been 
in New York during the week. 

Mr. Percy L. Fearn is at Salt Lake City, but is ex- 
pected in New York next week. 


Mr. Stuart Tod is in the employ of the Batopilas 
Mining Co., in Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Mr. Jas. I. Cowan arrived from London on the 
Cedric, and has gone on to Denver. 

Mr. E. Gybbon Spilsbury is expected to return to 
New York from Mexico next week. 

Mr. F. C. Roberts has returned to Bulawayo from 
the Belingwe district, South Africa. 

Mr. Joseph Kengel, of Detroit, Mich., has heen in 
Gilpin county, Colo., on mining business. 

Mr. I I. E. Lawson, of Toronto, is visiting the mines 
and mills near Lead City, South Dakota. 

Mr. E. P. Dargin, manager of El] Cambio mines, in 
Sinaloa, Mex., has returned thither from Denver. 

Mr. F. F. Sharpless, of New York, has returned 


— Naan: and is now at Westbury, on Long 
sland. 


Mr. Silas W. Eccles, general traffic manager of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co.. has arrived at Salt 
Lake City. 

Mr. R. B. Lamb, late of Kalgoorlie, W. A., is in- 
vestigating cyanide possibilities in the Park Valley dis- 
trict, Utah. 

; Mr. Philip L. Foster returned from Telluride, Colo., 
in time to sail for London by the Cedric. leaving on 
November 1, 

Mr. Chas. C. Moore, head of the engineering firm 
of Chas. C. Moore & Co., San Francisco, has been in 
New York City. 

Mr. Robert Peele, adjunct professor of mining at the 


Columbia School, of Mines, has gone on a journey 
round the world. 


Mr. Chas. Laforgue, general manager of the Boleo 
jipines, arrived by the Lorraine, and left for the City of 
xico, on October 31. 


Mr. E. D. McDermott has received an appointment 


on the staff of the El Oro mine and is now on his 
way thither, via! Vera Cruz. 


ae Benj. Magnus, superintendent of the electro- 
yuc refinery and silver mill of the Anaconda Co.. 

will leave Montana shortly. 

me Frank Davis, general manager of the Yaqui 
‘ melting & Refining Co., of Hermosillo, Sonora, Mex., 

IS Visiting San Francisco. 

ot. E. H. Garthwaite, consulting engineer. to the 
ritish South Africa Co., has gone to the Penhalongha 


district, in Mashonaland. 


Mr. Wm. W. Rose is superintendent of the Boleo 
Mines, Lower 
sulting 


rer California, and Mr. E.*Michot is con- 
engineer to the same company. 3 








Mr. James M. Hyde, formerly curator of the Cali- 
fornia Mining Bureau, is now assistant professor of 
geology and mining in the University of Oregon. 


Mr. Charles T. Bishop, formerly with Ladenburg. 
Thalmann & Co., New York, has been appointed audi- 
tor of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York. 

Prof. E. C. Pericho, of the Platteville, Wis., norma] 
school, has been elected professor of geology in the 
University of South Dakota, and also State geologist. 

Mr. John Hays Hammond was in Colorado during 
last week. On his visit to the Stratton Independence 
mine some of the British shareholders accompanied 
him. 

Mr. F. A. Reser, manager of the Mutual Benefit 
Gold Mining Co., operating at Central City, Colo., 
has returned after a business visit to New York 
City. 

Mr. Royal P. Jarvis has accepted the appointment 
to the chair of mining and metallurgy in the Wash- 
ington Agricultural College and School of Science at 
Pullman, Washington. : 

Mr. R. T. Bayliss, we regret to learn, became seri- 
ously ill on his arrival in New York, after a journey to 
Colorado. He hopes to return to London by the 
Celtic on November 11. 

Mr. William S. Mann, former mill superintendent 
of Nobles’ Gold Mines, Descanso, Cal., has gone to 
Villa Corona, Mex., in a similar capacity with the 
Vontanas Mining and Milling Co. 

Mr. W. H. Hassinger, vice-president and southern 
manager of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., has re- 
turned to Birmingham, Ala., after attending the an- 
nual meeting of the company in New Jersey. 


Mr. Wm. M. Courtis, of Detroit, has gone to Cody, 
in Wyoming, and his headquarters will be there until 
the end of the current year, as he is superintending the 
exploratory work of the United States Potash Co. 

Mr. Anthony J. McMillan, managing director of the 
Le Roi Mining Co., and Mr. Geo. S. Waterlow, an- 
other director, recently arrived at Rossland, B. C. 
They have since visited the Snowshoe mine, in, the 
Boundary district. 

Messrs. Daniel Guggenheim, S. R. Guggenheim, 
Simon Guggenheim, H. Payne Whitney, S. W. Eccles 
and other officials and prominent stockholders of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. during last week in- 
spected the Colorado plants of the company. 

Mr. J. Walter Wells, formerly assayer for the 
Province of Ontario, has been appointed chief as- 
sayer of the Dominion of Canada assay office, at Van- 
couver, B. C., to succeed Mr. C. S. Hurter, resigned. 
Mr. Wells is expected to reach Vancouver shortly. 

Dr. F. A. Wilder, late State geologist of North 
Dakota, has accepted the position of professor of ge- 
ology in the Iowa State University, and A. G. Leon- 
ard, assistant State geologist of Iowa, is now profes- 
sor of geology in the University of North Dakota. 

Mr. J. J. Shannon, furnace manager with the Ala- 
bama Steel & Wire Co., in charge of the construc- 
tion of the new furnace at Gadsden, Ala., has accepted 
the position of general superintendent of furnaces 
with the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., with head- 
quarters at Birmingham. 

Mr. Forest Rutherford, formerly assistant super- 
intendent at the Aguas Calientes plant of the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., has severed his con- 
nection with that company, to accept a position 
at the new plant of the Phelps Dodge Co., now 
building in Douglas, Ariz. Pending the completion 
of the plant, he is, temporarily, in Nacozari, Mex., 
with the same company. 

Mr. E. J. McCaustland has been appointed assistant 
professor of mining and surveying at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Mr. McCaustland, who is a member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, and several 
other scientific societies, is a Cornell man, and has 
had several years’ experience in the gold hydraulic 
mines of California and Oregon, in the copper district 
of Butte, Mont., and in the southwestern Pennsylvania 
coal fields. For the present the work at Cornell will 
be mainly in the line of coal mining. 





SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY.—Sev- 
eral changes have been made within the year in the 
staff of the department of geology. Prof. W. O. Cros- 
by and Dr. D. W. Johnson have charge of the courses 
in economic and structural geology ; Dr. C. H. Warren 
is instructor in mineralogy and petrography; H. W. 
Shimer is instructor in paleontology, physiographic 
and stratigraphic geology, and G. F. Loughlin is as- 
sistant in geology. : 





INDUSTRIAL. 





The blast furnace of the National Steel Co., at 
Zanesville, Ohio, has been blown out indefinitely. It 
consists of a stock 75 by 16 ft., built in 1870 and re- 


built in 1883. 
tons. 


The Lunkenheimer Co., of Cincinnati, O., man- 
ufacturing brass and iron steam specialties, has opened 
a branch office in Paris, France, at No. 24 Boulevard 
Voltaire, where it carries a complete stock of its 
goods. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has secured 
a contract from the Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
at Detroit, Mich., for the plates and other shapes 
for a large ore boat to be built by that concern. The 
contract involves about 2,000 tons of material. 

The Burt Manufacturing Co., of Akron, O., recently 
received its twenty-first order from the American Sheet 
Steel Co., of New York City, for Cross oil filters, and 
recently shipped two 15 and one 12 in. Burt exhaust 
heads to the American Steel and Wire Co., at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The business of Messrs. Claremont & Ward, !api- 
daries, mineralogists and dealers in precious stones, of 
38 Conduit street, London, W., has been acquired by 
a limited company, to trade under the title of Clare- 
mont, Ltd. Mr. Leopold Claremont is managing direc- 
tor of the company. 

Although the St. Louis Exposition is built partly 
upon a side-hill, it will be necessary to raise some 
of the drainage and sewerage by pumping. For this 
purpose the authorities have purchased from Henry 
I. Worthington four 12-in. vertical centrifugal sew- 
erage pumps, each having a capacity of 3,000 gal. per 
minute and capable of operating against a head of 60 
ft. These pumps will be driven by Westinghouse ver- 
tical-shaft induction motors. 

L. P. Hammond, manager of the Denver branch of 
the Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J., reports 
among recent sales: Copper Queen Consolidated Min- 
ing Co., Bisbee, one 12-h. p. electric hoist; United 
Globe mine, one 12-h. p. electric hoist; to Allis-Chal- 
mers Co., one 23-k. w. dynamo and switchboard and 
one 9-k. w. direct connected dynamo; to Mine & 
Smelter Supply Co., one 25-h. p. motor; to Locke 
Drill Co., two 41%4-k. w. dynamos for electric drills. 

A member of the McCullough-Dalzell Crucible Co., 
of Pittsburg, Pa., has received what is probably the 
largest lump of crucible clay ever brought into Amer- 
ica, and gives some interesting data of the old town of 
Klingenberg, Germany, whence comes the famous 
Crown clay, used in making the company’s crucibles. 
The citizens own these clay beds in common and di- 
vide all profits, and the yearly output is closely re- 
stricted. Orders must be placed months ahead, or lay 
over until another year, being filled impartially in ro- 
tation. 

Work is rapidly nearing completion on the third 
of the trio of furnaces at the Port Oram, N. J., group 
operated by Joseph Wharton. The new stack will 
have a daily capacity of 400 tons, and is being con- 
structed along the most modern lines known in blast 
furnace engineering. The work is under the super- 
intendency of Edward Kelly and the designers, the en- 
gineering firm of Frank C. Roberts & Co., Philadel- 
phia. The plate construction was done by the Will- 
iam B. Pollock Co., Yourgstown, O., blast furnace 
builders. : 

The J. H. Montgomery Machinery Co., of Denver, 
recently filled an order of the Suffield Coal Co., of 
Bowen, Colo., for a 3,300-ft. double rope, aerial tram- 
way. This tram is to handle 1,000 tons of coal 
per 24 hours, the buckets holding 20 cu. ft. each, or a 
little over one-half ton coal. The Montgomery com-: 
pany recently shipped a 10-stamp mill to the U. S. 
Grant mine, near Virginia City, Mont., and is re- 
building a concentrating mill in the Tarryall district, 
Colo., for C. B. Richmond. A train of ore cars was 
recently shipped to the Golden Crest mine, Deadwood, 
S. D., and a 5-stamp mill to Crested Butte, Colorado. 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., 
manufacturing the Scaife and We-Fu-Go systems 
for softening and purifying water, has appointed C. 
A. Malau, of the City of Mexico, its sole representa- 
tive in that republic. The company is now manu- 
facturing water purifying system, intermittent or 
continuous, treating the water either hot or cold. 
Its apparatus is now softening and purifying 350,- 
000,000 gals. of water daily for steam boilers and 
other uses where pure soft water is desirable. Mr. 
Malau is acquainted with the engineering and indus- 
trial wants of Mexico, and has devoted considerable 
attention to the subject of water purification. 

The Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago, IIl., 
states that owing to the large increase of the busi- 
ness interests in South Africa, both in the field of 
diamond core drills, and in that of coal mining and 
rock working machinery, it has decided to send a 
special representative to Johannesburg, to co-operate 
with its regular agents, Messrs. Fraser & Chalmers, 
Ltd., in furthering its interests. The special rep- 
resentative, D. M. Sutor, is now on the way to South 
Africa. For nearly two years he has been connected 
with the Denver Branch*of the Sullivan Machinery 
Co. There are now over 250 Sullivan * and 
Bullock diamond drills in use in South Africa, and 


Its annual capacity is 65,000 gross 
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the company is also finding considerable demand for 
its compressed air pick machines for coal mining 
work. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Boyer pneumatic hammers for a great variety 
of iron, steel and stone work, and the Little Giant 
drills for boring iron and steel plates and woodwork 
are briefly mentioned in a little pamphlet issued by the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., of Chicago, Ill. 


The Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, of Ber- 
lin, Germany, issues an illustrated pamphlet describ- 
ing its oil insulated transformers, calling particular 
attention to their insulation, provision for ventilation 
and durability. 


A fine specimen of high grade typographical work 
is sent out by the Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk, of 
Madgeburg-Buckau, Germany. This pamphlet of 60 
pages contains illustrations showing different parts 
of the company’s works and their equipment, each il- 
lustration being accompanied by a brief description. 

The American Blower Co., of Detroit, Mich., issues 
a second edition of its sectional catalogue No. 118, a 
pamphlet of 60 pages, describing the A B C system of 
mechanical draft, and the company’s forced and in- 
duced blowers and exhaust fans. The pamphlet con- 
tains many fine illustrations of boiler plants at which 
the company’s apparatus has been installed. 

Carborundiam, the abrasive made by the Carborun- 
dum Co., of Niagara Falls, N. Y.. is well described 
in a handsome pamphlet of 88 pages issued by the 
company. The pamphlet tells of the development of 
the carborundum industry at Niagara Falls, the char- 
acteristics of corundum and its uses. The manufac- 
ture of abrasive wheels is described, and many cuts 
show the various types of wheels which the company 
makes, these wheels being adopted to many classes of 
iron, steel, stone, wood and leather work. 


A cloth bound book, of 124 pages, published by the 
Buffalo Forge Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., discusses the 
subject of mechanical draft. It takes up in some de- 
tail the advantages of mechanical draft, as applied to 
central power stations for lighting or street railway 
work, for industrial works and steamship plants. The 
pamphlet contains many illustrations of induced draft 
and forced draft apparatus installed by the company, 
and is more than a simple price list, containing much 
information about the economical use of fuel. 


The cylindrical electric blue-printing machine, made 
by the Pittsburg Blue Printing Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pa., is described in a 26-page pamphlet published 
by that company. The machine is made in several 
types, automatic and non-automatic. Among some 
of the advantages claimed for it are: Independence of 
weather conditions, cheapness and rapidity of securing 
prints, a novel lamp resistance regulator to keep the 
light at its greatest actinic power, and small floor space 
required. Numerous testimonials are given from users, 
that include some large manufacturing establishments. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Butte. Oct. 30. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Butte for the past few days has been in the throes 
of an industrial crisis, owing to the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Co. stopping all work. The Amalgamated 
company claims that the recently rendered court de- 
cisions by Judge Clancy, of the Circuit Court of Sil- 
ver Bow county, were such as to make it impossible 
for it to continue operations. The stand taken by 
the Amalgamated company was no doubt further in- 
fluenced by the fear of a possibility of a receiver be- 
ing appointed for the Boston & Montana property ; 
this Judge Clancy did not do, but wanted to hear from 
or get a ruling from the Supreme Court before deciding 
on that application as asked for by the attorneys 
representing John MacGinnis. The streets of Butte 
are filled with idle miners and other employees. Many 
are taking advantage of low rates made by the 
railroads to leave for other parts of the country. 
As a supposed relief for the present situation, com- 
mittees from the Butte Miners’ Union, the Mill & 
Smelter Union of Butte, the Mill & Smelter Union 
of Anaconda and Mill & Smelter Union of Great 
Falls have been conferring with the Governor of the 
State, asking him to call an extra session of the legis- 
lature to pass what is known as a “Fair Trial’ bill, 
or a change of venue bill, which gives either side to a 
civil action at law the right to a change to some court 
other than the one in which the action originated. 

Such a law was passed by the last legislature, but 
in such a form that it was declared unconstitutional. 
The litigants are making daily statements through the 
press and by handbills giving’ either side of the trouble ; 
in these personal bitterness is manifest. The close 
of the Washoe smelter at Anaconda is most serious 


to that locality, as those works are the only support 
for the community. 

Great Falls is hit hard through the closing of the 
Boston & Montana works there. Ten freight crews on 
the Great Northern Railway, between Butte and Great 
Falls, have been laid off. The Oregon Short Line and 
the Northern Pacific railways also have found it neces- 
sary to lay off freight crews. On the other hand 
Heinze is gradually adding to the force of miners in 
the properties operated by his companies. 


Denver. Oct. 31. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Globe smelter, near this city, though pro- 
claimed “unfair” by the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, is running with 425 men, 40 per cent of whom are 
former employes. 

A printed letter from John Mitchell authorizing the 
calling of a strike by the leaders of the United 
Mine Workers of America in the Fifteenth district, em- 
bracing Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming and Utah, 
has been scattered broadcast throughout the southern 
Colorado coal camps. In the western district are 
nearly 30,000 coal miners employed, as follows: Col- 
orado, Las Animas county, 7,500; Huerfano county, 
3,000; Fremont county, 2,500; Gunnison county, 1,- 
200; Boulder county, 2,500; Wyoming, 7,000; New 
Mexico, 3,000; Utah, 3,000; total, 29,700. The strike 
is to go into effect on November 9 in all the camps 
where the United Mine Workers can muster sufficient 
strength, should nothing intervene. The chief de- 
mand of the union is for a 20 per cent increase in 
wages. It is said such an increase would mean an 
annual increase in operating expenses of $1,500,000 
to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. alone, to say noth- 
ing of other operators. It is believed that the miners 
will make the demand for this increase not because 
they expect to have it granted but in order to force 
the operators to a recognition of the union. The min- 
ers also allege injustice in the matter of weights, com- 
pany store prices and the scrip system. Many of the 
miners in the southern Colorado coal field make from 
$80 to $110 a month; the charges for house rent in 
company houses is $2 a month per room, or $12 for a 
6-room house. The attitude of the operators is en- 
tirely passive and they seem confident of their ability 
to continue operating their mines. Efforts are being 
made by Governor Peabody, State Labor Commis- 
sioner Montgomery and others to bring about a con- 
ference between employers and employed. The West- 
ern Federation of Miners is anxious for a coal miners’ 
strike. The stopping of coal shipments would force 
metaliferous mines, smelters and mills to close down, 
and this would be considered a victory for the Federa- 
tion, which began the strikes at Cripple Creek, Tellu- 
ride and elsewhere. 

It is estimated that the men now at work on the 
different mines in the Cripple Creek district are with- 
in 20 per cent of the number employed previous to 
the strike which began August 10. It is also esti- 
mated that there are not over 500 unemployed union 
miners remaining in the district, the others having scat- 
tered seeking employment. The shutdown of the cop- 
per mines in Montana will prevent the mines of that 
State from absorbing any of the Cripple Creek emi- 
grants, and the demand is limited in other sections. 
Moreover, it is possible that many of the unemployed 
Montana miners may flock to Colorado. Former em- 
ployees are returning to work daily at Cripple Creek, 
while new men are still coming in from the out- 
side. On October 29 Governor Peabody recalled 250 of 
the militia stationed in the district, reducing the total 
military force there to 250, which, in his opinion, is 
sufficient to preserve order. 

It is reported that preparations are practically com- 
pleted for resuming work at the large mines around 
Telluride which have been idle some time in conse- 
quence of the local strikes. 


San Francisco. Oct. 28. 
(From Our |Special Correspondent.) 

Besides facing the charge of using the United States 
mails for fraudulent purposes by selling alleged worth- 
less mining stock in the Sunset Mining Co., George W. 
Rumble, the manager, is facing a suit brought by 
stockholders for an accounting. D. W. Smith, the com- 
plainant, charges that Rumble and one of the directors 
entered into a conspiracy to defraud the company, 
that Rumble disposed of over 100,000 shares of stock, 
and received over $200,000, which did not find its way 
into the treasury. He has applied for a restraining 
order forbidding Rumble to draw this money from the 
bank. Most of the investors live in the eastern States. 

A Boston mining paper, contains an advertisement of 
a firm of promoters offering for 90c. per share pre- 
ferred stock in the Draper Mining Co. and promising 
regular quarterly dividends of 2%. This mine is at 
Soulsbyville, Tuolumne county. It closed down some 
months since and the employes were unpaid until a 
few days since when Mr. Lang, now in charge of the 
property, paid the June wages. A local paper says 
that it is hard to see how the company can pay 8% 


per annum on the preferred stock, unless it is paid out 
of the proceeds of stock sales, and this, under the laws 
of California, would render the officials liable to arrest 
and imprisonment. 

The Mitchell brothers have given up the idea of 
getting the Bay Point smelter of the Copper King, Ltd., 
the referee in bankruptcy having decided that he will 
not lease it. The English stockholders ask $205,000 
for it. A San Francisco bank holds a large mortgage 
on the property. The Mitchell Bros. Smelting and 
Refining Co., recently incorporated by Robert and 
Harry Mitchell, of Los Angeles; W. S. Gage, of New 
York,,and W. H. Morrow, of San Francisco, was en- 
deavoring to lease the plant. The Mitchells are now 
looking for a site on which to build a new plant to 
cost $80,000 or $90,000 and to employ about 70 men. 
They have obtained a short option on land near An- 
tioch, on the San Joaquin river, and are also looking 
at a site at Point Richmond, on the main bay. 

The opening session of the annual convention of the 
California Miners’ Association will be on November 
16, the sessions to continue three days. During that 
time, in addition to the usual business and election 
of officers, a number of technical papers are to be read 
by members. 

The National Smelting & Refining Co., which has 
been erecting a plant at National City, San Diego 
county, has indefinitely put off starting active work. 
The cause given is the death of one of the directors, 
All sorts of things seem to happen to smelting plants 
in southern California. They are constantly being 
“planned,” but fires are not started very promptly. 

Tests made at certain points along the pipe line of 
the Standard Oil Co., between Bakersfield and Rich- 
mond, are said to go to show that the heavy oil flows 
through the 14 miles of pipe at the rate of 25,000 bbl. 
daily. Between pumping stations, 28 miles apart, the 
flow is 7,000 bbl. in hot weather and 4,000 in cold 
weather. If the facts are as reported a second set 
of pumping stations may be put up midway between 
the present stations to give greater capacity. 

A decision just handed down by the State Supreme 
Court will put a stop to “wildcatting” in a certain 
class of companies which are supposed to be boring 
for oil on leased land. The decision holds that people 
obtaining leaseholds with royalties as consideration 
must sink wells and do development during the life of 
the lease. The suit was one brought in Santa Barbara 
county, where a company secured a lease, agreeing to 
bore two wells within a year, paying a royalty of 10c. 
per bbl. on the oil. Two shallow wells were sunk and 
royalties paid for two months, after which work was 
stopped. Later the drills, rig, tanks and oil were sold 
under attachment and the owner took possession, con- 
tending that conditions were not fulfilled. The com- 
pany brought suit for recovery of the leasehold, but 
lost its case before the Superior Court. The judg- 
ment has now been confirmed by the Supreme Court. 

A new road, 28 miles long, from Delta, on the rail- 
road in Shasta county, to Trinity Center, Trinity 
county, lessons the old distance by one-half, and is of 
decided benefit for the mining communities in the 
Coffee creek and adjacent districts in Trinity county. 


Victoria, B. C. Oct. 27. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Le Roi Co.’s September report is more 
favorable than either the July or August reports. The 
estimated profits for the month are $17,000, and the 
manager intimates that an ore body over 100 ft. long 
has been located by diamond drilling at the 1,350-ft. 
level. The results of the preliminary trial runs of the 
new Elmore plant at Rossland are reported to have 
been satisfactory. The mill has been in operation for 
two weeks, and from the results already obtained is 
expected to make an average recovery of 90 per cent 
of the values. The Le Roi No. 2 mine has in readiness 
large reserves of milling ore for treatment by this 
plant, ranging from $8 to $15 a ton, and also on the 
dumps second-class material averaging less than $6. 

Another successful mill run has been made by the 
lessees of the I. X. L. mine. The clean-up after 11 
days’ working represented $1,800. The work of build- 
ing heavy bulkheads to close the ends of drifts on the 
600 and 800 ft. levels in the Nickel Plate mine, under- 
taken with a view to prevent the flow of water into 
the adjoining Centre Star property, is now completed. 
The Centre Star Co. entered suit against the Nickle 
Plate some six months since, claiming damages. 
Whether the measures adopted will prove efficacious re- 
mains yet to be seen; hence the adjournment of the 
hearing until December next. 

The Granby mines in the Boundary district are in- 
stalling two additional steam shovels for loading ore. 
Work on the new tunnel projected to reach the work- 
ings of the Old Ironsides mine at the 300-ft. level has 
begun. At the Boundary Falls smelter the third fur- 
nace is being installed. In the Fairview district the 
Dominion Co. has resumed work and an electric power 
plant is to be put in. More favorable reports have 
been received from the Stemwinder, in the same lo 
cality, a high-grade ore body having been recently em 
countered.. At Camp: McKinney the Waterloo mine 1s 
this year doing very well, the clean-up amounting [0 
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$10,000 in September being again satisfactory. Ar- 
rangements are being made for the establishment of a 
smelter at Kamloops, where the ores average about $8 
a ton; it is said the mine developments justify the 
erection of local works capable of handling from 200 
to 300 tons daily. A concentrator is to be installed 
at the Iron Mask. 

Mr. Hamfield, the engineer in charge of a hydraulic 
undertaking on Thibet creek, in the Cassiar district, 
has returned to Victoria. The syndicate has met with 
yery fair success, although operations were somewhat 
restricted by unfavorable weather, to which a short- 
age in the usual water supply is attributable. Not- 
withstanding this a clean-up of between $25,000 and 
$30,000 was made, which compares well with the 
$5,000 won last year. 

In Atlin the Pine Creek Power Co. contemplate re- 
placing its long flume on the north side of Pine creek, 
opposite Gold Run, by a 1,600-ft. tunnel, 6 by 8 ft. in 
the clear, to be driven through the bench upon which 
the present flume fronts. It is to prevent trouble from 
the caving of the earth supporting the flume when the 
ground thaws at the beginning of the season’s work, 
entailing costly delay. 

The Tyee mine at Mount Sicker is increasing its out- 
put and is to double the capacity of the aerial tram- 
way. Last month’s production was 4,417 tons, and 
the gross value $58,222. 


San Luis Potosi. Oct. 29. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


In the State of Oaxaca James Butler has formed a 
company in the city of Oaxaca to work the Luna de 
Oaxaca. The Reina de Cobre is the name of a new 
company with $100,000, Mexican, capital that has ob- 
tained a large tract of ground near Hjutla, which will 
be worked under the management of Juan de Dios 
Peza. 

In Taviche a body of rich gold and silver ore has 
been opened on the Mujeres and Veronica mines, re- 
cently bought by St. Louis men. The Victoria has 
found rich ore in old workings, and the Juanita, ad- 
joining the San Juan Bautista, has been sold to Hupp 
& Houston for $100,000, Mexican. N. J. Weaver, of 
London, is negotiating for property in the San Jose 
district. On the Rosario, in Etla district, a body of 
good milling ore is being opened under Ph. Holden, 
superintendent. 

in Chihuahua it is understood that the option held 
by Joe Leiter on the property of the Hidalgo Min- 
ing Co., near Parral, has been extended to Jan- 
uary 1. The plans and specifications for a smelting 
plant near the city of Chihuahua, to cost $3,000,000 
Mexican, are said to have been drawn up for J. B. 
Haggin and associates, and construction work will 
soon be begun by Messrs. McKenzie and Kennedy, 
contractors, of New York. 

In El Oro and Tlalpujahua districts of Mexico and 
Michoacan, the Lill Mining Co. is now putting in 
‘-ectrical equipment, the only other companies in the 
two camps now using electric power, for more than 
lighting, being the Esperanza, El Oro, Pleyades, and 
Dos Estrellas. It is stated that the Reliance vein 
on which the San Francisco is working, has opened 
to a width of 23 ft. A rich strike of high grade gold 
ore has been made in the Luz de Borda, and also in 
El Minero, near Tlalpujahua. The Somera is re- 
timbering its 1,000-ft. shaft; the Maria Teresa is 
putting in a steam plant; the Dos Estrellas expects 
to start its new mill this month; the Santiago y 
Anexas is reported figuring on a 100-stamp mill; 
E! Oro is expected soon to close its option to work 
the Mexico, which has a shaft down about 1,000 ft., 
and will at the beginning of 1904 begin adding 100 
Stamps to its mill; the Nacional hopes to be mining 
in about 5 months, and the Luz de Borda is sending 20 
tous a day to the San Rafael mill. _A new company 
formed by Jose L. Riquera, of the Dos Estrellas 
Co, the Borda Antigua y Anexas, is to work 
the Borda, Coloradillas, Azteca and other properties 
in Tlalpujahua. 


London. Oct. 24. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
_the quarrel among the directors of the Associated 
Northern Blocks is becoming more and more involved 
and the hope that the company will emerge from its 
present mismanagement becomes more and more re- 
mote. The adjourned meeting of shareholders was 
held yesterday and if anything the riot, disorder and 
vituperation were worse than ever. In spite of the 
Withdrawal of Mr. Waddington’s opposition to Mr. 
Landau, the other directors, headed by Mr. Doolette, 
showed no disposition to compromise and declined to 
retire, in spite of the very obvious feeling of the meet- 
ing that the present board, as well as Mr. Landau, 
should withdraw and allow an entirely new board to be 
appointed. It was finally decided to appoint a com- 
mittee representing the opposing parties, with some in- 
dependent man as chairman, to be selected by the 
president of the London Chamber of Commerce, the 
duty of the committee being to investigate Mr. Lan- 


dau’s and Mr. Doolette’s respective allegations and, if 
possible, to decide on the matter in dispute. I do not 
see that the committee will help things forward, for the 
personal differences between former members of the 
board are of little or no interest to shareholders. Pre- 
sumably the rival faction that is shown to be less 
in the wrong than the other will expect to secure the 
future control of the directorate and as both parties are 
relics of the old days of West Australian mining, when 
operations were conducted for the special benefit of 
insiders, the position of the company will be unaltered. 
The only step that will help the general body of share- 
holders is for Mr. Doolette and his co-directors to re- 
sign and for Mr. Landau to retire, for the manage- 
ment to be placed as proposed before in the hands of 
Bewick, Moreing & Co., and for a board to be ap- 
pointed consisting of bona fide shareholders and an en- 
gineer or two. It is, of course, easy enough to give 
this advice, which will be admitted by outsiders to be 
theoretically correct, but where the situation is dom- 
inated by selfish motives and strong personal feeling it 
is hopeless to expect wise counsels to prevail. 

The report of the Hall Mining & Smelting Co. for 
the year ended June 30 last reflects only too truly the 
state of things in British Columbia as far as English 
owned properties are concerned. The smelting depart- 
ment has been very depressed by reason of the scar- 
city of silver, lead and copper ores; by the small 
charges possible to make for smelting, and by the un- 
certainty as to the Dominion Government’s intention 
on the subject of tariff and bounties. A number of 
mines that formerly supplied customs ores to the Hall 
Co. have closed down and it has proved difficult 
to keep more than one furnace in blast, and even then 
at extremely low rates of treatment. For some time 
there was great uncertainty about the proposed bounty 
but it has recently been announced that there is to 
be a $15 bounty on lead. On the strength of this sev- 
eral mines are reopening, so the company hopes to re- 
ceive further supplies of ore before long. The mines 
belonging to the company have been leased to M. 
S. Davys, who so far has devoted himself to picking 
out such ore as remains in the levels and his opera- 
tions have yielded a royalty to the company amounting 
to some £600. In the near future it is expected that he 
may do some development, but as his lease expires next 
year it is doubtful whether he will do more than look 
over the old workings. Speaking generally, British 
Columbia is quite out of favor here, and the only item 
of interest is the trial of the Elmore oil concentration 
process on a practical scale at Le Roi No. 2. 

The Whitaker Wright trial has been postponed until 
the next sessions of the Central Criminal Court, on 
the plea that the defence is not yet ready. This is 
somewhat contradictory of the bold announcement 
made months ago that there was a perfect answer to 
the charges. Attempts are also being made to re- 
move the case from this Court to the King’s Bench, 
which means that the defendant wants the case to be 
treated as a civil action for damages, instead of as a 
criminal one, where imprisonment is the penalty. 
Whether these attempts will succeed is not certain, 
but at any rate, they will cause a good deal of trouble 
and delay. 


Sydney, N. S. W. Sept. 15. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Queensland.—The gold yield for August was 75.312 
oz., compared with 72,932 oz. for the corresponding 
period of last year. The chief producers were: 


District. Ounces. Dividends. 
Ce OI a ib 0 ois Kies sb a et,00K cles’ 36,531 . 
IND lates dk dc claly's- 0k 6's 0,0 CA Vasa We nesie 14,201 21,000 
Mi 6 hcc0. wees s viwetocbatbevisnes 9,430 12,500 
I oc Gata wesw ne hs asecatdecetcwes 6,974 3,000 
PR cals cain ceidevobtdeuewencans 36 S820.  -. + (ence 


For the second quarter of this year these quantities 
of mineral other than gold were won in Queensland: 





Metal. Value. 
I 6.0 caida oe VAleis pa oR CEE SU's £72,948 
Tin ore..... 61,172 
SS ee 18,199 
Manganese . 1,174 
Wolfram .. 1,285 
Molybdenite . ‘ee 7 
AO Cr eee reer eee Te on , 18,778 

£174,488 


The eastern crosscut of the West of Scotland mine 
Gympie, which is at a vertical depth of nearly 8,000 
ft., has penetrated a formation 22 ft. thick, with 3 
ft. on the footwall of crushing stuff. 

New South Wales.—The gold production from ores 
won in this State for August was 14,636 oz. crude, 
equal to 12,512 oz. fine, valued at £53,149; and for 
the eight months of this year, 176,441 oz. crude, equal 
to 152,337 oz. fine, valued at £647,087. 

Negotiations for the sale of the Great Cobar Cop- 
per mine, on which a deposit had been paid by a syn- 
dicate in England, have fallen through. 

Good rains have fallen at Broken Hill, and there 
are now 519,000,000 gal. of water in the Stephen’s 
creek reservoir, sufficient to supply the town and mines 
for six or seven months. 

The Sydney Harbor Collieries, Ltd., having suc- 


ceeded in re-organizing, has re-started sinking the 
second or “Jubilee” shaft. It is at present down 225 
ft., but will have to be sunk about 2,650 ft. deeper. 

Gold has been struck at the 150-ft. level of the 
Great Peak Freehold Syndicate, near Cobar, supposed 
to be the richest gold ever struck on the field. 

The Block 10 Broken Hill new mill and power sta- 
tion is almost completed. The mines eight-hour bill 
has passed the legislative assembly. 


Perth, W. A. Sept. 14. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Western Australia gold yield for August was 
206.617 oz., valued at £743,822, bringing the amount 
produced up to a total to this date of 11,615,339 oz., 
with a value of £43,577,470. 

The dividends paid in August by Western Australian 
companies amount to £206,500; the amount for the 
eight months to end of August was £1,309,615, being 
£200,000 more than the total dividends paid during 
the whole twelve months in 1901. 

The following are the principal returns for August: 
Golden Horseshoe, 12,666 tons, 17,598 oz. ; Great Boul- 
der Proprietary, 9,349 tons, 14,503 oz.; Great Boulder 
Perseverance, 11,300 tons, 14,328 oz.; Ivanhoe Corpo- 
ration, 12,570 tons, 11,049 oz.; Great Fingall, 8,468 
tons, 11,339 oz.; Oroya-Brownhill, 4,158 tons, 6,915 
oz.; Associated Mines, 4,150 tons, 6,533 oz.; Cosmo- 
politan, 7,803 tons, 5,567 oz.; Sons of Gwalia, 8,694 
tons, 5,345 oz.; Kalgurli, 3,930 tons, 3,641 oz.; Asso- 
ciated Northern, 470 tons, 2,313 oz.; Golden Link, 2,- 
580 tons, 2,287 oz.; Princess Royal, 1,682 tons, 2,690 
0Z. 


Kalgoorlie-—The middle lode of the Ivanhoe, which 
was cut a few days ago, is 10 ft. wide and assays 
average 16 dwt. per ton. At the Lake View Consols 
the south drive west crosscut at the 600-ft. level is 
now in ore 18 ft. wide, assaying 33 dwt. per ton. At 
the 1,000-ft. level the winze 575 ft. north of the Perse- 
verance lode has been sunk 128 ft., the last 28 ft. as- 
saying 21 dwt. per ton. At the Perseverance, at the 
1,100-ft. level, the west crosscut has passed through 
an ore body 30 ft. wide, some assays of which gave 
very high returns, but the average of the whole width 
is about 10 dwt. per ton. The ore body is well de- 
fined, and N. S. Nicholls, manager, is sanguine it will 
improve in value. 


Coolgardie—The Westralia and East Extension’s 
battery is working full time. The August output was 
1,217 ozs. of gold from 2,390 tons of ore. The gran- 
ite bar at No. 3 level has now been passed through 
and the reef struck, 5 ft. wide. 

Davyhurst—The Golden Pole has just finished its 
first crushing by the new battery and the return is 
600 tons for 1,140 oz. This is a locally-owned mine. 


Norseman Gold, Field—The Princess Royal mine is 
doing well and*the district generally is looking up. 
A sensational return has been made by the Nellie May 
mine, 18 tons of stone yielding 318 oz. of gold. 


Menzies —The Queensland Menzies continues to 
open up well and maintains its good yields. In Au- 
gust 598 tons were treated for a yield of 1,161 oz. 

Kookynie.—The Cosmopolitan mine is looking well; 
values in recent developments continue satisfactory. 

The Wealth of Nations mine, which in 1894 created 
such a sensation. by the rich pocket found, is now 
worked by tributors, who are doing well. They have 
purchased and paid for the battery out of recent 
profits. 

Day Dawn.—The Great Fingall mine’s main shaft is 
down 1,002 ft. At No. 9 level the reef is from 7 to 
10 ft. wide; other points look well. Assays average 
from 11 dwt. up to 2 oz. per ton. 

North West Fields—About 70 men are working on 
the Womerina alluvial field, Yule river, all getting 
gold, some doing very well. The Station Peak mine 
has been sold to an English company for £60,000. 

Sluicing for tin is being carried on between Gleys 
Old Shaw well and the Split rocks. Two men ob- 
tained 35 cwt. of tin in three weeks. The tin is fine 
and requires plenty of water. The country is stanni- 
ferous for a considerable distance. The present yield 
of the Old Shaw and Coogleton is about 20 tons a 
month; the men sell it for £58 per ton on. the spot, 
owing to the distance to the nearest port. 

The Arrino copper mines are attracting much in- 
terest, since it became known that the Mt. Lyell 
company was negotiating a purchase of one property 
there. Since then a Melbourne’ syndicate has put up 
£10,000 to develop'some adjoining ground. 





Auckland, N. Z. Oct. 1. 


(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 


Gold Dredging.—Weather conditions during the 
past few weeks have been fairly favorable. The pub- 
lished returns of the Otago gold dredges show that 
during the past four weeks 8,384 oz. were obtained, 
equal to an average weekly return per dredge of 
oz. For the same period the West Coast dredging 
returns total 2,389 oz., equal to a weekly average of 
28 oz. As they stand, these returns are highly pay- 
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able, from 10 to 20 oz. per week, according to size, 
paying all the working expenses of a dredge, including 
repairs ; but they are somewhat discounted by the fact 
that a number of dredges are idle. 

The Molyneux river during the winter has generally 
been at a higher level than was anticipated; hence a 
number of the smaller and more poorly found dredges 
have done but little work. Experience has once more 
demonstrated the folly of equipping dredges intended 
for exploiting the bed of this river with short bucket 
ladders and an inadequate steam plant. <A dredge 
unable to bottom at 50 ft., or furnished with a boiler 
of less than 20 N. h. p., is practically useless. 

At Collingwood, Nelson, in the northern part of the 
south island, gold dredging has so far proved a fail- 
ure. The five dredges constructed in the district are 
now all idle, two of them stranded. Although much 
alluvial gold has been obtained in the district and 
several hydraulic sluicing claims are doing well, none 
of the dredges secured payable returns. 

Reefton Gold-Field—The annual report of the 
Progress Quartz Mining Co. states that during the 
past year 55,976 tons of ore were treated for a yield 
of £106,858 (534,290), as against 55,207 tons, yield- 
ing £98,169, during the previous year. The total] ex- 
penses were £65,379, or £1 3s. 8d. ($5.73) per ton, 
leaving a profit on the year’s operations of £41,479, 
equal to 16s. 8d. ($4) per ton. During the year two 
dividends, absorbing £34,375 ($171,875), were paid. 
The August crushing of this company was 4,790 tons 
of quartz for a return of 2,225 oz., valued at £9,186 
($45,930). 

The Golden Fleece Co. crushed during August 1,150 
tons for 553 oz., worth £2,245 ($11,225), and the 
Wealth of Nations crushed 1,048 tons for 555 oz., 
valued at £2,263 ($11,315). 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ALASKA. 


A rich gold strike is reported at the headwaters of 
the Sushitna river, on the east side, 65 miles from 
Slate creek. The miners, who report the discovery, 
say that the gold is evenly distributed in the gravel 
and that it is only 4 ft. to bedrock. The winter route 
to the placers is by way of Valdes, and in summer by 
way of Copper river and the Tazelina river. 

The steamers all along the Yukon have been hav- 
ing trouble with ice. Ice has now formed at St. 
Michael harbor, stopping navigation for this season. 

It is stated that some 40 plants have been working 
on the Nome beaches and making a profit. It is sup- 
posed that about $10,000 was taken out of the beach 
this season. 


ARIZONA. 
GILA COUNTY. 


Pacific Mining & Milling Co.—This company, of 
Globe, is reported to be making arrangements for 
erecting a 500-ton reduction works. 

Yo Tambien.—The sulphide ore body struck in this 
mine some time ago is reported increasing in size. 
The mine belongs to the Pinto Creek Mining & 
Smelting Co., and J. H. Castle is superintendent. 


GRAHAM COUNTY. 


Kin-E-Chy Mining Co.—The mill of this company 
is in operation. 


MARICOPA COUNTY. 

Indian Mining & Trust Co.—This company, operat- 
ing in the Wickenburg district, is preparing to operate 
a 10-stamp mill. The company has about 40 men at 
work and two shafts are being sunk. 

Oro Grande Exploration Co.—This company has a 
bond on the Black Rock mine, owned by Sam Powell. 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY. 

San Calletano Mining Co.—C. O. Reddin, of San 
Francisco, has a force of men at work on this prop- 
erty near Calabasa. It was purchased recently from 
G. Schwab, of Nogales. 


YAVAPAI COUNTY. 

Hidden Treasure.—The Stark Gold Mining Co., Ed. 
S. Campbell, general manager, recently acquired this 
group in the Black canyon section, and expects to 
have a 10-stamp mill and a 30-ton concentrating plant 
in operation by the first of next January. 

United Verde Extension Co.—This company is ad- 
vertising its property near Jerome for sale or lease. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY. 


Pyne Smelting Co.—The courts have granted an 
injunction against this company at Alameda Point, 
stopping the operation of the smelter, pending a suit 
brought by the Alameda Vegetable Co. for damages re- 
sulting from the fumes. 


AMADOR COUNTY. 

Argonaut Mining Co.—At this mine at Jackson, J. 
B. Francis, superintendent, the shaft is now down be- 
low the 1,000-ft. level. 

Climaz.—The company which recently purchased 
this mine at Willand is developing it under Super- 
intendent P. B. Aiken. 

Fremont Mining Co.—This company at Amador 
City, Arthur Goodall, manager, recently started its 
new mill. The ore body is large, but low grade. 

Kennedy Mining Co.—Webster Smith has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of this property at Jackson, 
succeeding J. F. Parks, deceased. Twenty stamps are 
being added to the new mill and the new skips at the 
east shaft have been attached. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY. 

Golden Mining Co.—Stockholders of this company, 
property at Vallecita, are again in the courts, al- 
leging conspiracy to obtain the property and fran- 
chises by the directors. 

Mountain King Co—The mill of this company has 
started on ore from the Rose Rock mine, but the 
water supply is limited. 

Stockton Hill.—All the water has been taken out of 
this mine and the old works will be cleaned out and re- 
timbered. 


DEL NORTE COUNTY. 


Haynes Flat Placer—This company at Haynes 
Flat is prepared to commence pumping water. F. C. 
Marlowe, the superintendent, thinks the ground will 
pay 4%4c. per cu. yd. from grass roots to bedrock, and 
ean be worked for 114c. 


EL DORADO COUNTY. 


Channel Bend.—At this mine near Josephine, E. C. 
Kavanaugh, of Forest Hill, owners, several profitable 
runs were made this summer. 

El Dorado Copper Mining Co.—The buildings at this 
mine, near Georgetown, W. E. Verson, superintendent, 
have been completed. 

Noonday.—Twenty-seven men are working at this 
copper mine near El Dorado. The Peyton Chemical 
Co., of Peyton, Contra Cesta county, is the owner. 
The company has acquired the Double E or Joseph 
Schaffle group of copper claims, adjoining the Noonday, 
and will soon begin work. 

Union.—This mine at El Dorado, A. Harpending, 
owner and superintendent, has been started again after 
a shut-down due to labor troubles. 


KERN COUNTY. 

Arondo.—Dean and Jones, owners, are installing a 
cyanide plant at this mine. 

Golden.—A 600-ft. tunnel is to be driven in this 
mine in Amalie district, J. B. Ferris, owner. 

Rayo Mining Co.—This company in Pioneer dis- 
trict reports uncovering a 3-ft. vein of No. 40 rock, 
and will have its new mill crushing ore within six 
weeks. 

Zada.—At this mine, in Amalie district, 40 men are 
now employed. 

Zenda.—T. W. Cummings, owner of this mine at 
Amalie, has commenced the erection of a mill. 


NEVADA COUNTY. 


Central Consolidated.—Superintendent Coflin has 
struck some very rich ore in this mine at Grass Val- 
ley, while making an upraise to strike the ledge in the 
old Duval ground. 

Gold Bank.—T. H. Kohler, of Grass Valley, has 
purchased a half interest in this mine at Maybest, and 
a small mill is to be put up. 

Gold Tunnel Mining Co.—This company is building 
new hoisting works on the East Orleans mine, Gold 
Flat. 

Greenhorn Creek.—J. Goodwin and M. T. Law- 
rence are about to work a strip of this creek, three 
miles below You Bet. The creek bed is covered with 
“slicken,” but there is much rich ground left beneath. 


Greenwood.—This mine at Canada Hill, operated 
by Samuel Barr and John Nancarron, is shipping ore 
to the Nevada county mill. 


Huron.—Considerable new machinery has been or- 
dered for this group. W. H. Bray, manager. 


North Bloomfield Mining Co—The famous Bow- 
man dam, owned by this company, at North Bloom- 
field, is being refaced. A tunnel is also being dug 
to bring water from the dam to the mill. Operations 
will soon be commenced in the mine. 

Phelps Hill—At this property a force of men is 
putting in a large gravel bin, a long sluice way, 
and clearing out the 400-ft. tunnel'on the upper chan- 
nel. 


Posey.—At this mine, Willow alley, an extensive 


canvas plant is ‘being put,in by superintendent W. H. 
Bray. 


PLACER COUNTY. 


Haub.—This mine, at Shady Run, has been idle 
some years, but the tunnel is being put in shape by 
Robert Watson, who has leased the property. 


Hidden Treasure Mining Co.—This company at 
Michigan Bluff, or Centerville, has elected the fol- 
lowing directors and officers: Harold T. Power, pres- 
ident, C. D. Akers superintendent, F. K. Devely sec- 
retary, J. A. Ferguson, John McAninch and F. A. 
Colburn. 


Phillips —E. C. Kavanaugh and W. H. Duffy have 
made application to the California Debris Commis- 
sioner for a permit to hydraulic at this mine near 
Forest Hill. The mine drains into Missouri creek, 
which reaches the American river. 


SAN BERNARDINO: COUNTY. 

Bagdad Mining and Milling Co.—This company, at 
Bagdad, is shipping 100 tons of ore daily to its 50- 
stamp mill at Barston. There are also 4 Huntington 
mills in the plant and ore shipments are being in- 
creased. E. H. Stagg is the general manager. 

Benjamin E. Chase Mining Co.—This company, at 
Bagdad, is to have a 10-stamp mill and cyanide 
plant. The water to be hauled in tanks costs 40c. 
per ton of ore crushed. 


Roosevelt Mining Co.—This company, Sherman 
Washburn, president, owns properties at Bagdad and 
is planning for a quartz mill. Theyincline shaft is 400 
ft. deep. There is considerable:copper in the ore. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY. ! 


California Gold King.—A new gasoline double-drum 
hoist is being put in this mine at Picacho. R. K. 
Humphrey is superintendent. The ore body in the 
mine is being prospected by diamond drills. 

Giant.—This mine at Boulder creek is producing 
good rock and the prospects of the Waterloo are en- 
couraging. Mr. Morgan jis arranging for a 10-stamp 
mill at Boulder. 

Julian Consolidated Mining Co.—A suit is being 
tried against this company in which the plaintiff 
charges that the management allowed the mine to be 
flooded to prevent his selling the property at Julian, 
while he was holding an option upon it. 

National Smelting and Refining Co.—L. W.. Mor- 
gan, manager of this partly completed plant at Na- 
tional City, announces the opening is indefinitely de- 
ferred. The cause is the contemplated reorganization 
of the company following the death of one of the 
directors. 

Stonewall.—_This mine at Cuyamaca will shortly 
begin milling ore under the superintendence of Col. 
Lucas, ‘the organizer of the company owning the 
property. 

SHASTA COUNTY. 


Thomas Gilbert and others are planning for a cus- 
tom reduction plant for the Mule mountains, Middle- 
town, Muletown and Centerville mining regions. 

Afterthought.—Contractors are reported to have 
commenced to burn 1,500,000 brick for the Great 
Western Co. for the proposed smelter. 

Texas Consolidated.—This mine at Hart is reported 
sold under foreclosure for $20,000 to Paul & Gar- 
lick, of San Francisco. The mine has been one of the 
best producers on Old Diggings district, but has not 
been regularly worked of late. One of the buyers 
owns an electric power plant near the mine. 


SIERRA COUNTY. 

Haskell Peak.—Joseph Perry has struck a prospect 
in this gravel mine at Sierra City, about 6 miles east 
of Gold lake. 

Mascot.—A -contract has been let to sink a 100-ft. 
shaft at Ladies’ canyon, near Downieville. 

North American Consolidated Gold Mining Co.— 
The owners of this property, near Gibsonville, have 
made application to the California Debris Commis- 
sion for a license to hydraulic. The mine drains into 
the west branch of Slate creek, which reaches the 
Yuba river. 

Poker Flat—A 10-stamp mill is ready to begin 
work at Grizzly canyon, near Poker flat. The ledge 
is quite wide and is supposed to be one of those 
which furnished the gold found in the placers there in 
the early days. 


SISKIYOU COUNTY. 


Edward Wallace and others have formed a com- 
pany to drift the gravel channel known to exist under 
the race track at Yreka. 


TRINITY COUNTY. 

Darliska.—At this mine, at Darliska, a new 5-stamp 
battery is being put up. Good ore continues to come 
from the mine. 

Trinity Dredging € Hydraulic Co.—This company, 
at Weaverville, E. F. May, secretary, has decided to 
build a gold dredger. 

Yellow Rose Gold Mining Co.—This' company at 
Coffee now owns 9 quartz mines and arrangements 
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are being completed for more extensive operations 
upon them. 


COLORADO. 


BOULDER COUNTY. 


United States Tungsten Co.—The big mill of the 
Caribou mine at Nederland has been leased to this 
company for the treatment of tungsten ore. Frederick 
B. Beach, of New York, is president of the company 
and George Taylor, secretary. Operations will be be- 
gun at once under the superintendence of Mr. Taylor. 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 


Coyote—M. J. O’Neil and S. J. Fulkersin have 
taken over this group near Idaho Springs for eastern 
men. The property has a tunnel in about 800 ft., and 
will be retimbered. A compressor will be installed for 
driving the tunnel, through which all the claims will 
be worked. The property is patented. Machinery 
has been taken from the New Century mine and placed 
on one of the claims. 


Red Oak.—This company, of Georgetown, is re- 
ported preparing for extensive operations. Electric 
wire was strung from Georgetown to the mine, and 
an electric motor installed at the Scepter tunnel for 
running the ventilating fans. The cross-cut from the 
Scepter to the Astor vein will be continued, and the 
new directors intend to let a number of leases in the 
Scepter level. 

Wild West.—This property on Leavenworth moun- 
tain, owned by Henry Seifried, in which work has been 
carried on for about two years without returns, is re- 
ported in ore. The property was profitably operated 
in connection with the Gilpin vein, which adjoins it, 
but water interfered and a cross-cut was driven which 
drains it. 

CUSTER COUNTY. 


P. &€ O.—This property has about 50,000 tons on 
the dump estimated to run $30 to the ton and has a 
body of rich ore exposed. J. Fitzgerald is superin- 
tendent. 

HINSDALE COUNTY. 


Dolly Varden.—While drifting on the Ohio vein 
in this group on upper Henson creek, Brown & 
Steples opened up 2 in. ore, reported to be of wire, 
brittle and native silver. The group is owned by east- 
ern men, but has been idle for years. 


Golden Fleece.—In the Buttolph lease on this prop- 
erty a new strike of the old petzite and ruby ore is 
reported. 

GILPIN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cashier Gold Mining & Reduction Co.—This com- 
pany has declared its fifth bi-monthly dividend, pay- 
able November 15, which will bring the dividends for 
this year close to $15,000. The company’s Pittsburg 
and Golden Wedge properties are worked largely under 
the leasing system. B. L. Campbell, Central City, is 
superintendent. 

Delmonico Gold Mining Co.—The new mill which 
has been running this summer and fall has closed 
on account of the scarcity of water and the shaft is 
being sunk 300 ft. more, which will make it over 1,500 
ft. deep. The ores taken out in development work 
will be shipped to the mills and sampling works. Louis- 
ville, Ky., parties are interested and E. Steffan, Cen- 
tral City, is superintendent. 

l'ederal Gold Mines Co.—A contract was recently 
let to erect a shaft building 20 by 40 ft. on the Fed- 
eral mine, and a 6 by 8 Lidgerwood hoist and 30-h. p. 
boiler will be installed. The shaft is down 75 ft.. 
and it will be sunk 200 ft. deeper at once. Richie 
liughes, Russell Gulch, is in charge. 

Gold Dollar.—Wright, Lilly & Co., of Colorado 
Springs, are interested under a lease and bond, and 

re installing machinery. 

Golden Cloud Mines Co.—This company, working 
!e Golden Cloud property, in Russell district, has 

cted these officers: President, S. J. Peterson, Clin- 

. la.; vice-president and treasurer, Frank Good- 
ich, Valdevere, Ill.; J. May, Chicago; general man- 
izer, H. G. Pierce, Denver, and L. E. Tobias, Idaho 
“prings, as superintendent. The company will sink 
‘he shaft 300 ft., making it over 600 ft. deep, and 

.rry on other developments. A number of shipments 
' concentrating ores have been made to Idaho Springs 
‘ills and the returns have been very satisfactory. 

Granville Gold Mining & Milling Co.—Arrange- 
ments have been made by Denver men to purchase the 
Buckley property in Eureka district, owned by Den- 
ver and local parties. Operations have begun and 
ores are being shipped to the Eagle mill at Black 
Hawk. B. G. Granville, Central City, is manager. 

Gunnell Gold Mining & Milling Co.—The company's 
properties in Eureka district are employing about 50 
men, the majority working under tribute, and the daily 
shipments average‘from 3 to 4 cords of milling ores 
besides smelting ores. It is reported that the com- 
pany contemplates heavier developments. Joseph 
Neidemeyer, Central City, is superintendent. 


Hill House.—A gasoline plant has heen removed 
from the Forfar mine to the Hill House mine, in Rus- 
sell district, and developments will follow, a bond 
having been taken by E. S. Moulton, of Central City. 

Horseshoe Mining Co.—Milwaukee men who own the 
Barnes mine, in Illinois-Central district, have au- 
thorized the expenditure of $20,000 in development. 
The shaft is down 740 ft. and in the last 200 ft. 
there is a large amount of virgin ground, which will 
be thoroughly explored. Nic. H. Scheuer, Central 
City, is superintendent. 

Mountz & Palmer Mill—A new 60-h. p. boiler has 
been ordered for this plant at junction of Pine and Elk 
eréeks in the Pine Creek district. It is running on 
ores from the properties of the owners, as well as cus- 
tom ores. L. J. Mountz, Apex, is manager. 

Orado Gold Mining Co.—This company’s head of- 
fice has been moved from Chicago to Aurora, IIl. 
Manager Alfred Skeels has raised money for clearing 
off the bond and for additional development. The 
last shipment of milling ores went 3% oz. gold to the 
cord, the tailings selling for $25 per ton. The smelt- 
ing ores carried values of $66 to the ton. 


GUNNISON COUNTY. 


Augusta.—This mine at Pittsburg, above Crested 
Butte, has a large body of shipping ore in its tunnel, 
1,350 ft. from the surface, which was opened 2,900 
ft. in. The’ company is shipping and preparing for 
extensive work this winter. 

Citizen and Maid of Athens——A 4,000-ft. tunnel is 
to be driven by the operators of these properties near 
Pitkin to cut the ore shoot at 800 ft. The workings 
of the mines which are owned by separate companies, 
are said to show 8,000 tons of ore that will run from 
$15 to $20 a ton. 

Colorado Smelting & Mining Co.—A. E. Reynolds 
of this company near Pitkin is driving a tunnel under 
Mineral Farm basin. It starts from Hall’s gulch and 
is in nearly 500 ft. 

Corona Gold Mining Co.—This company of Boston 
has secured property near the Maple Leaf claim in 
Ideal camp near Gunnison and will install machinery. 
It has opened the vein in a tunnel. Buildings are being 


* erected. 


Gothic Mining & Coal Co.—This company has com- 
pleted its 150-ton mill and smelter at Gothic and is 
treating custom ore. It is also operating the Sylva- 
nite mine, which is producing some good grade ore. 


Maple Leaf.—This mine in Ideal camp has been 


shipping for several months. The shaft is down 110° 


ft. C. T. Sills of Gunnison, is the owner. 


Morning Glim.—The 700-ft. tunnel in this mine at 
Whitepine is being cleaned and retimbered. Landri- 
gan and Muther, the owners of the bond and lease, 
have shipped 20 tons from the dump averaging 56 oz. 
silver, 8 per cent copper, 3-10 oz. gold and 42 per cent 
lead. The tunnel gives 350 ft. of stoping ground. 

Northwest Missouri Mining Co.—This company is 
taking out ore from the Hastern Star shaft in the 
Ideal camp. The vein is 6 ft. wide with 3% ft. 
of $30 ore in it. The tunnel now being driven farther 
down on the mountain will cut this vein 73 ft. deeper. 
Ore chutes and ore bins are being constructed. 


LA PLATA COUNTY. 

Boren Gulch Mining Co.—This company has all its 
boarding house, bunk-houses, assay offices, etc., com- 
pleted and is prepared for working all winter. It will 
probably work 50 mén this winter. 

Edith Mining Co.—This company at Oro Fino has 
installed a hoisting plant and is sinking for the vein, 
which is an extension of the Neglected. 

Neglected.—This mine near Oro Fino is making a 
heavy output and employing a large force in mine and 
mill. A sawmill added to the equipment is run by 
electricity. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

American Smelting ¢€ Refining Co—All the eight 
furnaces at the Arkansas valley plant at Leadville are 
running full force handling about 1,000 tons daily of 
crude material. The big sulphide mill is caring for 
200 tons of low grade ore daily. ‘ 

Damascus Mining Co.—The old Maud Hicks shaft 
has been cleaned out and retimbered. The company 
is after the Breece hill ore deposits. 


Leadville-Denver Mining, Tunnelling & Tramway 


Co.—This concern has been incorporated with a cap- - 


ital stock of $2,000,000, in $5 shares. The officers are 
J. A: Shinn, president and manager; A. C. Phelps, 
vice-president; Byron Tifft, secretary and treasurer. 
These and E. M. Tucker and. S. H. Calhoun are di- 
rectors for the first year. The company has_ been 
formed to drive a tunnel through the Mosquito range, 
east of Leadville, to connect the Empire and Horse- 
shoe sections and Lake and Park counties. The pro- 
ject, if carried through, will mean much to Leadville; 
Mr. Shinn has been working on it for years. The 





tunnel as planned is to be about 3,869 ft. long and 
will cut the formation at its deepest point at 900 ft. 
The running of the tunnel, including upraises, is ex- 
pected to cost $100,000. It is also expected that the 
railways may use the tunnel later to shorten the dis- 
tance between Leadville and Denver. The tunnel as 
planned will cut the Stormy Petrel and other mineral- 
ized territory amounting to over 300 acres. 

Louisville Combination—The company has secured 
considerable new territory, but at present is not do- 
ing any work. The Louisville has one of the largest 
zine deposits here. 

Neusitz Placer—The work started by the Capitol 
Hill Co. on this virgin ground in the northern part 
of town has been given up and other parties are fig- 
uring on re-organization and resumption. 

New Leadville Home Mining Co.—About 100 tons 
daily of good iron ore are being shipped. The new 
drift in the Penrose at 530 ft. is going under a car- 
bonate ore body. Considerable new prospecting is 
under way. 

Ohio & Colorado Smelting & Refining Co.—All the 
furnaces at the Salida plant are again running, and 
no more trouble’ is expected. The men are working 
12 hours, as asked by the management. The new 
roasters are to start very soon. 


Peerless Maud.—Besides the large bodies of milling 
ore opened Mr. Dyatt has uncovered a new lead ore 
body several feet wide. 


Penn Mining Co.—About 1,200 tons a month of si- 
licious ores are shipped and considerable prospecting 
is going on in new territory. Diamond drilling in the 
lower workings did not reveal anything special. 

Pride of the West.—This new shaft is after the Pro- 
gressive ore shoot. The shaft is now down 370 ft. 


Rooney.—The tunnel run from the 100-ft. shaft of 
this Buckeye gulch property is cutting a good vein, 
and several small shipments have been made of rich 
ore. 


Star of the West—Development and prospecting 
continue and some small ore bodies have been found, 
but so far the ore shoot sought has not been lo- 
cated. 


OURAY COUNTY. 


Camp Bird, Ltd—The report for October shows 
that during the month 5,608 tons of ore were crushed, 
442 ft. of development done, and $10,680 were spent on 
construction. The bullion sales amounted to $157,666, 
the sales of concentrates $24,346, and the cyanide mill 
yielded bullion estimated to be worth $12,110. The 
expenses were $56,905, leaving a profit of $137,205, 
not deducting expenses in London of about $3,500. 

Imogene Gold Basin Mining Co.—This company 
will work a force all winter under the management 
of L. B. Jackson. 


Micky Breen.—¥. M. Jackson is working a force on 
this mine and mill, near Ouray, and building an up- 
raise for ventilation. 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 


Colorado & Wyoming Development Co.—This com- 
pany operating on Mineral hill is opening up stopes 
of heavy lead-silver ore from two raises. Only two 
men work in the stopes. 

Glen-Mohawk.—The cross-cut from the main tun- 
nel of this property at the head of Spruce creek, is 
reported in very hard rock and progressing slowly. 
Joseph A. Bush, of Salt Lake City, is manager. 

Gold Pan.—This company has put a 4ft. Pelton 
water wheel in its dynamo room. The wheel is at- 
tached to the main shaft, which supplies power for 
driving the dynamos and the air compressors. The big 
60-in. water main, which supplies water during the 
summer months for operating the placer pit of the 
company in Breckenridge, has been tapped with a 
15-in. pipe which will deliver the water under a pres- 
sure of 320 lb. to the 2-in. nozzle that will drive the 
water wheel. A change from steam to water power 
can be effected in a few minutes. The company has 
the electric light contract from the town of Brecken- 
ridge; it also supplies power and light to several of 
the mines. Robert Gore is superintendent. 

Sallie Barbara—Brown & Phillips, of Brecken- 
ridge, owners of this property on Nigger hill, are 
building a wagon road to shorten the haul to Breck- 
enridge. A large body of concentrating ore is reported 
opened. 

South Elkhorn & Ettigrade—R. W. Foote and 
Jake B. Conrad operating this group southeast of 
Breckenridge have opened some rich silver ore. The 
group adjoins the Germania. 


IDAHO. 
CUSTER COUNTY. 


White Knob Copper Co.—The smelter oz this com- 
pany at Mackay is reported handling 300 to 500 tons 
of ore a day, turning out 15,000 Ibs. of copper, 800 
oz. silver and 20. oz. gold. P. L. Wedrn is’ géengtal 
manager. 
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IDAHO COUNTY. 


Kimberly.—A rich strike of wire gold 2 ft. wide is 
reported on this claim in the Marshall lake district 
near Warren. 


Jewel.—The tunnel on this property following a 
small vein is reported to have opened a body of high- 
grade ore 9-ft. wide. 


KOOTENAI COUNTY. 


Antelope Mining & Milling Co.—This company, 
operating the Antelope group, at Clark’s Fork, has 
shipped the first car-load of mineral to the East Helena 
smelter. The Antelope property was recently pur- 
chased by eastern and Spokane people from A. B. 
Railton. 

NEZ PERCES COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Lewiston & Southeastern Electric Railway Co.— 
Articles of incorporation have been filed in Boise and 
Lewiston. The purpose is to build 100 miles of 
electric or steam railroad from Lewiston to Grange- 
ville, with a branch to Nez Perces. The capital stock 
is $4,000,000. The incorporators are Judson Spof- 
ford, of Boise; F. W. Kettenbach, of Lewiston; W. 
W. Brown, of Grangeville; Dr. J. B. Morris, of 
Lewiston, and Walter H. Hill, of Grangeville. Sur- 
veys are to be made immediately. 


SHOSHONE COUNTY. 

Alice Mining Co.—This company operating between 
Wallace and Mullan is reported to have opened a body 
of lead-silver ore 45 ft. wide, and to have purchased 
the property at the mouth of Rundy’s gulch. The 
company is also said to be negotiating for W. A. 
Clark’s mill site and water right of the Coeur d’Alene 
river. 

Chicago-Pierce Co.—This company near Pierce, is 
putting in a hydraulic elevator to work its virgin 
placer claims said to be 15 ft. to bed rock. It is 
claimed the dirt will go $2.50 a yard. 


Helena-Frisco.—This mine at Gem employing about 
100 men has closed; it is said on account of the ex- 
haustion of the ore bodies. 

Highland Chief—A vein said to show 12 ft. of 
high-grade carbonates was struck recently on this 
property near Wardner, in the 850-ft. crosscut tun- 
nel. 


Standard.—This mine near Mace, is now supplied 
with electric power, generated at Spokane. ‘All ma- 
chinery will be operated by electric power, except the 
hoist, which will be run by steam. About 1,000 h.-p. 
will be required. Preparations are being made for the 
installation of electrical power for the mine pumps. 

Washington Water Power Co.—The transmission of 
electrical power from Spokane by this company is said 
to have proven a decided success. The Bunker Hill 
and the Empire State mines have been using it for 
about two months without interruption. The prop- 
erties now supplied are the Empire State mill, the 
Bunker Hill mine, the Hecla mill and the Standard 
mine. The Hecla and the Tiger-Poorman mines will 
be equipped shortly. With the connections made at 
the Standard, the Water Power company is trans- 
mitting power exactly 1v0 miles. 

Wild Rose——This property near Pierce is reported 
developed to the 200-ft. level and the 3-stamp mill 
running on very rich ore. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Iron Springs Mining Co.—The property of this 
company consists of 1,020 acres 22 miles from Bear. 
The main vein has been opened up by a 350-ft. cross- 
cut tunnel 180 ft. deep at the breast, which strikes 
the vein about 20 ft. from the portal. Drifts are 
being driven at several stations in the tunnel. 


MICHIGAN. 
COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Copper Shipments.—The wharves at the local smelt- 
ing plants are bare of all marketable forms of cop- 
per. The close of the lake shipping season is only a 
few weeks off and the mines are making every effort 
to take advantage of the lake freight rates. There is 
a saving of $8 per ton, or 4c. a pound, on mixed 
lake-and rail shipment to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Baltic—Two centrifugal crushing rolls, made by 
the Sturtevant Mill Co., of Boston, Mass., have been 
installed at the stamp mill. They will be used for re- 
grinding the coarser product of the heads and if satis- 
factory more will be added. 

Calumet & Hecla.—Construction work on the part 
of the stamp mills under repair is completed and 
men are engaged on the interior work. Repairs to 
two compartments of the Red Jacket shaft are com- 
pleted and rock shipments resumed. One stamp, 
which was temporarily out of commission, is dropping 
again. 

Franklin—The fourth head at) the mill will go 
into commission late in November. No. 1 shaft, at 


the Junior branch, is shipping 725 tons of rock a day. 
Shipments from the old mine are light. 

Globe.—There is no prospect of any exploratory 
work being done on this property this year. A shaft 
may be sunk next season. 

Quincy.—William R. Todd, president of this com- 
pany, is inspecting the mine. Two new steel stacks, 
70 ft. high and 5 ft. in diameter, have been erected 
at No. 4 boiler house. The foundation of the com- 
pressor at No. 2 shaft has been rebuilt. 

Rhode Island.—A shipment of 15 tons of mass and 
barrel copper from explorations has been forwarded 
to the Quincy smelter, on Portage lake. 

Tamarack.—There has been some improvement in 
the ground opening in Nos. 2 and 3 shafts. De- 
velopment work in No. 5 shaft is progressing steadily. 
No change in the character of the formation is noted. 

Wolverine.—Sinking is under way in Nos. 3 and 4 
shafts. No. 3 shaft has reached the 26th level and is 
in good copper ground. No. 4 is below the 22d level. 
Twenty-five drills are in commission and rock ship- 
ments average 1,100 tons daily. 


COPPPER—KEWEENAW COUINTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Miskwabik.—Capt. Thomas Rapson, formerly head 
mining captain at the Tri-mountain, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent. 

Mohawk.—New openings in the lower levels reveal 
copper in good quantity. Daily rock shipments aver- 
age 975 tons. The third head is nearly completed and 
will go into commission this month. 

Phoenix Consolidated.—This mine was inspected by 
John Stanton, of New York, and J. Oppenheim, of 
New York, this week. Two rock crushers, 18 by 
24-in., from the Carroll foundry, Houghton, Mich., 
have been installed in the rock-houses. 


COPPER—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There are 800 men employed in the copper mines of 
this county, according to the annual report of Richard 
Chynoweth, mine inspector, a slight increase over 


1902. Four men were killed last year, two by falls, 


of rock. 


Charles Oley, county surveyor, has finished some 
exploratory work on the northwest %4 of section 9, 
T. 49, R. 41, for R. P. Mulock, of Colfax, Ia. Three 
lodes showing copper were traced for 500 ft. 

Adventure Consolidated.—Sinking is confined . to 
No. 3 shaft. Rock shipments average 400 tons daily 
and one head at the mill is in commission. There are 
225 men employed and 20 power drills are in com- 
mission. 

Mass Consolidated.—Development work is advanc- 
ing steadily and 30 power drills are in use and 250 
men are employed. Openings tributary to B shaft are 
in good ground, and C shaft is developing some good 
territory. 

Michigan.—Work on the Mineral Range Railroad 
extension is completed. The new 45-drill air compres- 
sor from Webster, Camp & Lane Co., of Akron, O., 
is in commission. Six rock breakers have been received 
from the Carroll foundry at Houghton and installed 
in A and B shafts. 

Victoria.—Surface work is well advanced. The 
power canal will be finished in a few weeks. No. 2 
shaft is below the 20th level and sinking. It is the 
deepest shaft in the county. Ten drills are in com- 
mission and 125 men are employed. 


IRON—GOGEBIC RANGE. 


Colby.—A steadily increasing ore body at the new 
workings of this mine at Bessemer has encouraged its 
operators, Corrigan, McKinney & Co., to install a 
new hoisting plant. Another new shaft, east of the 
present one, in the valley, is to be started this win- 
ter. 

Germania.—The principal work at this mine will 
be confined to sinking No. 2 shaft and cross-cutting 
at different levels) The shaft is down 1,000 ft. and 
sinking will begin in a few days. The operators have 
been disappointed thus far in their search for good ore 
in the workings to the north of No. 2 shaft. 

Oliver Iron Mining Co.—This company is building a 
large sawmill at Ironwood and equipping it for saw- 
ing and fitting its own mining timber for its Gogebic 
group. Considerable work is being done in the com- 
pany’s mines near Ironwood. The new A shaft house 
at the Norrie is nearly completed. The shaft will be 
put down 1,500 ft. at the start. A new power house 
will be built in the spring. At East Norrie engineers 
have made a survey of the location of the No. 3 shaft, 
which is to be started at once in the footwall 236 ft. 
south of the old shaft, which it is to replace. The 
sinking of the shaft will require about a year and a 
half. Out on section 13 the work of sinking a shaft 
north of the New Davis is progressing favorably. At 
the Puritan a shaft is being put down to the ore 
bodies, which lie deep at that point. This company 
has two steam shovels loading from stock piles at 


Ironwood, one at No. 5 shaft of the Aurora, the other 
at No. 2 Norrie. The stock piles at all the Oliver 
company’s mines in this locality will be practically 
cleaned up by the time that navigation closes. 


MINNESOTA. 


IRON—MESABI RANGE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Duluth men who have been exploring directly west 
and south of the Miller mine, in section 4, T. 58, R. 
15, have pulled off drills and stopped. On one of the 
tracts a nice find of ore was made. 

The Great Northern road, which has been exploring 
in T. 56, R. 23, and T. 56, R. 24, has stopped work. 
G. G. Hartley and associates are still working near 
the Holman property in T. 56, R. 24. Fletcher 
Bros., of Minneapolis, who have been working for 
some time there, have proved up their property. Sev- 
eral drills are working near a lake in sections 14 and 
23, T. 56, R. 24. Aside from these and the Hartley op- 
erations not much is under way on the extreme west 
end of the Mesabi, in Itasca county. Most of those 
new people who went in from Grand Rapids, Minn., 
and from Minneapolis, last year in the hope of making 
a strike suddenly have pulled out without any re- 
sults, 

Consumers’ Ore Co.—This company, belonging to 
M. A. Hanna & Co., is sinking its first Mesabi shaft 
in the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 21, T. 58, R. 19, which it recently bought 
from A. Maitland, of Negaunee. The incline shaft 
has four compartments. Considerable ore will be 
mined for next year’s shipments. The company has 
secured this 40-acre tract, the south half of section 11, 
same township, in which two small deposits have been 
proved up, and 160 acres in section 2 and 3, T. 58 R. 
18, near the Mountain Iron mine and the Wahkootah 
exploration. These lands are all State leases and con- 
tain about 10,000,000 tons of ore, which will return 
the State school funds at least $2,500,000 before ex- 
haustion. 

Lackawanna Iron Co.—Explorations on this old 
property, in section 23, T. 57, R. 22, have ceased. 
Some ore of fairly good grade was shown under a con- 
siderable thickness of rock. Drilling was expensive 
and very slow. 

Minnesota Iron Co.—This company, of _ the 
United States Steel Corporation, has closed an option 
for a State lease in the northwest part of section 36, 
T. 59, R. 18, three miles northeast from the Moun- 
tain Iron mine and is the first ore found so far 
north as R. 59 until east of the range line between 
ranges 15 and 16. The find contains about 3,000,000 
tons of 58 per cent ore and carries a 25c. lease. The 
ore is of good structure and the mine will be an under- 
ground property. It probably will not be opened for 
some time. L. Roucheleau, of Duluth, was the orig- 
inal holder and optioned the property to the Minnesota 
Iron Co. for $40,000, after several explorations had re- 
sulted unsuccessfully. 


IRON—VERMILION RANGE, 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A reduction of force is to take place at all the Ely 
mines, except the Chandler. The night crews will be 
withdrawn from the Pioneer, Zenith, Savoy and Sib- 
ley, and some construction work will be suspended 
for the winter. These mines will not clean up their 
stocked ore this season, which accounts for the cur- 
tailment. It is expected that work will be resumed 
in January. 

White Iron Lake Iron Co.—This company, com- 
posed of a number of tradesmen of Duluth, is working 
a diamond drill in section 2 T, 62, R. 12, and is re- 
ported to be in a jasper formation. Adjoining its 
lands are magnetic outcroppings that are claimed to 
a of good ore. The property is a few miles south of 

ly. 


MONTANA. 


CASCADE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Belt Coal Mines—The recent order closing the 
Amalgamated Copper properties at Butte was also 
made effective at Belt by the closing of the coal mines 
owned by the Amalgamated Co. 


Diamond R.—This company’s mines and concentrat- 
ing plant, the latter erected at a cost approximating 
$250,000, at Neihart, are still idle owing to litiga- 
tion. 

LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Providence Mining Co.—This company at Rimini, 
20 miles from Helena, is the defendant in a suit be- 
fore the circuit court. I. T. Connor is seeking to en- 
join it from mining certain parts of the Lee Moun- 
tain and R. E. Lee mines. The defendant company 
has been mining large qualities of ore from a lease- 
hold of the Matt Carroll claim, the profits on which 
have been sufficiently large to invite an apex con- 
test. 
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PARK COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cooke City District—The prospects for a railroad 
to this mining camp at the northern edge of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park are said to be promising. The 
proposed road will probably start from Big Timber 
on the Northern Pacific and run up the Bounder 
river to Cooke. Mining has been under way in that 
district since 1872. A lead-silver smelter was erected 
in the district during the 80’s, but owing to the dis- 
tance to rail transportation, 80 miles, it was found that 
it did not pay to haul in coke and haul out bullion. 
In 1892 a Saint Paul, Minn., company built a cya- 
nide mill on the Alice mine, which proved an unsuc- 
cessful venture. One or two mining companies, such 
as the Daisy and the Scotch Bonnett, have managed 
to make both ends meet. There are large deposits of 
ore fairly well developed, and with direct rail 
transportation to reduction works they can be made 
profitable propositions. 

Cokedale-—This coal camp seven miles from Liv- 
ingstone, feels the Butte shutdown. After seven 
years of idleness, some months ago the company own- 
ing the mines made arrangements with the Amalga- 
mated Co. to take the output of the 100 coke ovens. 
The mines were pumped out by new machinery that 
was installed. The ovens were rebuilt and had just 
received the first firing when orders came from Butte 
to close everything. A large sum of money was spent 
putting the property in shape. 

Cowles Mining Co.—E. W. Cowles, manager of this 
company’s property, reports that he has 23 miners at 
work. The 10-stamp mill will run all winter mostly 
on ore from development. Two surface trains are in 
operation during the summer, a new dam to supply 
electric power is completed. Manager Cowles will 
install electric drills and is now investigating methods 
of cyanidation as practiced in the Black Hills and 
with a view of its adaption. Crushing the ore in a 
solution with a final sluicing of the tailings through 
boxes containing riffles and quicksilver will prob- 
ably be the method used. The sluicing of the tailings 
will be for the purpose of catching the gold in the 
ore found too coarse for a rapid vat manipulation. 
The gold in the original matrix is somewhat rusty, 
making trouble with amalgamation over plates. 


SILVER BOW COUNTY. 
(From Our- Special Correspondent.) 


Pittsburg & Montana Copper Co.—The ppyritic 
smelter is expected to be ready to blow in by De- 
cember 1. The company is laying in a large ton- 
nage of iron sulphide ore to mix with the silicious 
copper ores from its own mines. For an iron sul- 
phide carrying 35% iron or over a premium of $2 
per ton for the iron is offered at the point of ship- 
ment, the company paying freight charges. The com- 
pany pays for 90% of the gold at $20 per oz. and 90% 
of the silver at market price. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Big Four Mining Co.—The 2-compartment shaft is 
nearly 175 ft. deep following a well defined vein of 
telluride ore. The ore carries some free gold. 

Branch Mint Mining € Milling Co.—The ma- 
chinery is nearly all in place at the new cyanide 
mill in Galena, and the plant is expected to start in 
November. 


Gladiator Consolidated Gold Mines & Milling Co.— 
Burt Rogers, of Deadwood, has obtained a judgment 
against the company for $3,500, for alleged breach 
of contract. The general manager announces that 
this will not interfere with the operations of the 
company. 

Homestake Mining Co.—According to the annual 
report for the fiscal year ending June 1, the company’s 
gold production was $4,526,942. During this period 
1,279,075 tons of ore were milled, giving an average 
of $3.54 per ton. 

Horseshoe Mining Co.—Sixty more stamps are 
soon to be in commission at the new cyanide plant. 
The first sixty have been running steadily since Sep- 
tember 1, and two cleanups have been made. W. L 
McLaughlin, of Deadwood, is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and Edward Manion, of Terry, is mine 
Superintendent. 

Lexington Hill Gold Mining Co.—E. F. Woodworth, 
late of Denver, Colo., has been elected general man- 
ager to succeed T. T. Cornforth. The 20-stamp wet 
crushing cyanide mill is reported treating 100 tons 
of ore per day. 


TEXAS. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


_ Beaumont Oi Field—The Texas Oil & Transit Co. 
is suing Call & Eastman, of Beaumont, and Chas. 


Clark, of Galveston, for $172,000. The defendants con- 
tracted to deliver oil at 20c., and repudiated the con- 
tract on an 85c. market. 

W. R. Keith has been appointed receiver for the 
Consolidated Oil Co., on application of W. R. Blaine, 
a stockholder. 

The notorious King Crowther Oil Corporation, which 
is in the hands of a receiver, is being sued to enforce 
a vendor’s lien on 7,000 acres of land in McMullen 
county. The creditors of this fake will never realize 
one cent, as the assets will not pay the liquidators’ ex- 
penses. 


HARDIN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Sour Lake.—The following wells are being drilled: 
Mr. Weisgarver, Sternburg & Petty, D. E. Hirchfield, 
Howard Hughes (2), A. W. Wilkerson (2), W. Mil- 
ler, the Guffy Petroleum Co., S. M. Jones, M. Kirby, 
Fannin Oil Co., Col. Glass, Davy Crockett Oil Co., 
Moonshine Oil Co., Neches Oil Co., Wernicke & Mur- 
phy, Rio Bravo Oil Co. (Southern Pacific Railway), 
National Oil and Development Co., Fern City Oil Co., 
Nunes Oil and Development Co., E. G. Christian & 
Co., Brody, Hunt & Sweeny. 

The following wells came in during the past week: 
Glass, Mary Ellen, Minor Oil Co., T. B. West, Rio 
Bravo Oil Co., all on Shoestring tract, and Neches Oil 
and Development Co., on the Cannon tract. Beatty 
No. 1 is doing 2,500 bbls. daily. Beatty No. 2 is being 
drilled deeper. Both wells are on the Cannon tract. 

The Security Oil Co.’s 8-in. pipe-line to Beaumont 
is practically completed, and the pipe-line from here 
to Saratoga will be in operation in a few days. 

The production is settling down to a steady basis 
and the facilities for marketing oil are increasing daily 
so a steady increase in the price for crude is cer- 
tain. 

Present price is 35c. per bbl. at' wells; 43c. f. 0. b. 
cars. 


UTAH. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ore and Bullion Settlements.—Salt Lake banks re- 
port settlements for the week ending October 30 of 
$401,395, as follows: Crude ores and concentrates, 
$191,300 ; base bullion, $196,300; gold bars, $13,795. 


BEAVER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Majestic Smelter.—This plant, which closed the day 
of blowing in, because of a defective piece of ma- 
chinery, is now in successful operation. 


Newhouse Mines & Smelters Corporation.—The 
pipe line from Wah Wah springs, 9 miles long, will 
be completed by November 20, when some of the con- 
tracts for the construction of the proposed 1,000-ton 
concentrator and 400-ton smelter will probably be let. 


JUAB COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


After burning for a little over three weeks and 
making several hundred miners idle, the fire which 
caused the closing of the Centennial-Eureka, Gemini, 
Eureka-Hill and Bullion-Beck mines in the Tintic dis- 
trict was located in the Gem stope of the Eureka-Hill. 
The fire was finally reached by a line of hose from the 
300-ft. level of the Bullion-Beck. The Centennial and 
Bullion-Beck are in operation again and the others will 
be in a few days. 


Tintic Shipments.—During the week ending October 
30 shipments were: Ajax, 2 cars; Bullion-Beck, 1; 
Carisa, 5; Centennial-Eureka, 42; Eagle and Blue 
Bell, 1; Grand Central 22; Le Clede, 1; Lower Mam- 
moth, 8; Mammoth, 10; Martha Washington, 1; 
Swansea, 4; South Swansea, 8; Star Consolidated, 3; 
Uncle Sam, 3; Victor Consolidated, 4; Yankee Con- 
solidated, 7; Black Jack, 8; Dragon, 38. Total, 168 
cars. 


Lower Mammoth.—This company is defendant in 
two suits instituted by the Black Jack Mining Co., 
involving the apex question, and damages to the 
amount of $225,000 for alleged unlawful extraction of 
ores. 


May Day.—At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers on October 26 Edward W. Duncan, a director, was 
removed on the grounds of having left the State. 
John Campbell, of Salt Lake, was named as his suc- 
cessor. J. E. Darmer, of Salt Lake, succeeds J. A. 
Hunt, resigned. Manager Alviras E. Snow refuses to 
recognize the new directors officially, claiming that 
their election was not legal. A financial statement 
of the secretary shows the corporation practically out 
of debt. 


South Swansea.—This mine is shipping regularly 
30 tons of iron ores daily to Salt Lake smelters. 


Star Consolidated.—Ninety tons of ore sold in Salt 
Lake on October 29 brought about $7,000. 


Tetro.—Operations are resumed, repairs to the 
broken compressor plant having been made. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bingham Consolidated Smelter—The copper bulliom 
shipments for the week ending October 29 aggregated 
three cars, 181,000 Ib. 


Butler-Liberal.—Kighty-four tons of ore sold or 
October 30, averaged 56.3 per cent lead, 6.9 oz. silver, 
and 3 per cent excess of iron. The company. marketed 
ores to the value of about $11,000 in October. 


Columbia.—Machine drills have been installed at 
this Bingham copper mine. 


Highland Boy Consolidated.—At a meeting of the 
directors J. W. Houston, of Salt Lake, was elected 
president to succeed J. B. O’Reilly, deceased. James 
Hickey, of Park City, was named as a director. The 
company owns 56 acres of ground adjoining the Utah 
Consolidated in Bingham. An assessment of 1c. a 
share was levied. 


Utah Consolidated Smelter—Copper bullion ship- 
ments for the fiscal week ending October 29 were five 
cars, 301,096 lb. Five hundred tons of structural 
steel will be required in the additions to be made. 


Utah Copper Co.—The 500-ton concentrator now 
under construction will be completed about January 1. 


Utah Gold Separating, Milling, Mining & Machinery 
Co.—This concern has filed its articles of in- 
corporation with a capital of 300,000 shares, par value 
$1. C. A. Michaelson is president, Mathew A. Daugh- 
erty vice-president, and Major H. P. Mijton secretary 
and treasurer. The company has a new gold saving 
process. 


United States. Smelter—The shipments of copper 
bullion during the week ending October 29 were three 
cars, 179,871 lb. 


Yampa Smelter—This plant, now under construc- 
tion at Bingham, will be ready for commission by Jan- 
uary 1, 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Daly-Judge-——The large body of high grade ore 
struck about two weeks ago continues to show up 
well. 


Daly-West.—Ground has been broken for the aux- 
iliary plant which is to be equipped with the Sher- 
man slimes process. 


New York Bonanza.—A vein of milling ore sev- 
eral feet thick has been opened on the 300-ft. level. A 
cross-cut from the 400 is being run to tap it. 


Ontario Mill—Building is progressing favorably. 
Manager C. L. Rood expects to have it ready by Jan- 
uary 1. 


WASHINGTON. 


WHATCOM COUNTY. 


Baker & Yale Mining Co—A 10-stamp mill 
has been bought by this company, of Whatcom. The 
capacity of the plant will be increased later to 40 
stamps. 


Great Ezxcelsior—This property now has its com- 
plete ‘plant at work and is said to be shipping concen- 
trates. 


North American Mining &€ Milling Co—The 10- 
stamp mill recently purchased is now between Rob- 
inson creek and the mine. The company expects to 
have it in operation in July, 1904. The stamps weigh 
1,350 Ib. each, and will have a drop of 9’ in. Four 
concentrators will be installed. The company has 
built 12 miles of road through a very rough country. 
On the Betty claim a clearing has been made to start 
a 300-ft. tunnel. A tramway 2,600 ft. long will have 
to be built. A 100-ft. tunnel is being driven on the 
Columbia to cross-cut it 300 ft. below the present 
tunnel. A tramway 5,000 ft. long will have to be put 
in on the Columbia in order to reach the stamp mill. 
A 100-ft. tunnel is being run on the Alfreda, 5 miles 
distant from the Betty and Borro. 


Post Lambert Mining Co.—This company is reported 
to be making excellent clean-ups from the proceeds of 
the 10-stamp mill in the Mount Baker district. The 
secretary states the company intends to add 10 more 
stamps next season. 


Red Mountain Gold Mining Co.—This company has 
a crew of men at work on tunnels, and expects to 
continue driving tunnels and blocking out ore all 
winter. 


WYOMING. 
CONVERSE COUNTY. 


Oriole Copper Mining Co.—This company, oper- 
ating the Oriole mine, near Douglas, is down 155 ft., 
and reports a rich vein of carbonates 3.5 ft. wide run- 
ning from 30 to 40%. copper. A 600-ft. hoisting plant 
is in use. 
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IDAHO COUNTY. 


Kimberly.—A rich strike of wire gold 2 ft. wide is 
reported on this claim in the Marshall lake district 
near Warren. 


Jewel.—The tunnel on this property following a 
small vein is reported to have opened a body of high- 
grade ore 9-ft. wide. 


KOOTENAI COUNTY. 

Antelope, Mining & Milling Co—This company, 
operating the Antelope group, at Clark’s Fork, has 
shipped the first car-load of mineral to the East Helena 
smelter. The Antelope property was recently pur- 
chased by eastern and Spokane people from A. B. 
Railton. 

NEZ PERCES COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Lewiston & Southeastern Electric Railway Co.— 
Articles of incorporation have been filed in Boise and 
Lewiston. The purpose is to build 100 miles of 
electric or steam railroad from Lewiston to Grange- 
ville, with a branch to Nez Perces. The capital stock 
is $4,000,000. The incorporators are Judson Spof- 
ford, of Boise; F. W. Kettenbach, of Lewiston; W. 
W. Brown, of Grangeville; Dr. J. B. Morris, of 
Lewiston, and Walter H. Hill, of Grangeville. Sur- 
veys are to be made immediately. 


SHOSHONE COUNTY. 


Alice Mining Co.—This company operating between 


Wallace and Mullan is reported to have opened a body 
of lead-silver ore 45 ft. wide, and to have purchased 
the property at the mouth of Rundy’s gulch. The 
company is also said to be negotiating for W. A. 
Clark’s mill site and water right of the Coeur d’Alene 
river. 

Chicago-Pierce Co.—This company near Pierce, is 
putting in a hydraulic elevator to work its virgin 
placer claims said to be 15 ft. to bed rock. It is 
claimed the dirt will go $2.50 a yard. 

Helena-Frisco.—This mine at Gem employing about 
100 men has closed; it is said on account of the ex- 
haustion of the ore bodies. 

Highland Chief—A vein said to show 12 ft. of 
high-grade carbonates was struck recently on this 
property near Wardner, in the 850-ft. crosscut tun- 
hel. 

Standard.—This mine near Mace, is now supplied 
with electric power, generated at Spokane. All ma- 
chinery will be operated by electric power, except the 
hoist, which will be run by steam. About 1,000 h.-p. 
will be required. Preparations are being made for the 
installation of electrical power for the mine pumps. 

Washington Water Power Co.—The transmission of 
electrical power from Spokane by this company is said 
to have proven a decided success. The Bunker Hill 
and the Empire State mines have been using it for 
about two months without interruption. The prop- 
erties now supplied are the Empire State mill, the 
Bunker Hill mine, the Hecla mill and the Standard 
mine. The Hecla and the Tiger-Poorman mines will 
be equipped shortly. With the connections made at 
the Standard, the Water Power company is trans- 
mitting power exactly 1v0 miles. 

Wild Rose—This property near Pierce is reported 
developed to the 200-ft. level and the 3-stamp mill 
running on very rich ore. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Iron Springs Mining Co.—The property of this 
company consists of 1,020 acres 22 miles from Bear. 
The main vein has been opened up by a 350-ft. cross- 
cut tunnel 180 ft. deep at the breast, which strikes 
the vein about 20 ft. from the portal. Drifts are 
being driven at several stations in the tunnel. 


MICHIGAN. 


COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Copper Shipments.—The wharves at the local smelt- 
ing plants are bare of all marketable forms of cop- 
per. The close of the lake shipping season is only a 
few weeks off and the mines are making every effort 
to take advantage of the lake freight rates. There is 
a saving of $8 per ton, or 4c. a pound, on mixed 
lake-and rail shipment to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Baltic—Two centrifugal crushing rolls, made by 
the Sturtevant Mill Co., of Boston, Mass., have been 
installed at the stamp mill. They will be used for re- 
grinding the coarser product of the heads and if satis- 
factory more will be added. 

Calumet & Hecla.—Construction work on the part 
of the stamp mills under repair is completed and 
men are engaged on the interior work. Repairs to 
two compartments of the Red Jacket shaft are com- 


pleted and rock shipments resumed. One stamp, . 


which was temporarily out of commission, is dropping 
again. ; 

Franklin —The fourth head at the mill will go 
into commission late in November. No?1 shaft, at 


the Junior branch, is shipping 725 tons of rock a day. 
Shipments from the old mine are light. 


Globe.—There is no prospect of any exploratory 
work being done on this property this year. A shaft 
may be sunk next season. 

Quincy.— William R. Todd president of this com- 
pany, is inspecting the mine.° Two new steel stacks, 
70 ft. high and 5 ft. in diameter, have been erected 
at No. 4 boiler house. The foundation of the com- 
pressor at No. 2 shaft has been rebuilt. 

Rhode Island.—A shipment of 15 tons of mass and 
barrel copper from explorations has been forwarded 
to the Quincy smelter, on Portage lake. 


Tamarack.—There has been some improvement in 
the ground opening in Nos. 2 and 3 shafts. De- 
velopment work in No. 5 shaft is progressing steadily. 
No change in the character of the formation is noted. 

Wolverine.—Sinking is under way in Nos. 3 and 4 
shafts. No. 3 shaft has reached the 26th level and is 
in good copper ground. No. 4 is below the 22d level. 
Twenty-five drills are in commission and rock ship- 
ments average 1,100 tons daily. 


COPPPER—KEWEENAW COUINTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Miskwabik.—Capt. Thomas Rapson, formerly head 
mining captain at the Tri-mountain, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent. 


Mohawk.—New openings in the lower levels reveal 
copper in good quantity. Daily rock shipments aver- 
age 975 tons. The third head is nearly completed and 
will go into commission this month. 


Phoenix Consolidated.—This mine was inspected by 
John Stanton, of New York, and J. Oppenheim, of 
New York, this week. Two rock crushers, 18 by 
24-in., from the Carroll foundry, Houghton, Mich., 
have been installed in the rock-houses. 


COPPER—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There are 800 men employed in the copper mines of 
this county, according to the annual report of Richard 
Chynoweth, mine inspector, a slight increase over 
1902. Four men were killed last year, two by falls 
of rock. 


Charles Oley, county surveyor, has finished some 
exploratory work on the northwest 4 of section 9, 
T. 49, R. 41, for R. P. Mulock, of Colfax, Ia. Three 
lodes showing copper were traced for 500 ft. 


Adventure Consolidated—Sinking is confined to 
No. 3 shaft. Rock shipments average 400 tons daily 
and one head at the mill is in commission. There are 
225 men employed and 20 power drills are in com- 
mission. 

Mass 'Consolidated.—Development work is advanc- 
ing steadily and 30 power drills are in use and 250 
men are employed. Openings tributary to B shaft are 
in good ground, and C shaft is developing some good 
territory. 

Michigan.—Work on the Mineral Range Railroad 
extension is completed. The new 45-drill air compres- 
sor from Webster, Camp & Lane Co., of Akron, O., 
is in commission. Six rock breakers have been received 
from the Carroll foundry at Houghton and installed 
in A and B shafts. 


Victoria.—Surface work is well advanced. The 
power canal will be finished in a few weeks. No. 2 
shaft is below the 20th level and sinking. It is the 
deepest shaft in the county. Ten drills are in com- 
mission and 125 men are employed. 


IRON—GOGEBIC RANGE. 

Colby._—A steadily increasing ore body at the new 
workings of this mine at Bessemer has encouraged its 
operators, Corrigan, McKinney & Co., to install a 
new hoisting plant. Another new shaft, east of the 
present one, in the valley, is to be started this win- 
ter. 

Germania.—The principal work at this mine will 
be confined to sinking No. 2 shaft and cross-cutting 
at different levels. The shaft is down 1,000 ft. and 
sinking will begin in a few days. The operators have 
been disappointed thus far in their search for good ore 
in the workings to the north of No. 2 shaft. 

Oliver Iron Mining Co.—This company is building a 
large sawmill at Ironwood and equipping it for saw- 
ing and fitting its own mining timber for its Gogebic 
group. Considerable work is being done in the com- 
pany’s mines near Ironwood. The new A shaft house 
at the Norrie is nearly completed. The shaft will be 
put down 1,500 ft. at the start. A new power house 
will be built in the spring. At East Norrie engineers 
have made a survey of the location of the No. 3 shaft, 
which is to be started at once in the footwall 236 ft. 
south of the old shaft, which it is to replace. The 
sinking of the shaft will require about a year and a 
half. Out on section 13 the work of sinking a shaft 
north of the New Davis is progressing favorably. At 
the Puritan.a shaft is being put down to the ore 
bodies, which lie deep at that point. This company 
has two steam shovels loading from stock piles at 


$$ ___ 


Ironwood, one at No. 5 shaft of the Aurora, the o 

at No. 2 Norrie. The stock piles at all the Oliver 
company’s mines in this locality will be practica}] 
cleaned up by the time that navigation closes, . 


MINNESOTA. 


IRON—MESABI RANGE, 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Duluth men who have been exploring directly West 
and south of the Miller mine, in section 4, T, 58 R. 
15, have pulled off drills and stopped. On one of the 
tracts a nice find of ore was made. 

The Great Northern road, which has been exploring 
in T. 56, R. 23, and T. 56, R. 24, has stopped work 
G. G. Hartley and associates are still working near 
the Holman property in T. 56, R. 24. Fletcher 
Bros., of Minneapolis, who have been working for 
some time there, have proved up their property. Sey. 
eral drills are working near a lake in sections 14 and 
23, T. 56, R. 24. Aside from these and the Hartley op- 
erations not much is under way on the extreme west 
end of the Mesabi, in Itasca county. Most of those 
new people who went in from Grand Rapids, Minn., 
and from Minneapolis, last year in the hope of making 
a strike suddenly have pulled out without any re- 
sults, 

Consumers’ Ore Co.—This company, belonging to 
M. A. Hanna & Co., is sinking its first Mesabi shaft 
in the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 21, T. 58, R. 19, which it recently bought 
from A. Maitland, of Negaunee. The incline shaft 
has four compartments. Considerable ore will be 
mined for next year’s shipments. The company has 
secured this 40-acre tract, the south half of section 11, 
same township, in which two small deposits have been 
proved up, and 160 acrés in section 2 and 3, T. 58 R. 
18, near the Mountain Iron mine and the Wahkootah 
exploration. These lands are all State leases and con- 
tain about 10,000,000 tons of ore, which will return 
the State school funds at least $2,500,000 before ex- 
haustion. 

Lackawanna Iron Co.—Explorations on this old 
property, in section 23, T. 57, R. 22, have ceased. 
Some ore of fairly good grade was shown under a con- 
siderable thickness of rock. Drilling was expensive 
and very slow. 

Minnesota Iron Co.—This company, of _ the 
United States Steel Corporation, has closed an option 
for a State lease in the northwest part of section 36, 
T. 59, R. 18, three miles northeast from the Moun- 
tain Iron mine and is the first ore found so far 
north as R. 59 until east of the range line between 
ranges 15 and 16. The find contains about 3,000,000 
tons of 58 per cent ore and carries a 25c. lease. The 
ore is of good structure and the mine will be an under- 
ground property. It probably will not be opened for 
some time. L. Roucheleau, of Duluth, was the orig- 
inal holder and optioned the property to the Minnesota 
Iron Co. for $40,000, after several explorations had re- 
sulted unsuccessfully. 


IRON—VERMILION RANGE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A reduction of force is to take place at all the Ely 
mines, except the Chandler. The night crews will be 
withdrawn from the Pioneer, Zenith, Savoy and Sib- 
ley, and some construction work will be suspended 
for the winter. These mines will not clean up their 
stocked ore this season, which accounts for the cur- 
tailment. It is expected that work will be resumed 
in January. 

White Iron Lake Iron Co.—This company, com- 
posed of a number of tradesmen of Duluth, is working 
a diamond drill in section 2 T, 62, R. 12, and is re 
ported to be in a jasper formation. Adjoining its 
lands are magnetic outcroppings that are claimed to 
be of good ore. The property is a few miles south of 
Ely. 


MONTANA. 


CASCADE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Belt Coal Mines.—The recent order closing the 
Amalgamated Copper properties at Butte was also 
made effective at Belt by the closing of the coal mines 
owned by the Amalgamated Co. 

Diamond R.—This company’s mines and concentrat- 
ing plant, the latter erected at a cost approximating 
$250,000, at Neihart, are still idle owing to litiga- 
tion. 

LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Providence Mining Co.—This company at Rimini, 
20 miles from Helena, is the defendant in a suit be 
fore the circuit court. I. T. Connor is seeking to em 
join it from mining certain parts of the Lee Moun- 
tain and R. E. Lee mines. The defendant company 
has been mining large qualities of ore from a lease 
hold of the Matt Carroll claim, the profits on W 
have been sufficiently large to invite an .apex COD 
test. ; 
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PARK COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cooke City District—The prospects for a railroad 
to this mining camp at the northern edge of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park are said to be promising. The 
proposed road will probably start from Big Timber 
on the Northern Pacific and run up the Bounder 
river to Cooke. Mining has been under way in that 
district since 1872. A lead-silver smelter was erected 
in the district during the 80’s, but owing to the dis- 
tance to rail transportation, 80 miles, it was found that 
it did not pay to haul in coke and haul out bullion. 
In 1892 a Saint Paul, Minn., company built a cya- 
nide mill on the Alice mine, which proved an unsuc- 
cessful venture. One or two mining companies, such 
as the Daisy and the Scotch Bonnett, have managed 
to make both ends meet. There are large deposits of 


ore fairly well developed, and with direct rail 
transportation to reduction works they can be made 
profitable propositions. 


Cokedale.—This coal camp seven miles from Liv- 
ingstone, feels the Butte shutdown. After seven 
years of idleness, some months ago the company own- 
ing the mines made arrangements with the Amalga- 
mated Co. to take the output of the 100 coke ovens. 
The mines were pumped out by new machinery that 
was installed. The ovens were rebuilt and had just 
received the first firing when orders came from Butte 
to close everything. A large sum of money was spent 
putting the property in shape. 

Cowles Mining Co.—E. W. Cowles, manager of this 
company’s property, reports that he has 23 miners at 
work. The 10-stamp mill will run all winter mostly 
on ore from development. Two surface trains are in 
operation during the summer, a new dam to supply 
electric power is completed. Manager Cowles will 
install electric drills and is now investigating methods 
of cyanidation as practiced in the Black Hills and 
with a view of its adaption. Crushing the ore in a 
solution with a final sluicing of the tailings through 
boxes containing riffles and quicksilver will prob- 
ably be the method used. The sluicing of the tailings 
will be for the purpose of catching the gold in the 
ore found too coarse for a rapid vat manipulation. 
The gold in the original matrix is somewhat rusty, 
making trouble with amalgamation over plates. 


SILVER BOW COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pittsburg & Montana Copper Co.—The ppyritic 
smelter is expected to be ready to blow in by De- 
cember 1. The company is laying in a large ton- 
nage of iron sulphide ore to mix with the silicious 
copper ores from its own mines. For an iron sul- 
phide carrying 35% iron or over a premium of $2 
per ton for the iron is offered at the point of ship- 
ment, the company paying freight charges. The com- 
pany pays for 90% of the gold at $20 per oz. and 90% 
of the silver at market price. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Big Four Mining Co.—The 2-compartment shaft is 
nearly 175 ft. deep following a well defined vein of 
telluride ore. The ore carries some free gold. 


Branch Mint Mining & Milling Co.—The ma- 
chinery is nearly all in place at the new cyanide 
mill in Galena, and the plant is expected to start in 
November. 


Gladiator Consolidated Gold Mines & Milling Co.— 
Burt Rogers, of Deadwood, has obtained a judgment 
against the company for $3,500, for alleged breach 
of contract. The general manager announces that 
this will not interfere with the operations of the 
company. 

Homestake Mining Co.—According to the annual 
report for the fiscal year ending June 1, the company’s 
gold production was $4,526,942. During this period 
1,279,075 tons of ore were milled, giving an average 
of $3.54 per ton. 

Horseshoe Mining Co.—Sixty more stamps are 
soon to be in commission at the new cyanide plant. 
The first sixty have been running steadily since Sep- 
tember 1, and two cleanups have been made. W. L. 
McLaughlin, of Deadwoot, is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and Edward Manion, of Terry, is mine 
superintendent. 

Lexington Hill Gold Mining Co.—E. F. Woodworth, 
late of Denver, Colo., has been elected general man- 
ager to succeed T. T. Cornforth. The 20-stamp wet 
crushing cyanide mill is reported treating 100 tons 
of ore per day. 


‘TEXAS. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Beaumont Oil Field—The Texas Oil & Transit Co. 
is suing Call & Eastman, of Beaumont, and Chas. 





Clark, of Galveston, for $172,000. The defendants con- 
tracted to deliver oil at 20c., and repudiated the con- 
tract on an 85c. market. 

W. R. Keith has been appointed receiver for the 
Consolidated Oil Co., on application of W. R. Blaine, 
a stockholder. 

The notorious King Crowther Oil Corporation, which 
is in the hands of a receiver, is being sued to enforce 
a vendor’s lien on 7,000 acres of land in McMullen 
county. The creditors of this fake will never realize 
one cent, as the assets will not pay the liquidators’ ex- 
penses. 


HARDIN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Sour Lake.—The following wells are being drilled: 
Mr. Weisgarver, Sternburg & Petty, D. E. Hirchfield, 
Howard Hughes (2), A. W. Wilkerson (2), W. Mil- 
ler, the Guffy Petroleum Co., S. M. Jones, M. Kirby, 
Fannin Oil Co., Col. Glass, Davy Crockett Oil Co., 
Moonshine Oil Co., Neches Oil Co., Wernicke & Mur- 
phy, Rio Bravo Oil Co. (Southern Pacific Railway), 
National Oil and Development Co., Fern City Oil Co., 
Nunes Oil and Development Co., E. G. Christian & 
Co., Brody, Hunt & Sweeny. 

The following wells came in during the past week: 
Glass, Mary Ellen, Minor Oil Co., T. B. West, Rio 
Bravo Oil Co., all on Shoestring tract, and Neches Oil 
and Development Co., on the Cannon tract. Beatty 
No. 1 is doing 2,500 bbls. daily. Beatty No. 2 is being 
drilled deeper. Both wells are on the Cannon tract. 

The Security Oil Co.’s 8-in. pipe-line to Beaumont 
is practically completed, and the pipe-line from here 
to Saratoga will be in operation in a few days. 

The production is settling down to a steady basis 
and the facilities for marketing oil are increasing daily 
so a steady increase in the price for crude is cer- 
tain. 

Present price is 35c. per bbl. at wells; 48c. f. 0. b. 
cars, 


UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ore and Bullion Settlements.—Salt Lake banks re- 
port settlements for the week ending October 30 of 
$401,395, as follows: Crude ores and concentrates, 
$191,300 ; base bullion, $196,300; gold bars, $13,795. 


BEAVER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Majestic Smelter.—This plant, which closed the day 
of blowing in, because of a defective piece of ma- 
chinery, is now in successful operation. 





Newhouse Mines & Smelters Corporation.—The 
pipe line from Wah Wah springs, 9 miles long, will 
be completed by November 20, when some of the con- 
tracts for the construction of the proposed 1,000-ton 
concentrator and 400-ton smelter will probably be let. 


JUAB COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) . 


After burning for a little over three weeks and 
making several hundred miners idle, the fire which 
caused the closing of the Centennial-Eureka, Gemini, 
Eureka-Hill and Bullion-Beck mines in the Tintic dis- 
trict was located in the Gem stope of the Eureka-Hill. 
The fire was finally reached by a line of hose from the 
300-ft. level of the Bullion-Beck. The Centennial and 
Bullion-Beck are in operation again and the others will 
be in a few days. 


Tintic Shipments.—During the week ending October 
30 shipments were: Ajax, 2 cars; Bullion-Beck, 1; 
Carisa, 5; Centennial-Eureka, 42; Eagle and Blue 
Bell, 1; Grand Central 22; Le Clede, 1; Lower Mam- 
moth, 8; Mammoth, 10; Martha Washington, 1; 
Swansea, 4; South Swansea, 8; Star Consolidated, 3; 
Uncle Sam, 3; Victor Consolidated, 4; Yankee Con- 
solidated, 7; Black Jack, 8; Dragon, 38. Total, 168 
cars. 


Lower Mammoth.—This company is defendant in 
two suits instituted by the Black Jack Mining Co., 
involving the apex question, and damages to the 
amount of $225,000 for alleged unlawful extraction of 
ores. 


May Day.—At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers on October 26 Edward W. Duncan, a director, was 
removed on the grounds of having left the State. 
John Campbell, of Salt Lake, was named as his suc- 
cessor. J. E. Darmer, of Salt Lake, succeeds J. A. 
Hunt, resigned. Manager Alviras E. Snow refuses to 
recognize the new directors officially, claiming that 
their election was not legal. A financial statement 
of the secretary shows the corporation practically out 
of debt. 


South Swansea.—This mine is shipping regularly 
30 tons of iron ores daily to Salt Lake smelters. 


Star Consolidated.—Ninety tons of ore sold in Salt 
Lake on October 29 brought about $7,000. 


Tetro.—Operations are resumed, repairs to the 


broken compressor plant having been made. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bingham Consolidated Smelter—The copper bullior 
shipments for the week ending October 29 aggregated’ 
three cars, 181,000 Ib. 


Butler-Liberal_—Highty-four tons of ore sold om 
October 30, averaged 56.3 per cent lead, 6.9 oz. silver, 
and 3 per cent excess of iron. The company marketed 
ores to the value of about $11,000 in October. 


Columbia.—Machine drills have been installed at 
this Bingham copper mine. 


Highland Boy Consolidated.—At a meeting of the 
directors J. W. Houston, of Salt Lake, was elected 
president to succeed J. B. O’Reilly, deceased. James 
Hickey, of Park City, was named as a director. The 
company owns 56 acres of ground adjoining the Utah 
Consolidated in Bingham. An assessment of 1c. a 
share.was levied. 


Utah Consolidated Smelter—Copper bullion ship- 
ments for the fiscal week ending October 29 were five 
cars, 301,096 lb. Five hundred tons of structural 
steel will be required in the additions to be made. 


Utah Copper Co.—The 500-ton concentrator now 
under construction will be completed about January 1. 

Utah Gold Separating, Milling, Mining & Machinery 
Co.—This concern has filed its articles of in- 
corporation with a capital of 300,000 shares, par value 
$1. C. A. Michaelson is president, Mathew A. Daugh- 
erty vice-president, and Major H. P. Mijton secretary 
and treasurer. The company has a new gold saving 
process. 


United States Smelter—The shipments of copper 
bullion during the week ending October 29 were three 
cars, 179,871 lb. 


Yampa Smelter.—This plant, now~ under construc- 
tion at Bingham, will be ready for commission by Jan- 
uary 1, 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Daly-Judge—The large body of high grade ore 
struck about two weeks ago continues to show up 
well. 


Daly-West——Ground has been broken for the aux- 
iliary plant which is to be equipped with the Sher- 
man slimes process. 


New York Bonanza.—A vein of milling ore sev- 
eral feet thick has been opened on the 300-ft. level. A 
cross-cut from the 400 is being run to tap it. 


Ontario Mill—Building is progressing favorably. 
Manager C. L. Rood expects to have it ready by Jan- 
uary 1. 


WASHINGTON. 


WHATCOM COUNTY. 


Baker & Yale Mining Co—A 10-stamp mill 
has been bought by this company, of Whatcom. The 
capacity of the plant will be increased later to 40 
stamps. 


Great Excelsior—This property now has its com- 
plete ‘plant at work and is said to be shipping concen- 
trates. 

North American Mining & Milling Co—The 10- 
stamp mill recently purchased is now between Rob- 
inson creek and the mine. The company expects to 
have it in operation in July, 1904. The stamps weigh 
1,350 Ib. each, and will have a drop of 9 in. Four 
concentrators will be installed. The company has 
built 12 miles of road through a very rough country. 
On the Betty claim a clearing has been made to start 
a 300-ft. tunnel. A tramway 2,600 ft. long will have 
to be built. A 100-ft. tunnel is being driven on the 
Columbia to cross-cut it 300 ft. below the present 
tunnel. A tramway 5,000 ft. long will have to be put 
in on the Columbia in order to reach the stamp mill. 
A 100-ft. tunnel is being run on the Alfreda, 5 miles 
distant from the Betty and Borro. 


Post Lambert Mining Co.—This company is reported 
to be making excellent clean-ups from the proceeds of 
the 10-stamp mill in the Mount Baker district. The 
secretary states the company intends to add 10 more 
stamps next season. 


Red Mountain Gold Mining Co.—This company has 
a crew of men at work on tunnels, and expects to 
continue driving tunnels and blocking out ore all 
winter. 

WYOMING, 
. CONVERSE COUNTY. 

Oriole Copper Mining Co.—This company, oper- 
ating the Oriole mine, near Douglas, is down 155 ft., 
and reports a rich vein of carbonates 3.5 ft. wide run- 
ning from 30 to 40% copper. A 600-ft. hoisting plant 
is in use. 
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FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


AFRICA. 


RHODESIA, 

The Chamber of Mines reports the gold output of 
Rhodesia for September at 18,741 oz. bullion, which is 
446 oz. less than in August, but 3,577 oz. more than 
in September, 1902. For the nine months ending 
September 30, the total was 179,490 oz. bullion, show- 
ing an increase of 19,744 oz. over the corresponding 
period in 1902. The total for this year was equal to 
159,746 oz. fine gold, or $3,301,950 in value. 


TRANSVAAL, 


The Chamber of Mines report for September shows 
that the gold production of the Transvaal for that 
month was 276,197 oz. fine gold, of which 267.513 oz. 
were from Witwatersrand, and 8,684 oz. from the out- 
side districts. The total shows an increase of 105,395 
oz. over September, 1902, but was only 4,279 oz. more 
than in August of this year. For the nine months 
ending September 30 the total production was 2,113.- 
331 oz. fine gold, showing an increase of 973,658 oz. 
over the corresponding period last year. 


CANADA, 


The trade returns of the Dominion give the value 
of the exports of minerals during August as $6,031,- 
$12, as compared with $3,340,502 for August, 1902. 
The principal items are as follows: Asbestos, 3,335 
tons, value, $66,714; coal, 131,150 tons, $337,521: 
gold-bearing quartz, dust and nuggets, $4,648,649: 
copper in. ore, matte, etc., 4,052,348 Ib., $393,437; 
lead ore, 1,865,908 lb., $40,440; nickel, fine in ore, 
matte or speiss, 1,604,104 Ib., $133,467; silver ore 
concentrates, etc., 301,474 Ib., $157,819. 


BRITISH DISTRICT, 


British Columbia Copper Co.—This company 
has ordered from the Allis-Chalmers Co. a converter 
plant with two stands of 10.5-ft. converters. 
The blast will be furnished by a Nordberg blowing 
engine run by a rope driven from a 300-h. p. induction 
motor. The requisite crushing and re-lining machin- 
ery for the converter shells and the structural steel 
for a converter building, 45 by 90 ft., together with a 
traveling crane with 40-ft. span and having main and 
auxiliary hoists, were included in the order. The site 
for the converter building has been graded, and the 
retaining walls, dust chamber and base for the steel 
plate stack have been built. Preparations for sub- 
stituting electric power for steam are in progress. 

Granby Consolidated.—The work of driving tunnel 
No. 4 to strike the main ore body at depth in the Old 
[ronsides mine is to be started soon. When completed 
the tunnel.will give four main tunnels by which the 
Knob Hill and the:Old Lronsides mines can be tapped, 
doing away with hoisting. 


COLU MBIA—BOU NDARY 


Waterloo.—Since last June, when the re-organized 
Waterloo Co. started the 5-stamp mill at Camp 
McKinney, the net receipts for gold and silver re- 
covered have aggregated about $22,000. A car con- 
taining 11 tons of gold quartz and 18 tons of concen- 
trates, shipped recently to the Trail smelter, gave a 
net return of $3,855. The ore yielded gold, 9.81 o02z., 
and silver, 12.50 oz. per ton, and the concentrates, gold 
5.62 oz. and silver 7.50 oz. Assays of concentrates 
during August averaged $94 and during September 
$90.53. Five additional stamps, ordered from the Ris- 
don Iron Works, San Francisco, are expected to reach 
the mine by November 1, and a second Wilflev table 
is now on the way in. 


BRITISH 


Bosun.—This mine is producing about 
per month and employs about 30 men. 


COLU MBIA—CARIBOO DISTRICT. 
120 tons 


Wakefield.—This company is running a concentra- 
tor and has about 40 men on its pay roll. It is turn- 
ing out a lead concentrate—65 per cent lead and from 
100 to 120 oz. silver—and a zinc concentrate, 45 per 
cent zinc and about 70 oz. silver to the ton. There 
are 100 tons of zinc concentrates on the wharf ready 
for shipment. The management is holding it for bet- 
ter terms of treatment. The lead product goes to 
the local smelters as fast as produced. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—LARDEAU DISTRICT. 
Eva.—The new stamp mill is ready to run as soon 
as the water power is completed. 
Ophir-Lode.—This mill is expected to be in com. 
mission very soon. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—NELSON DISTRICT. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Kootenay Mineral Evrhibits—The collections of 
ores sent from southeastern British Columbia to the 
recent Interstate Fair at Spokane, Wash., included a 
collection of free-milling gold ores from Ymir, which 
took first prize for gold ores and nuggets. Poplar 
Creek was awarded first for gold in quartz. Green- 
wood took first prize for the best collection of gold. 
silver and copper ores. The first prize for silver-lead 


ores went to the Cour d’Alene district, Idaho. The 
Nicola Coal Co. and the Northeast Crow’s Nest Coal 
& Coke Co., both of British Columbia, each won first 
prizes for coal, 
ONTARIO, 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The affairs of the Sapphire Corundum Co. are being 
wound up, an order having been obtained by the 
Hamilton Powder Co., of Montreal. The liquidation 
of J. A. McAndrew has ordered the sale of the mines, 
buildings and plant. The property comprises 185 
acres in| Methuen Township, Peterborough county, 
tenders for which will be received until November 24. 
The company was promoted by the notorious Ernest 
Terah Hooley, of London, England, and capitalized 
at several millions. Most of the shareholders are in 
England. 

W. E. H. Carter, mining inspector, reperts to the 
Provincial Bureau of Mines, Toronto, that develop- 
ment work is being pushed at the Breitung or Loon 
Lake iron mine, north of Sault Ste. Marie. There 
are now about 2,000 tons of iron ore on the dump. 
The Algoma Central Railway runs across the lo- 
cation. The Williams’ iron mine is on a continuation 
of the same iron bearing band, about 154 miles to the 
southwest of the Breitung, where some very good 
specular ore has been uncovered. It is interbanded 
in seams of various width, with the outcrop covering a 
space of some 100 ft. in width. The Superior Cop- 
per mine has struck some very rich ore in the latest 
shaft, and work is being pushed. Active develop- 
ment operations are also going on at the Ranson and 
Copper Queen mines. The Rock Lake Copper mine 
is closed at present. Bruce mines are being kept 
pumped out. The property is reported sold to the 
Canadian Copper Co., for a reported price of $600,000. 
It is said that the ore is to be used as flux in smelt- 
ing nickeliferrous pyrrhotites at Copper Cliff. 

W. E. H. Carter, mining inspector, reports to the 
Provincial Bureau of Mines that the operations of the 
North Shore Reduction Co. at Nepigon, separating 
magnetite from river sand, have involved an outlay of 
about $45,000. Mr. Carter found magnetite in the 
sand, but it was by no means uniformly distributed, 
same patches being barren and others carrying perhaps 
10¢. The company has obtained from experimental 
runs nearly a ton of concentrates. <A drill is at work 
on an iron ore showing some 14 miles north of 
Desbarats. 

Mr. Carter visited two copper properties along the 
Canadian Northern west of Port Arthur. At the 
Tip Top development is active. Some 4,000 to 5,000 
tons of ore mining from 7 to 20¢ copper have 
been mined. At the A. L. 282 gold mine the manager 
reported that values on the third level have exceeded 
those on the first and second levels, considerable visi- 
ble gold being found, and the company intends erecting 
a new 10-stamp mill. 


Belmont Gold Mine, Ltd.—This company, incorpo- 
rated in Britain, has received a provincial license. It 
has acquired the Belmont mine, formerly the property 
of the Cordova Exploration Co., in Belmont township, 
Peterborough county, including a block of 450 acres. 

Canadian Copper Co.—A. P. Turner, general man- 
ager of the works at Copper Cliff, states that the new 
smelting plant of the company will be in operation 
next April. The company has arranged to make other 
improvements, costing in all about $1,000,000, to keep 
its plant up to modern standards. 

Sultana.—The lost ore body at this gold mine, in 
the Lake of the Woods district, is reported found 
and mining is resumed. 


MEXICO. 


CHITTUAHUA, 


Lluvia de Oro.—This mine in the western part of 
the State will soon be equipped with a 20-stamp mill, 
equipped for table concentrations. 


San Diego.—The Torreon smelter people have taken 
possession of this mine at Santa Barbara, and about 
50 men are at work, in charge of J. W. Pender. 
Hoisting machinery is being installed. 


EL ORO. 


Amistad.—This mine, near FE] Oro, will soon be 
equipped with one 70-h. p. hoist, two 60-h. p. boilers, 
a No. 9 Cameron pump and a Cameron sinking pump. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Exports of gold and silver from New Zealand for 
August and the eight months ending August 31 are 
reported by the Mines Department as below, in 
ounces : 

August.——- ——Eight months. 
1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 
Gold, bullion............ 35,609 30,074 315,063 $43,174 
Silver 34,068 73,287 370,873 589,051 

For the eight months the gold showed an increase 
of 28,111 oz.: the silver an increase of 218,178 oz. 
The gold bullion reported this year was valued at 
$6,350,859, which is the equivalent of 307,250 oz. fine 
gold. 


— 
MINING STOCKS. 


(Full quotations are given on pages 722 


‘<< and 723) 
New York, Noy. 4, 
Aside from the unsuccessful attempt to arbitrate 
the Heinze-Amalgamated controversy in Butte, th 
Was little news to counteract the apathy that Me. 
precedes election day. As a result the stock mathe 
Was practically in the hands of professionals who, 
though they tried by a concerted action to raise price, 
were unable to override the persistent bears, Con- 
sequently Amalgamated after touching $39, Weakened 
again to 37%, then took a turn upward to $39K 
and closed Monday at $88°%. Sales have been much 
below last week’s average. Anaconda appears at in- 
tervals only, and then trading is too small to attract 
outside attention; it sold up to $16.50, 

On curb, brokers were apparently too busy making 
bets on the election to devote much attention to copper 
stocks. Greene Consolidated showed only fractional 
sales around $16%%, and United, of Montana, up to 
$1644. Tennessee was quiet at $80G$38014, 

Horn Silver, of Utah, reappeared at $1.05, and Iron 
Silver, of Leadville, Colo., changed hands at $1.90, 

Cripple Creek, Colo., shares were matched by roo 
traders, Portland at $1.15, El Paso at 52c., and Blk 
ton Consolidated at 44e. 

The Comstocks are uninteresting, 
exceptions are collecting assessments. 
at 59@60c., and Mexican at SS8ec, 

Brunswick, of California, is weak at 4e., having just 
levied its fourth assessment of Se. per share this year, 

Recent auction sales have been S00 shares Consoli- 
dated Green Mountain St. Louis Mines, Ltd., and 10 
shares Buckeye Water Hydraulic Mining Co., at $ 
for the lot; $50,000 first mortgage 5% bonds and $50, 
000 notes of the Quincey Granite Quarry Co. at $51; 
783 for lot. 


and with few 
Confidence sold 


Boston. Nov. 2. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Outside of Amalgamated Copper mining, shares 
have lost ground during the past week, so far as 
market prices are concerned. The traders are making 
the market and doing little at that. The metal 
situation looks to be healthy, but affairs at the Amal- 
gamated mines in Butte are anything but pleas 
ant. The various telegrams sent to the Butte 
Miners’ Union by Mr. T. W. Lawson, looking to a 
settlement of the copper warfare between the Amal- 
gamated and Heinze interests, seem to have gotten 
down to personalities, thus a settlement seems to be 
as far away as ever, although Mr. Lawson has said 
something about the end being in sight by Thursday. 

Copper Range has fluctuated $1.75, but closes at 
$47.25. As a matter of fact Amalgamated has 
fluctuated only $1.75, although it has made a net 
gain of $1.124% during the period, closing at $36.6214, 
Old Dominion settled to $10.50, but rallied to $11.25, 
which is a fraction below last week’s closing. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, of Powle & Fitzgerald, came out In & 
surprising way against taking over the Phelps-Dodge 
property. but it had little influence on the market 
price of the Old Dominion stock. Deposits under 
the consolidation plan are being made very freely. 
Utah Consolidated settled $1.25 to $27, on rather 
free realizing, but easily recovered to $28. 

Calumet & Hecla has lost $15 to $450, but no 
significance is attached to the decline. The Red 
Jacket shaft is again in operation, and although 
hoisting was suspended a part of the month, owing to 
an accident, the October output was but 200 tons 
below the preceding two months. Tamarock sold at 
$100 to $95, and seems to hold fairly well. Com 
ditions at the mine seem to be improving steadily, 
as the October yield was within 15 tons of the best 
month this year. Mohawk has lost $1.62% to $37,75 
on narrow trading, Quincy $1 to $90, Wolverine $1 
to $68. Adventure $1 to $4, and Daly-West $1 to $27. 
Atlantic is a trifle lower at $8, Centennial at $17, and 
Isle Royale at $6.50, but Franklin has advanced to 
$8. Dominion Coal has advanced $1.50 to $74. The 
Montana Coal & Coke Co. is a sufferer by the Amal- 
gamated close down, as it had been supplying the 
latter with from 150 to 200 tons of coke per day. 
The stock is quoted $2 to $3.25. There has been 
a fair demand for Boston Consolidated at $6, and 
better. 


Colorado Springs. Oct. 31. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The market has been active, and fluctuations i 
prices have been general. The majority of the leading 
stocks have shown a tendency to weakness, and the 
average of prices is somewhat lower than a week 
ago. New development work and new strikes in what 
has heretofore been considered outside territory have 
stimulated trading among the prospects, and this de- 
partment has been active all week. The territory in 
the extreme northern section of the Cripple Creek 
trict is commanding considerable attention. 
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c, K. & N. has been active all week at 21lc. without 
fluctuation. Dante changed hands at 2c. Doctor-Jack 
Pot was stationary at 8c. Elkton opened the week 
at 45, sold off to 41, and almost made up the loss, 
gelling at 4c. to-day. Hl Paso sold from 538 down to 
52 and up to D4e. Gold Dollar Consolidated was weak 
at 8%c. Isabella advanced fractionally, selling from 
10% to 10%c. Jack Pot sold off to 5e., and closed 
weak. Moon Anchor showed decided weakness, selling 
off from 11', to 10c, to-day. Lexington changed 
hands at 34oc. Portland continues the decline started 
some weeks 2g0, and sold down to $1.10 during the 
week. Among the prospects, Blue Bell was active at 
Gc., Gold Sovereign at se., and Mary Nevin at 2K%@ 
8c, Old Gold was popular at advancing prices, the 
stock selling last week at 94% and to-day at 10%&e. 


Salt Lake City. Oct. 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A spirited municipal election contest has detracted 
local interest in stocks, and the outside buying has 
been limited. With few exception: the week closes 
with shrinkages. In the beginning considerable trad- 
ing was done in Daly-Judge stock, which stiffened to 
$11.80. Daly-West has not been sought for to any 
extent, and the price has been low. Some New York 
Bonanza, Park City stock, was transferred at lower 
prices. Of the Tintie stocks, May Day, Star Consoli- 
dated and ‘l'elro were the most active, but all except- 
ing Tetro show depreciation. Consolidated Mercur 
sold 2,782 shares and is quoted down, 

The month of October closed with a light dividend 
record, only $224,500 being reported by public cor- 
porations. Daly-West distributed 65c. a share, or 
$117,000; Silver King 60c., or $100,000; Century Te., 
or $1,500; Utah, of Fish Springs, 1c., or $1,000, 


San Francisco. Oct. 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Another quiet week was shown in the local stock 
market, but prices were pretty steady, especially for 
the Gold Hill stocks. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated California 
& Virginia, $1.20; Ophir, $1.42144; Mexican, 98c.; 
C@ledonia, $1; Hale & Norcross, 55c.; Best & Bel- 
cher, $1.85, and Sierra Nevada, 46c. 

On the San Francisco & Tonopah Exchange, busi- 
ness was not active, if anything it showed a lack of 
interest on the part of traders. As usual the largest 
transactions were reported in the low-priced stocks, 
Esperanza taking the lead. Esperanza sold around 
2e.; Rescue at 7c., and MacNamara, 13c. A moderate 
business was also done in Montana at 91c., and Mid- 
way at 38c. 

Oil shares were sympathetically quiet. Hanford 
changed hands at $1.82; Sterling at $2.75, Sovereign, 
89c., and Occidental, 19e. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Nov. 4. 
ANTHRACITE. 

The anthracite trade is now purely on a weather 
basis, and will be until winter is actually here. The 
increase in buying due to the cold wave a week ago 
fell off with warmer weather, and the market is rather 
quiet in practically all consuming territories. In the 
Northwest the movement of coal to inland points from 
upper lake docks is fairly heavy, though hampered by 
shortages in car supply. Receipts at Duluth and Su- 
perior are falling off, and will probably continue to de- 
cline until navigation closes. Supplies on docks wil) 
undoubtedly be ample for all possible wants this win- 
ter. In Chicago territory retail buying has fallen off 
again. Receipts of coal by lake are liberal enough, 
considering the shortages in car supply for moving 
coal from the docks. The demand from points south 
and west of Chicago is fairly active, and receipts at 
such points as St. Louis are liberal. Receipts of all- 
rail coal at Chicago have declined a little of late, owing 
chiefly to car supply. Speculative coal, sold at dis- 
counts from regular prices, is becoming an unimpor- 
tant factor in the market. Along the lower lakes and 
in Canadian territory demand shows the effect of the 
Weather, Supplies at about all Canadian points are 
ample. The movement of coal up the lakes from 
Buffalo is lighter. Along the Atlantic seaboard and in 
the line trade weather conditions are felt even more 
Strongly than elsewhere, and demand is slack. The 
closing of many collieries for a week has had some 
effect, but not much, in improving the tone of the 
market. Shoal water ports are pretty well supplied, 
and the movement to points beyond Cape Cod is light. 
At Boston demand, which picked up a little last week, 
8 again off and the market is quiet. At New York 
nothing but cold weather can create any great amount 
of new business. The steam sizes have been in some- 
what better demand, but the market for them is 


affected by the low prices named on the ordinary 


grades of bituminous. The same is true of the Phila- 
delphia market. 


BITUMINOUS, 


The Atlantic bituminous trade is quiet, and shows 
little change from last week. It is generally under- 
stood that producers of the lower grades of Clearfield 
are trying to perfect some arrangement as to min- 
mum prices, but it remains to be seen whether there 
is enough cohesion among producers to make such an 
arrangement effective. Prices during the week have 
pot dropped, but remain at $2.40@$2.50, f. 0. b. New 
York harbor shipping port, for the ordinary grades of 
Clearfield. Enough coal is arriving at tidewater to 
keep prices from advancing. 

In the far East what coal is now wanted is mostly 
that needed by consumers at shoal water ports to 
round out their supplies for the winter, but some coal 
in small lots is going forward in a regular way to 
deep water ports. Along Long Island sound trade is 
quieter, although a fair amount of coal is still going 
to that territory. Demard at New York harbor is 
quiet, and is calling for rather less than the usual ton- 
nage. Conditions in the all-rail trade are little 
changed, a curtailing of shipments to one place being 
offset by an increase to another. Some small redue- 
tions are reported in the prices named at certain all- 
rail points, but these reductions do not seem to have 
any effect in increasing the tonnage wanted. 

Transportation from the mines. to tidewater is a 
little slower than it has been. Car supply at the 
mines is up to all demands. In the coastwise vessel 
market corditions have changed but little and rates 
are the same as last week, being from Philadelphia as 
follows: Providence, New Bedford and Long Island 
sound, 65¢c.; Boston and Portland, T5e.; Salem, Ports- 
mouth and Bath, 80c.; Newburyport, 90@Q95c.: Saco. 
$1.10 and towages; Bangor, $1; Gardiner, $1 and 
towages. Rates from the further lower ports are 
about the same as from Philadelphia. From New 
York harbor points rates are 50c. to Providence, New 
Bedford and Long Island sound; 60c. to Boston, Salem 
and Portland, and 70c. to points farther east. 





Birmingham. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The coal situation in Alabama shows no change. 
Very few mines are not working on full time. 
Superintendents of the division around Birmingham 
on the different railroads have notified their agents 
not to encourage any shipments, however large, to 
points off the lines from which the cars will be long 
returning. 

There are minor labor troubles at four different 
places in this State, but in no case are there more 
than 50 to 100 men interested. During November 
coal miners in Alabama will work for a smaller wage. 
The sales books of the two larger iron producing 
companies in the district are to be examined next 
Saturday for the purpose of determining the coal 
mining wage. Iron prices undoubtedly warrant a 
reduction. 

The reports from Mine No. 3, in the Pratt Mines 
division of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany, where the electrical haulage system is in vogue, 
are to the effect that the output is steady, and the 
company is assured of the haulage plant. 

Coke production and demand are holding up well. 
The needs of the furnaces are large. It is estimated 
that more coke is now being manufactured in Ala- 
bama than ever before. 


Nov. 2. 


Chicago. Nov. 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

In general the coal trade continues good. There is 
a slight falling off locally in the demand for anthra- 
cite coal, but the western business is excellent. The 
all-rail trade is feeling the effects of car shortage seri- 
ously, causing forebodings for winter. Milder weather 
explains the variation in the local demand for anthra- 
cite. Prices are steady on anthracite and all sizes are 
in good supply. Lake receipts to date have been about 
920,000 tons, against a supply of 1,000,000 to 1.200,000 
tons in previous years. The close of navigation will 
probably bring the receipts up to the average year. 

Sales of all grades of bituminous have been satis- 
factory, except of smokeless, which is still not popular 
with the consumer. It is sold well under circular 
prices—$4.35 for lump and egg and $3.90 for run-of- 
mine—the cuts being as much as 50c. on some sales. 
Hocking is increasing in popularity and selling close to 
the. list prices, $3.80 for steam lump, $3.90 for domes- 
tic lump, and $3.65 for run-of-mine. Youghiogheny 
has a good steady market at $3.25@$3.50. Pittsburg 
brings $3.50@$3.75, and is selling variably ; in general, 
it has a good market. 

Indiana and Illinois sales are hampered greatly by 
transportation troubles, which seem to be increasing. 
Lump is at $2.25@$3: run-of-mine somewhat lower, 
owing to a turning of the market to other grades and 
comparatively large production, being quoted at $1.75 
@$2.10. Screenings are popular at $1.20@$1.75. 
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Cleveland. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Nov. 3. 


There is something approaching stagnation in the 
coal trade. The same elements of depression which 
have been noted during the past few weeks are still in 
evidence, but if anything their force has increased. 
The market for steam coal is very narrow and dull and 
a revival, while hoped for, is hardly expected soon. 
Evidences of overproduction are so keen that there 
is some talk of lessening output, and this has brought 
about talk of shutting down all of the mines for a 
while just prior to February. The prices have not 
changed, run of mine of the Pittsburg district bring- 
ing $2.15 delivered in Cleveland, slack from all mines 
5Oc. at the mine, and the Massillon coal $3.50, Cleve- 
land, to the dealer, and $4.75 delivered, to the domestic 
consumer. The demand for domestic coal has picked 
up a little. 

The coke situation might be said to have improved 
slightly also. The market has been a little dull of late, 
largely because the cars could not be obtained with 
which. to move the material away from the ovens. The 
easing of the car situation has given the ovens enough 
equipme ‘t with which to move their material and the 
result has been that the furnaces have a sufficient sup- 
ply with which to keep running. ‘The foundries are 
also well supplied. 

The lake coal situation is beset with difficulties and 
is being lessened. The movement has been held up by 
a car shortage at both upper and lower lake ports, 
and the dock congestion has further increased the dif- 
ficulty. The lake rates have not changed. 


Pittsburg. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Nov. 3. 


Coal—The demand for coal continues good and 
prices are firm. About 60 per cent of the railroad 
mines worked during the week and all of the river 
mines. There is enough business on the books to op- 
erate the mines to their full capacity, but the railroads 
cannot furnish cars. The Pittsburg Coal Co. formally 
took possession of the Monongahela River Consolidated 
Coal & Coke Co. yesterday, in pursuance of the con- 
tract by which George I. Whitney agreed to sell to the 
Pittsburg Co. the majority of the stock of the Mo- 
nongahela Co. No statement will be given out until 
the annual meeting of the stockholders in January. 

Connellsville Coke.—The . production continues to 
decline and ovens are being put out almost daily. It is 
reported that the minimum prices established a week 
ago are being shaded. Furnace coke is quoted at $1.90 
and foundry at $2.75. According to the last report in 
the Courier 16,561 ovens are active and 6,029 are idle. 
The production for the previous week was 175,419 
tons, a decline of 7,159 tons. The shipments for the 
week were lower than for any week of the year, being 
6,423 cars. They were distributed as follows: To 
Pittsburg and river tipples, 2,953 cars; to points west 
of Pittsburg, 2,450 cars; to points east of Connells- 
ville, 1,339 cars. This was a drop of 1,706 cars. 





San Francisco. Oct. 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The local market continues quiet and unchanged. 
Receipts of Pacific coals are ample. 

Quotations show no change. Pacific coast coals in 
large lots to dealers are quoted as follows: Welling- 
ton and New Wellington, $8; Richmond, $7.50; Ros- 
lyn, $7; Seattle and Bryant, $6.50; Beaver Hill and 
Coos Bay, $5.50; White Ash, $5.25. For Rocky Moun- 
tain coals, ex-car, to dealers, prices are $14 for Colo- 
rado anthracite; $8.50 for Castle Gate, Clear Creek, 
Rock Springs and Sunnyside. Eastern coal is still 
nominal at $14 for Pennsylvania anthracite, and $13 
for Cumberland, with very light stocks. Foreign coal 
in cargo lots is quoted at $13 for Welsh anthracite; 
$8.50 for cannel ; $7.50 for Wallsend and Brymbo. 





Foreign Coal Trade. Nov. 4. 


Exports of coal and coke from the United States, 
for the nine months ending September 30, are re- 
ported by the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, as below, in tons: 





1902. 1903. Changes. 

pe eee ere 629,589 1,698,582 I. 1,068,992 
RNIN aces citedencs 4,090,741 4,615,607 I. 524,866 
OT OUD ui 0:cin vedio 4,720,330 6,314,189 I. 1,593,859 
SOMES cha a ocho aden a eso 290,869 311,197 I. 20,328 
Ly! er eres 6,625,386 I. 1,614,187 


The coke went chiefly to Mexico. 
of the coal is reported as follows: 


The destination 





1902. 1903. Changes. 

Camano icccccecescces css SOS 5,053,902 I. 1,688,857 
pO ee Serre te 415,043 613,631 I 198,588 
CE To er eee 304,635 285,325 D. 19,319 
Other West Indies........ 243,955 159,973 D. 83,982 
European countries....... 179,610 61,159 D. 118,451 
Other countries........... 212,042 140,199 Dz. 71,843 
RGIS cs ceSeneseen game 4,720,330 6,314,189 D. 1,593,859 


The only exports of any importance to Europe 
were to Italy, 38,228 tons. ; 
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Imports of coal into the United States for the nine 
months, are reported by the Bureau as follows: 
1903. 
1,225,294 
Mexico 905 5 7,898 
1,243,199 . 1,183,523 
Other Europe 5 382 ‘ 286 
Japan 50,784 I 42,608 
Australia 303,626 si. 43,675 
Other countries 1,019 I 717 


Changes. 


Canada 29,425 


259,951 





NNER: ak aecceesbenweee 1,532,545 2,824,309 I, 1,291,764 


The increase was wholly in imports into Atlantic 
ports early in the year. Of the coal imported from 
Great Britain, this year, 137,248 tons were classed 
as anthracite. All the other imports were bituminous 
coal. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London and Cardiff, 
report under date of October 24, that the Welsh coal 
market continues firm, and best steam coals are well 
stemmed for the next month. Quotations are: Best 
Welsh steam coal, $3.72@$3.78; seconds, $3.66; 
thirds, $3.54: dry coals, $3.86; best Monmouthshire, 
$3.30; seconds, $3.24; best small steam coal, $2.10; 
seconds, $1.98; other sorts, $1.80. 

The above prices for Cardiff coal are all f. 0. b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Mon- 
mouthshire descriptions are f. o. b. Newport, ex- 
clusive of wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, 
and are for cash in 30 days, less 2% per cent dis- 
count. 

Some freight rates quoted from Cardiff are: 
seilles, $1.25; Genoa, $1.20; Naples, $1.08; Las 
Palmas, $1.44; St. Vincent, $1.56; Rio Janeiro, 
$2.52: Santos, $2.76; Buenos Aires, $2.16. 


Mar- 





IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Nov. 4. 

The iron and steel markets are still unsettled and 
weak, and prices show little or no change toward im- 
provement. Inquiries are more numerous, but this 
does not mean much. The market for northern irons 
is disturbed by the very low prices now named for 
southern iron. It is known No. 2 foundry has sold 
at Birmingham at $10 and at possibly less, while No. 
1 foundry can be had at Birmingham for $10.50 or less. 
The report from Pittsburg of No. 2 southern foundry 
being sold there for $11.75 would indicate that some one 
was willing to sell at $7.50 Birmingham, a price which 
must be pretty close to the cost of production, if not 
below it. While southern producers say they expect 
no further cuts in prices, the market has evidently not 
reached bed-rock. As a result of the weakness in 
southern irons, quotations for northern foundry irons 
have also declined, and at Pittsburg No. 2 has been 
quoted at $14.50. The restrictions on output by Pitts- 
burg and valley furnaces seems to be more general 
than were at first expected, and it is reported now 
that half of the furnaces in the Pittsburg district are 
banked or out of blast. In the finished steel trade the 
outlook has improved somewhat, and a number of 
plants that have been closed for repairs are resuming 
work. While the nominal price of steel billets re- 
mains $27 a ton, it is said that most sales during 
the past month have been at $25 at the mill- Steel 
bars and sheets are a little weaker. The rail market 
remains unchanged, with quotations on the basis of 
$28, f. o. b. mills for standard sections. The volume 
of Lake ore trade is fast dwindling, and it is now es- 
timated that the total shipment for this year will not 
amount to 24,500,000 tons. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports of iron and steel into the United States 
for the nine months ending September 30 were valued 
by the Bureau of Statistics at $34,652,229, against 
$27,838,237 for the corresponding period in 1902; 
showing an increase of $6,813,992. The chief items 
of these imports were as follows, in long tons: 

1902. 1903. 
547,386 
74,103 
243,211 
31,960 


Changes. 
Pig iron 

Serap iron and steel 

Ingots, billets and blooms..... 189,529 
Bars 21,124 
OS Eee, | 87,273 

Tin-plates 46,872 37,468 

Imports of iron ore for the nine months were 
836,417 tons, against 895,237 tons in 1902; a de- 
crease of 58,820 tons. 

Exports of iron and steel, including machinery, for 
the nine months ending September 30, were valued 
by the Bureau of Statistics at $72,714,356, against 
$73,352,016 in the corresponding period of 1902, a 
decrease of $637,660. The chief items of these im- 
ports were, in long tons: 

1902. 
11,984 


Exports of iron ore were 53.567 tons, against 65,307 
tons in 1902, a decrease of 11,740 tons this year. 


Birmingham, Nov. 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Prices for pig iron in Southern territory are still 
going downward, but it is stated that during Oc- 
tober more iron was sold by the furnaces than during 
previous three months. Shipments now of iron are 
hindered only by the car shortage. The consumers 
are trying to get a still cheaper iron, and during 
the past week some offers for round lots were made, 
but were refused by the manufacturers. No. 2 foun- 
dry has sold at $10 per ton, and it is stated that 
some offers of $9.80 have been received for large lots. 
Production in Alabama is not as great as four 
weeks ago, three or four little furnaces being out of 
blast. Officials of larger companies say that while 
the profits at the new prices are not very great, 
they are not selling at a loss. 

As showing the car shortage, the Southern Rail- 
way alone one day last week had orders for some- 
thing like 95 box cars, with only 25 cars on hand to 
be distributed. Other railroads found conditions 
about the same. Further cuts in prices are doubtful. 
No. 2 foundry, at $9.75 per ton is rather close to cost 
price. The furnaces out of blast in Alabama are 
situated at Williamson, Talladega, Jenifer and Attalla. 
The Tallapoosa furnace, in Georgia, will go out of 
blast shortly. 

It is said a pool is to be formed to export 40,000 
tons of southern pig. It is believed that with favor- 
able freight rates, the iron going over more as bal- 
last in cotton carrying vessels, that export sales can 
be made at a fair profit. ‘Che removal of 50,000 
tons of iron from the domestic market will, it is 
believed, have a tendency to strengthen the American 
conditions. According to the information given out, 
the companies making up the pool will contribute a 
pro rata share of the iron. No. 1 foundry can be 
purchased at $10.50 per ton, and it is believed at 
even less. The Chattanooga Furnace Company’s fur- 
nace is making iron again. 

There is a little improvement again in conditions 
with finished iron and steel. Shipments from the 
rolling mills are a little stronger. The plate de- 
partments of the Birmingham and Bessemer rolling 
mills are to resume operations this week. The ma- 
chinery in the plate mills have been thoroughly 
repaired. Cast iron pipe works in the Birmingham 
district have some good orders on hand. A shipment 
of about 75 cars of cast iron pipe will be made 
this month from the Bessemer plant of the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe Co. to St. Louis. 

The steel situation is a little better. The big plant 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at Ensley 
is to resume operations in all departments in the next 
few days. Some good orders have been secured. After 
January 1, 1904, the Tennessee Co. will: deliver steel 
rails to the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. It is still 
undenied that the Alabama Steel & Wire Co. has pur- 
chased a large quantity of steel billets from the Ten- 
nessee Co. to be used in the steel rod, wire and nail 
mills. The latter plant-is still idle. Foundries and 
machine shops in the Birmingham district continue 
fairly active. 


Chicago. 


Nov. 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

There has been little change in the pig iron market. 
Orders continue small and for speedy delivery. The 
consumer has apparently become a chronic bear. In- 
quiries are active, but that is not indicative of recov- 
ery from the depressing condition of the last four or 
five months. The selling agents of both northern and 
southern furnaces express no. confidence as to the fu- 
ture. 

Prices are practically unchanged. Southern is sell- 
ing at $14@$15 for No. 2, depending on the time be- 
tween sale and delivery and the size of the order. 
Northern brings $1@$2 more than southern, as here- 
tofore. The closing of local furnaces is not yet affect- 
ing the market appreciably. 

Coke is weak; the supply is abundant, and trans- 
portation troubles are not imminent. The price of coke 
is $5.25@$5.50 for 72-hour Connellsville, with West 
Virginia ranging down to 50c. less. 


Cleveland. Nov. 3. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron Ore.—The ore trade on the lakes is dwindling 
to nothing. The shippers have made another reduc- 
tion in their allotments and the total shipments for 
the year, it is estimated now, will not equal 24,509,- 
000 tons. The supply of boats is largely in excess of 
the demand, but rates hold steady because the shippers 
choose that they shall. The vessel interests are suf- 
fering for a lack of business and the good freights 
which usually come with the fall to drag them out of 
the mishaps and misfortunes of the year. Nothing in 
the way of ore sales has been heard or is likely the 
remainder of the year. Prices are therefore nominal 
at $4.50 for bessemer old range as a basis. The rates 
of carriage are based on 80c. from Duluth to Ohio 
ports. 


| 


Pig Iron.—The buying of southern iron for 
shipment and that of northern iron for delivery dy. 
ing the remainder of the year have been the fea: 
of the week. Prices on southern iron have beep | 
ered to the basis of $10@$10.25 Birmingham 
consumers have inquired diligently for material § 
the first half of next year at current prices, but “ 
ducers refuse to sell at those figures. The nortan 
situation is about as it has been, the consumers bu 
ing freely for the remainder of this year, but the Pa 
naces holding for $14.50 valley furnace for No, 2 
foundry, although in many instances a decrease j 
the melt among the foundries has lessened the ie 
mand for the material. The report is around of some 
sales at $14 in the valleys for No. 2, but these are 
unconfirmed. There is a fair demand for malleable at 
$15@$15.50 in the valleys. Bessemer and basic are 
ad the market, no inquiries having been received for 
them. 


Finished Material—The consumers of steel bars 
have been holding for lower prices and have not even 
covered their urgent and immediate needs, expecting 
the market to decline. The mills have held rigidly to 
the association prices, understanding that any lower- 
ing now would result disastrously soon. The bar 
iron prices have held steady with, however, a Joy. 
ering of price probable. The market is just now rep 
resented by 1.40c. at the mill. No sales at 1.45¢. are 
longer heard of. The steel prices have held at 1,60¢ 
Pittsburg for bessemer and 1.70c. Pittsburg for open 
hearth. 

The sheet situation is also a little weaker and the 
smaller mills are making freer concessions in their 
prices and are getting a better share of the busines, 
The market is stable, as far as the larger mills are con- 
cerned, at the higher prices. These are, however, cut 
under by $3 or even better by the smaller mills. The 
prices are based, nominally, on 3.05c. for No, 27 
black sheets out of stock. The plate and structural 
trades have been dull for some time and have not ral- 
lied in the slightest during the past week. The price 
has held at 1.60c. Pittsburg for either material. The 
efforts of the railroads to break the market on rails 
have been without effect. The demand for billets has 
been rather easy of late, although some of the inde 
pendent concerns have been buying rather freely at 
the reduced price of $26 Cleveland for bessemer. 

Old Material——The market has been dull for s@ap 
and the prices have been sagging. The demand for 
bushelling and cast scrap has been the one factor 
which prevented absolute stagnation. 


New York. _ Nov. 4 

Pig Iron.—Market conditions are naturally w- 
settled by the low prices named on southern irons. 
We quote: No. IX foundry, $15.75; No. 2X, $15, 
while No. 2 plain can be had for 50c. less; gray forge. 
$14. For Southern iron on dock quotations are: No.1 
foundry, $15; No. 2, $14. 

Bar Iron and Steel_—The market shows no improve 
ment. Prices for large lots on dock are: Refined 
bars, 1.55@1.60c. ; soft steel bars, 1.70@1.80c. 

Plates.—Demand is very light and is for small lots. 
Sheared plates are quoted as follows: Tank, %4-in. 
and heavier, 1.78@1.83c. ; flange, 1.95@2.05c. ; marine, 
2.10@2.15c. 

Steel Rails —The quotations remain $28 for stané- 
ard sections, f. 0. b. mills; light rails, $33@$36, ac 
cording to weight. 

Structural Material.—There is no improvement in 
demand. For large lots at tidewater, nominal quota 


tions continue 1.75@2c. for beams, angles, channels 
and tees. 


Philadelphia. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—From the statistics furnished at the te 
cent meeting of pig iron makers, it appears that the 
restriction of production thus far effected amounts 0 
practically double what was first projected. Pig iran 
makers in eastern and middle Pennsylvania will save 
themselves from any trouble that might arise from a0 
accumulation of stocks by not making the iron. We 
are told in some quarters that the pig iron business 
has settled down, and there are even evidences of im 
provement, but there is no ground as yet for hopeful 
predictions. The southern furnaces will keep on mak 
ing iron and hold whatever advantages the restriction 
in the North will bring about. The only iron that 
stands any show of being sold just now is No. 
foundry. There are interests here that might pur 
chase basic, but the rumors coming from the 
keep them altogether out of sight of the market. 10 
the absence of definite quotations, the following ™aY 
be given as a fair average: No. 1X foundry, $16.25; 
No. 2X foundry, $15.50; No. 2 plain, $15; s 
gray forge, $14; basic, $14.50. 

Steel Billets —Agents of billets came very near this 
week securing contracts for two or three large lots, 
but these are all off for the present. 5 


Merchant Bar.—Merchant bar iron is moving 
steadily, especially at stores and in small lots at f 


Nov. 4 
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Quotations run from 1.60@1.45c. for refined, and com- 
mon iron is one to two tenths less. Steel bars have 
been shaded privately, but are quoted nominally at 
1iBMe. ores ae 

Sheets—A great deal of business in sheet iron is 
to be had when makers and buyers can arrive at an 
understanding. ‘The consumption of sheet iron is 
heavy, and mill owners are not making very much 
effort to meet the views of large buyers. Business for 
the past week has been mostly of a retail character. 

Skelp Iron.—Very little business has been done in 
skelp, and managers of eastern skelp mills do not look 
for any revival of demand from the East as long as 
there is such a struggle of larger western skelp mills 
to capture business. 

Merchant Stecl.—There is no disposition to buy in a 
large way at current prices. The buyers of steel be- 
lieve that the present range of prices is bound to break. 
The agents, in reply to this probability, say the only 
chance of a break is in the placing of large orders. 
Tool steel is selling better than any other kind. 

Pipes and T'ubes.—Slight concessions are being made 
on the smaller sizes in large lots, and the tendency 
seems to be in favor of buyers. 7 

Plates —The small concerns are buying plate iron 
with more regularity than during the summer. New 
business in small lots is quite encouraging. Mills 
have a good deal of business on their books, and ship- 
ments are called for rather slowly. Flange averages 
1.85; commercial fire-box, 2; tank, 1.75c. 

Structural Material—The situation in structural 
material is without visible change. It was expected 
by the representatives of the larger structural inter- 
ests that some big inquiries made a month ago would 
be placed certainly by November 1. The business is 
still held up. The endeavors to bring about harmony 
between the building trades and employers of labor 
have apparently failed finally. This is unfortunate, 
as there is a great deal of work in sight for the com- 
ing season, not only in Philadelphia, but in all the 
territory supplies from this point. 

Steel Rails—The rumors of cuts in steel rails con- 
tinue. 

Old Rails. —The Traction Co. is trying to force a 
good deal of its old stock on buyers who bought old 
material some time ago, but this kind of material is 
declining in price, and there is a good deal of it on the 
market. 

Scrap.—Scrap of all kinds is sliding downward, and 
there is nothing happening to check the decline. Choice 
railroad scrap is down to $16. 





Pittsburg. Nov. 3. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


In the pig iron trade a much better feeling exists, 
and there has been a much larger inquiry for foundry 
iron. A large buying movement was expected before 
this, but the offering of Southern iron in this market 
at remarkably low pgices has caused a further delay. 
Considerable indignation was expressed here over the 
action of agents of Southern producers. It was re- 
ported to-day that some one had sold a 100-ton lot of 
Southern foundry No. 2 in the Pittsburg district at 
$11.75, delivered here. This is equivalent to $7.50, 
Birmingham. Foundries have been running out of 
supplies, and indications pointed to a general buying 
movement. A number of inquiries for 1,000 and 2,000- 
ton lots have been received, but few sales of any conse- 
quence were closed. Quotations on Northern foundry 
have dropped, and on No. 2 the lowest price is $14.50, 
Pittsburg. A meeting of the restriction committee of 
the furnace interests of the central West was to have 
been held in Pittsburg this week to consider the ad- 
visability of further curtailing production of pig iron, 
but will probably be postponed. The agreement was to 
curtail production 25¢, but, according to reports to- 
day, fully half the furnaces in the Pittsburg, Mahon- 
ing and Shenango valleys and surrounding districts 
are banked or out of blast. All of the furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in the Ohio valley are banked. 

More idle steel mills have been started this week, 
and there is every indication of a heavy buying move- 
Ment soon. After a shut down of nearly six weeks 
for extensive repairs, half of the big Wood plant of 
the American Sheet Steel Co., at McKeesport, started 
operation yesterday, giving employment to about 2,000 
men. The company spent fully $250,000 in improving 
the plant. The works of the Pittsburg Steel Hoop Co., 
near McKeesport, which have been idle for several 
Weeks, are in operation. While there is no official 
confirmation of the reports, it is evident that the 
Plants of the United States Steel Corporation in this 
locality are kept busy on foreign business. It is be- 
lieved that the depression in the domestic market is 
More than covered by an unusual number of orders for 
export trade. The Edgar Thomson works of the Car- 
hegie Steel Co., it is reported, soon will begin work 
on a 5,000-ton steel rail order for a Korean railroad. 
The Homestead works of the same company have many 
orders on the books for ship plates for builders in Eng- 

l, Scotland and Ireland, and a large order for Aus- 
tralia. The Standard Chain Co. has just completed a 
order for chain for Brazil. At the Rankin works 





of the American Steel & Wire Co. a big order for field 
fencing for South Africa is being filled. 

Some large sales of bessemer steel billets are re- 
ported, and while the association adheres strictly to 
the price of $27, sales have not been made at that price 
for over a month. It is said that the bulk of the busi- 
ness done in bessemer billets has been at $25. Some 
members of the association are believed to have shaded 
the official price by allowing 100 or 200 extra pounds 
to the ton. Shading of wire prices seem to have be- 
come general, but in the Pittsburg district the conces- 
sions are not over $1 a ton. Prices of steel bars are 
firmly held at 1.60c., but common iron bars are lower, 
and 1.35¢c. Youngstown, or 1.40c. Pittsburg is quoted. 
The plate trade is in much better shape, as there have 
been large specifications on regular contracts. The 
structural material market is showing some signs of 
improvement. 

Pig Iron.—Prices of all grades of pig iron are lower 
than at any time during the year. A few small lots of 
bessemer sold during the week at $14.75@$15.25, val- 
ley furnace. Foundry No. 2 is quoted at $14.25@ 
$14.75, Pittsburg, and the price of gray forge has been 
forced down to $13.50, Pittsburg. 

Steel—Sales of bessemer and open-hearth billets 
have been made at $25, and it is reported that an even 
lower price has been paid for prompt shipment. Prices 
of finished lines are being fairly well maintained. Steel 
bars and plates are firm at 1.60c. 

Sheets—The demand seems to be a trifle better 
than a week ago, but prices are not as strung. No. 28 
gauge black sheets are quoted at 2.65@2.70c., and 
galvanized at 3.75@3.80c. 

Ferro-manganese.—Domestic 80% continues to be 
quoted at $48, and small lots bring about 50c. more. 





Cartagena, Spain. Oct. 17. 
(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 

Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—Since our last re- 
port there have been no exports from this port, owing 
chiefly to the high rate of freights. Several fixtures 
have just been made, rates paid having been &s. 3d. 
Cartagena to Maryport, free despatch, 9s. 414d., Car- 
tagena to Jarrow, free terms, 7s. 9d. Mazarron to 
Glasgow, free despatch. The market continues in a 
very stagnant position and business is somewhat de- 
pressed. A few new sales are reported, including 
two contracts for forward delivery; one for Canada, 
and one for Glasgow. There is no change in local 
prices, although owing to the fall in exchange ster- 
ling prices should be higher. 

Prices are firm at 6s. 9d.@7s. per ton, f. 0. b. 
shipping port, for ordinary 50 per cent ore; 7s. 3d.@ 
7s. 9d. for special low phosphorus; 8s. 9d. for special 
ore; 9s. 3d. for 58 per cent specular ore. Magnetic 
ore, 60 per cent iron, is 11s. 6d. for lump and Qs. 
6d. for smalls. Manganiferous ores range from 14s. 
6d. for 20 per cent manganese and 20 iron, to Qs. 
9d. for 12 manganese and 35 iron. . 

Pyrites.—Iron pyrites, 43 per cent sulphur and 40 
per cent iron, are quoted at 10s. 6d. per ton, f. 0. b. 
Cartagena. There was a shipment of 340 tons to 
Genoa, Italy. 





CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 
New York, Nov. 4. 

Locally, the trade was interrupted by the election 

on Tuesday, and aside from a few regular contracts 

for heavy chemicals business has been uninteresting. 

Incidentally some inconvenience has been caused by 

the limited number of freight cars at the disposal of 


- chemical manufacturers for making shipments to their 


customers, 


Cyanide-—The trade is showing more interest in 
the movement to introduce a new brand of cyanide in 
this market. Current quotations are on the basis of 
20c. per lb., but this price might be shaded on a desir- 
able order. 

Bleaching Powder.—Representatives of manufac- 
turers report further contracts over next year at the 
new prices, but prompt business is quiet. Contract 
prices are $1.25 per 100 Ib., f. 0. b. New York, for 
British and American prime brands ; $1.20 for Conti- 
nental. 

Imports and re-exports of bleaching powder in the 
United States in September and the nine months this 
year, with an estimate of the chlorine content, were 


in pounds: 
September. Nine months. 





meant 5 OS Fa oleae weeps ean 7,946,208 81,989,344 
ieanpecte Ss RSTRNT RS Hele eareink whiehoes 110,070 536,223 

Wadia, oe oes tea cucccdsscecee eRe 81,453,121 
Chlorine content 2,742,648 28,507,592 





Compared with the corresponding nine months last 
year, there is a decrease of 5,365,123 Ib. in imports, 
and an increase of 367,455 lb. in re-exports, showing 
a net decrease in consumption of 5,732,578 Ib., or 
about 6%. : 

It is noteworthy that the invoice values on imports 
this year are considerably less than 1902, as a result 


of aggressive competition among manufacturers abroad 
and the steady increase in domestic production. 


Copper Sulphate-—The upward tendency manifested 
in the metal market recently has encouraged sellers of 
blue vitriol to raise their base price to $4.85 per 100 
lb., f. o. b. works. It should be stated, however, that 
many of the larger consumers have already contracted 
for their supplies at a much lower figure. 

Exports of copper sulphate from the United States, 
principally to Italy, Austria and France, in September 
amounted to 111,828 lb., against 177,826 lb. last year. 
In the nine months ending September 30 the ship- 
ments totaled 17,378,945 lb., which, compared to the 
corresponding period last year, show a decrease of 12,- 
529,159 lb. It is noteworthy that the exports this 
year are the smallest in three years. 


Acids.—Apparently makers of sulphuric acid, in 
view of the continued high price for raw materials, are 
determined not to cut next year’s acid figures. In fact, 
it is said that some extended contracts for sulphuric 
acid over 1904 have been taken on the basis of cur- 
rent quotations. 

We quote, as below, per 100 lb., unless otherwise 
specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in tank 
cars), delivered in New York and vicinity: 


Muriatic, 18°.... Oxalic, com’l....... .$5.00@$5.20 

Muriatic, 20°... Sulphuric, 50°, 

Muriatic, 22°... | Se eee 13.50@14 50 

to ae Ae Sulphuric, 60°....... 1 

Nitric, 38° 4.75 bulk, ton 18.00@ 20.00 

— 40°. Sulphuric, 66°....... 1.20 
itric, 42°... ...... 6.0 ee 21.00@23.00 





Brimstone.—There is little trouble in getting best 
unmixed seconds ex-steamer due at $23 per ton, while 
future shipments are quoted at $22@$223,. 

Pyrites.—Since our last report the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co. received 3,844 tons Spanish 
copper pyrites at New York. Recently another cargo 
of 3,200 tons iron pyrites arrived at Baltimore from 
Pilley’s island, Newfoundland. It is noteworthy that 
since Americans have begun operations in the vicinity 
of the old Pilley’s Island mine shipments of iron 
pyrites from Newfoundland to the United States have 
been more frequent. 

We quote: Domestic pyrites, $5 per ton for lump 
ore, f. o. b. Atlantic coast mines, and 10c. per unit for 
fines ; sulphur content varies, from 42@44%. Spanish 
pyrites, carrying from 46@52% sulphur, are quoted at 
11@12c. per unit for lump, and 10@10%%ce. for fines, 
delivered at Atlantic ports. 

Phosphates.—Further evidence that prices may ad- 
vance in the near future is the statement by leading 
high-grade rock producers in Florida that stocks of 
this phosphate on October 1 were about 60,000 tons 
less than were held at the first of the year. Practically 
the same condition prevails in other centers, the causes 
being heavy shipments, interruption of production by 
bad weather in recent months, and a varying supply 
of mine labor. 

While phosphate producers are contemplating an 
improvement in their line, European superphosphate 
manufacturers, who have suffered from competitive 
low prices, are also considering a re-adjustment in 
their industry. Already there are rumors that leading 
fertilizer manufacturers on the continent have acquisced 
in the plan to consolidate, ostensibly to cheapen the 
cost of making superphosphate. Italy has recently 
fallen in line, and Germany and Holland are expected 
to follow soon. Heretofore there existed a so-called 
gentlemen’s agreement among certain important ferti- 
lizer concerns, but the expansion of the industry has 
initiated keen competition with the newer works, 
which, it is hoped, will be quieted by a more general 
compact. ; 





United Kingdom 
Phosphates. Per ton. or European ports. 
f. or b Unit. Long ton. 





+Tenn. 78% domestic... 

+Tenn. 75% domestic..... 
+Tenn. 73@74% domestic. . 
- %@72% domestic. . 






eeeeeee 





*Fernandina, Tampa, Brunswick, Savannah or Port Inglis. 
+Mt. Pleasant. +On vessels, Ashley River. 





Nitrate of Soda.—Recent arrivals have eased spot 
prices somewhat, and sales are reported at $2.10@ 
$2.121%4 per 100 lb. Futures continue firm at $2@ 
$2.05, according to position, the lower price being for 
last half 1904 shipment. 

An encouraging feature of the Chilean nitrate in- 
dustry is that, although labor is dear, the recent con- 
sumption has initiated prices that have yielded sub- 
stantial profits and in some instances increased divi- 
dends. The Santiago Nitrate Co. paid for the year 
ended June 30 last dividends of 20%, which compare 
with 18 and 15% in the two previous years. The New 
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Paccha & Jazpampa Nitrate Co. paid an interim divi- 
dend on October 31 at the rate of 8% per annum. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Limited supplies on spot, 
coupled with the labor troubles in the Scotch shale in- 
dustry—an important producer—has_ strengthened. 
prices materially. Gas liquor, either foreign or domes- 
tic, holds at $3.15 per 100 Ib. on spot, and $3.12% for 
shipment. Statistics relative to the British export 
trade show that the shipments in September were 
13,230 long tons, of which 283 tons were destined to 
the United States. Since January these shipments 
totaled 122,298 tons to all countries, which is a de- 
crease of 2,275 tons as compared with the correspond- 
ing nine months in 1902. 





Liverpool. Oct. 20. 


(Special Report of Josepn P. Bruner & Co.) 

In heavy chemicals trade is dull, but quotations are 
steadily maintained. 

Soda ash is in fair demand., For tierces the near- 
est values are about.as follows: Leblanc ash, 48 per 
cent, £5@£5 10s.; 58 per cent, £5 10s.@£6 per ton, 
net cash; ammonia ash, 48 per cent, £4 5s.@£4 10s.; 
58 per cent, £4 10s.@£4 15s.; bags 5s. per ton under 
price for tierces. Soda crystals find a quiet but 
steady sale at generally £3 7s. 6d. per ton, less 5 per 
cent for barrels, or 7s. less for bags, with special 
terms for a few favored markets. Caustic soda is 
rather quiet, but full prices are demanded by sellers. 
We quote as follows: 60 per cent, £8 15s.; 70 per 
cent, £9 15s.; 74 per cent, £10 5s.; 76 per cent, £10 
10s. per ton, net cash. Special quotations for the 
Continent and a few other export quarters. 

Bleaching powder is very slow on spot and prices 
are nominal at about £3 10s.@£4 per ton, net cash, 
for hardwood packages, as to destination. There are 
a fair number of export inquiries for 1904 detivery, 
but makers are inclined to hold off for the present. - 

Sulphate of ammonia is a shade firmer in conse- 
quence of the strike in the Scotch shale industry, and 
holders now quote £12 11s. 3d.@£12 13s. 9d. per ton, 
less 2% per cent, for good gray 24@25 per cent, in 
double bags, f. o. b. here. So far, the labor troubles 
in the North have not had much effect on sulphate 
way. 





METAL MARKET. 





New York, Noy. 4. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, 
At all United States Ports in September and Year. 




















September. Year. 
oie Metal | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. 1903. 
Exports......... 3530,029| $998,076 $30,996,319} $41,536,851 
Imports....11!\] 4,981,130) 5,184,858) 24,906,492 31,640,672 
ewer | I. $4,451,101 1. $4.186,782 [E. $6,089,827 |B. $9,896,179 
ver: 
ports........./ 4,635,803| 2,368,015) 35,580,539 24,908,435 
Imports......... | -2'399'407| 1,687,239 18,703.844| 16,601,269 
Excess _| E. $2,236,396 E. $680,776 E.$16,876,695 E. $8,307,166 





These exports and imports cover the totals from all United 
States ports. The figures are furnished by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 








Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 
For the week ending November 4, and for the years from January 


| 























Gold. Silver. Total 
Excess, 
Period. Exports or 
Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Imports. 
Week.. $10,000 | 15,118} $964,485 $1.387 | E. $357,920 
1908.... | 31,557 990) 6,713,228 | 26,296,246) 3,136,539| E. 17,056,479 
1902... | 24,755.518| 24,759,532) 3,252,326 | 22,342.458| E. 42,883,218 
1901.... | 4,325,856 | 26,529,721) 3,280,2i7| E. 47,909,835 





The above statement includes Mexican and other foreign silver 
in coin or bullion. 
a + heavy silver exports were almost wholly to London, and in 
ullion. 








General business has been quieter, partly owing to 
the municipal elections. Further gold engagements 
are reported in London for New York account. 





The statement of the New York banks—including 
the 56 banks represented in the Clearing House —for 
the week ending October 31, gives the following to- 
tals, comparison being made with the corresponding 
weeks of 1902 and 1901: 








1901. 1902. 1903. 
Loans and discounts...... $891,922,900 $878,509,700 $911,508,500 
ON EEN Ser Pe, 958,062,400 893,791,200 885,616,600 
Cremation on ciccwccedens 891,922,900 42,093,900 45,893,900 
EE Spas os cbhes ese send 178,463,700 174,524,000 164,683,800 
OS SS eee 71,534,700 70,262,900 66,994,500 
Total .reserve........... $249,998,400 $244,786,900 $231,678, 300 
Legal requirements....... 239,515,600 223,447,800 221,404,150 
Balance surplus........ $10,482,800 $21,339,100 $10,274,150 





The following ‘table shows the specie. holdings of the 
leading banks of the world’ at the latest dates cov- 











ered by their reports. The amounts are reduced to 
dollars and comparison made with the holdings at the 
corresponding date last year: 





1902. 1903. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N. Y. Ass’d..$174,524,000 _........ $164,683,800 ...... 
Bogiané ..2-> BPRMRO.. _. . bbxacn * | eae 
France ...... 507,043,330 $221,758,245 483,573,635 $220,903,405 
Germany .... 156,655,000 57,940,000 177,345,000 62,310,000 
RR © sks 30 71,510,000 97,245,000 72,600,000 96,220,000 
Netherlands ...23,456,000 32,261,000 20,307,000 31,689,500 
Belgium ..... 15,543,335 7,771,665 16,123,335 8,061,665 
ea 81,465,000 10,202,000 102,425,000 12,016,500 
Russia ..... 359,495,000 33,435,000 387,385,000 33,995,000 
Austria ..... 229,050,000 61,125,000 230.936.000 61,125,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date October 31, and the others October 29, as 
reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
cable. The New York banks do not report silver sep- 
arately, but specie carried is chiefly gold. The Bank 
of England reports gold only. 





Owing to the announcement by our government that 
purchases for Philippine coinage would be suspended, 
the silver market has had a reactionary tendency. 
Prices dropped to 274d. on November 2, but closed 
firmer on a better feeling in the Indian market. 

The United States Assay Office in New York City 
reports receipts of 68,000 oz. silver for the week. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East for 
the year up to October 22 are reported by Messrs. 
Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 





1902. 1903. Changes. 
SEE Ter £5,223,730 £4,978,030 D. £245,700 
SNR. ticcswecaes cans 162,500 302,123 I. 139,623 
HE: Sed weavasenses 492,120 721,879 I. 229,759 
oo ee £ 6,002,032 I. £123,682 


Receipts for the week were £121,000 in bar silver 
from New York, £4,000 from Chile, £24,500 from 
Australia and £7,500 from South Pacific ; total, £157,- 
000. Shipments were £235,000 in bar silver to Bom- 
bay, and £5,000 to Madras; total, £240,000. 


The coinage executed at the mints of the United 
States in October is reported by the Bureau of the 
Mint, Treasury Department, as follows: 














Denomination Pieces Value. 

RE cc caunbaausyeeeersssseubsese 76,500 $765,000 
IE. inn 6000 sc%0e eweaus'eves 155,000 775,000 
reer pret 231,500 $1,540,000 
ED coday seaubebtisseconecsys 232,000 232,000 
PONE 5.05 sb 0dese psec dvaroes 1,548,000 774,000 
CORNED oc cnc escnseiitcceen» 2,664,000 666,000 
i -ctincnl seh bassegsensy eke ye> 6,520,000 652,000 
Wetel. MVE. ccc cceccescccvee 10,964,000 $2,324,000 

Dae Gent BOMBA. cc ciccccccssceces 822,000 8,220 
ee SE SE ey pete 822,000 $8,220 
PR OUND. ess ccen nese $12,017,500 $3,872,220 
There was also coined for the Philippines 1,425,000 


pesos. 
The total coinage shows an improvement over Sep- 
tember. 


The Treasury Department’s estimate of the amount 
and kinds of money in the United States on November 
1 is as follows: 





In 

Total. in Treasury, circulation, 

Gold coin § (includ. 
bullion in Treas. ).$1,282,291,903 $258,892,307 $621,753,297 
Geld COrtIMeetO 1c... cccscvccse, secrsecsere 401,646,299 
Silver dollars....... 555,034,790 13,755,012 78,916,739 
Sitenr SertWeates....  ccvcccsioce §  sacvevecves 462,363,039 
Subsidiary silver.... 104,087,329 7,851,871 96,235,458 
Treasury notes of 8 
WEED cose swvaees 16,874,000 93,825 16,780,175 
U. 8. notes......... 346,681,016 5,719,673 340,961,343 
National bank notes. 419,610,683 10,872,165 408,738,518 
Currency certificates. .....--655 tee ee eens te eeeeeeee 
| ar $2,724,579,721 $297,184,853 $2,427,394,868 


Population of the United States November 1, 1903, : 


estimated at 80,946,000; circulation per capita, 
$29.99. For redemption of outstanding certificates an 
exact equivalent in amount of the appropriate kinds 
of money is held in the Treasury, and is not included 
in the account of money held as assets of the govern- 
ment. This statement of money held in the Treasury 
as assets of the government does not include deposits 
of public money in national] bank depositaries, to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the United States, and 
amounting to $157,939,258. The total amount in 
circulation November 1 shows an increase of $28,- 
777.799 over October 1, and an increase of $91,282,876 
over November 1, 1902. 





Prices of Foreign Coins. 
Bia. Asked. 


Wbinicinein MTNA. 05). 5 o5'n cs: cinion s0.0005 cceces cece oss OMe $0.4734 
Peruvian soles and Chinese pesos................. 8 48 
Victoria sovereigns. ........ ..--.-eeeceeeeeeeeeness 4.85 4.88 
PD SINE oo nd oS cSyins said p tuys cence ch beste 3.86 3.88 


Spanioh 25 pesetas. .............ecceresceeee coeeeee 4.78 4.82 


OTHER METALS. 
-Daily Prices of Metals in New Yor, 

































-Silver— —Copper— —Spelte 
E |.) ol. [ues lee ame 
4 5 $5 jas # . ’ N. Y, ‘ 
si & $58 eg 2 | Cts. Cts Sk 
8 # Sse lek St : é 
° ZG\R&| AS ER al ES per wb. perm. | #8 
3h! 13% | in | dome 
29 394 al 4.40 | 5.4%) 5.95 
344] 13% 4.35 
30 14.85 ° #2 (@13%4 (1346 89%4 25% (4:40 | 5.00 | 5x 
13%] 13%4| | 4.35 
31 eis Ws ine 1334 13%4).... u% ee 5.40 | 5.2m 
13%! 13%| 4.35 
24.8414 5916 2734 1334 nas i @a-an 5.87%! 5.4) 
| RS EES, eer 59% |. mm Pe 
| | ts 
13%| 13% | ( re | 5.85 
414.8430 wort 13% 5844 2534 @4 40 ak labs 





London quotations are per long ton (2,240 Ibs.) stan 
which is now the equivalent of the furmer g. m. a 
York — Bo pe ee fag sad are for —, ingots or 
wire-bars: the price of electrolytic cathodesis 
than these figures - a 





Copper.—The market has ruled quiet but firm 
throughout the week, with a fair amount of business 
passing. The situation in Montana remains yp 
changed, and no reliable information can be obtained 
as to how long the shut-down will last. Inquiry from 
Europe continues quite brisk. The closing quotations 
ate given as 13144@13%c. for Lake; 1314 @13%e. for 
electrolytic copper in ingots, cakes and wirebars; 13@ 
13%4c. in cathodes ; 13@13\c. for casting copper. 

The foreign market, which closed last week at 
£59 5s., opened on Monday at the same price, but has 
since declined, and the closing quotations on Wedne- 
day are cabled as £58 10s.@£58 12s. 6d. for spot, £58 
2s. 6d.@£58 5s. for three months. 

Statistics for the second half of October show an in- 
crease in the visible supplies of 200 tons. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: English 
tough, £62@£62 10s.; best selected, £64@£64 10s; 
strong sheets, £70@£70 10s.; India sheets, £67@£67 
10s. ; yellow metal, 634 @614d. 

Exports and imports of copper at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, in the week of November 2, 
and for the year to date, were in long tons: 





Week. Year. 
DES |. ceveaunescechehesvbevanweweeecee 75 4,776 
SOTTO ETE TE COT CRETE. 20 1,13 
PD  -c sc incpesnishaben'n ta babu beeaedecce 560 17,515 
NE cusp nad ees vieaduvee Dass eevne srs ® 222 23,022 
SE nose wn eees bebacte waned biaeeesa.ee 867 33,449 
Suro Ur. oe Sais renee eh as eennel 100 2,524 
Tatte MimaBeme. ...ccccccceseccsccsscccce 339 14,656 
GERPE COUMETIER . <0 cc ccc ccesecesescsscecc 24 4, 
RE RE Ss Sen ainkk ean eetar ba vee’ 2,207 101,699 
WEERD cc decevsvcvcoveccsee pete teen rene ees eee 
Imports— 
@umar ehuakkesabsass basen aaunwaes Pucks 891 22,675 
SUREER coc icunseho nauseces cues eee cara aes 984 
ME Cn cic uaseueewceneasueneas sees een Ones ee 35,355 


Exports this week show a falling off, while imports 
record a gain. 

Imports of copper in all forms into the United States 
for the nine months ending September 30, with re 
exports of foreign copper, are reported by the Br- 
reau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor as below; the figures are in long tons, of 
2,240 Ib.: 














Fine copper: 1902. 1903. Changes. 

ER EO ee 28,135 45,027 a = 

ee ers 3,518 934 D. 2% 
ee, es 24,617 44,093 I. 19,416 
Ores and matte: 

Nea ce a 119,359 207,784 : as 

TOGEETEE 20 cccccccsscsvess 10,244 5,150 . " 
Wet MMMOLtS.. ..000605 0008 109,115 202,634 1. 93,519 


As the reports do not separate ores and matte, it 8 
impossible to state the exact copper contents. Esti- 
mating as closely as possible, chiefly by values, we fi 
that the copper contents of all the material imported 
were approximately 51,412 long tons this year. against 
56,199 tons in 1902. i 

We may add that, with the September’ — 
the Bureau begins to report the copper contents 0 
the ores and matte, which is a great improvement 
These figures, however, are not available for the 
earlicr months of the year. : 

The large increase in ores and matte this year was 
chiefly in low-grade ores from British Columbia; 80 
that there was an actual decrease in meta] impo 
under that head, notwithstanding the increase in quam 
titv of material. 

Exports for the nine months are reporte 
lows, also in long tons: 


1902. 1903. Coe 

A. SPECT Eee 126,792 93,884 » 53% 
Ores and matte...............- 14,637 0,812 . 
Estimated total, fine copper. .132,291 96,973 D. 35,518 


In this case the contents of the ores and matterare 


estimated, as in the case of the imports. 
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Tin has had a declining tendency, and some spot 
metal has been pressed for sale, with the result that 
yalues here are below the importation price. Con- 
sumptive jnquiry has been quite fair during the last 
few days. The closing quotations are given as 25%@ 
25%c. : 

The foreign market, which closed last week at £118 
5s., opened on Monday at £118 17s. 6d., advanced on 
Tuesday to £119 2s. 6d., but the closing qoutations on 
Wednesday are cabled as £118 2s. 6d.@£118 5s., for 
spot ; £119 2s. 6d.@£119 5s., for three months. 

Statistics for the month of October show a decrease 
in the visible supplies of 2,600 tons. 

Imports of tin into the United States for the nine 
months ending September 30 are reported as follows, 
in long tons, of 2,240 Ib. : 





1902. 1903. Changes. 

Straits . AE 15,694 D. 398 
Australia ....eee eee eee eee eeee 220 182 dD. 38 
Great Britain....---+-++eeeeees 11,776 12,329 I. 553 
Holland ...--.-+-eeeeeeeee cress 1,055 907 dD. 148 
Qther countries......---+.eeee 391 390 D. 1 
Mahal ...cccc cece ccc ce cece es -eO Od 29,502 D. 8 


The metal imported from Great Britain is chiefly 
Straits tin; that from Holland is mostly Banka and 
Billiton tin. 

Visible stocks of tin on November 1 are reported 
as follows, in long tons, of 2,240 Ib.: 





Store. Afloat. Totals. 

U.S. except Pacific ports............- 2,284 2,135 4,419 
Great Britain...........eseeeeeeeeseees 5,089 4,453 9,542 
Seer er 1,098 456 1,554 
DE ois p50 cWie.ny a ¥.0he RAS Os es WHS 8,471 7,044 15,515 


The total compares with 17,249 tons on October 1, 
and 16,053 tons on November 1, 1902, showing a de- 
crease from both periods. 

Lead is quiet and unchanged, with the demand noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. The closing quotations are 
425@4.8216c., St. Louis; 4.85@4.40c., New York. 

The foreign market is steady, Spanish lead’ being 
quoted at £11 5s.; English, £11 7s. 6d. 

Imports of lead into the United States, with re- 
exports of foreign lead, for the nine months ending 
September 30, are reported by the Bureau of Statistics 
as below; the figures being in short tons: 

















a 1902. 1903. Changes. 

NINE. vc cive 8ek 5 ceesese 2,175 1,783 dD. 392 
Lead in ores and base bullion... ...75,665 77,329 I. 1,664 
IGOR. 6 665 ak openness 77,840 79,112 I.. 1,272 
Ny dats aids Sule ons asicneweis 64,058 62,001 D. 2,057 
RE ah essh es enaeeoncvacden 13,782 27,142 I. 3,329 


The balance reported is largely held in bond. Of 
the imports this year 69,761 tons, or 88.3 per cent of 
the total, were from Mexico, and 6,314 tons, or 8.0 
per cent, from Canada. In addition to the re-exports 
given above, there were 75 tons of domestic lead ex- 
ported, against 3,238 tons last year. 


Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt 
report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of October 
17, that the price of silver during the week has beea 
14.75 reales per oz. The exchange remains unaltered 
at 33.70 pesetas.to £1. The local quotation for pig 
lead on wharf has been 60.75 reales per qtl., which 
on above exchange is equivalent to £10 2s. per ton of 
2,240 Ib., f. o. b. Cartagena. Exports of pig iron 
have been 298,988 kgs. to Marseilles, and 737,328 kgs. 
to London ; total, 1,031,316 kgs. 


Spelter remains dull and depressed, transactions 
being few and far between. The closing quotations 
are 5.15@5.20c., St. Louis, 5.35@5.3714c., New York. 

The foreign market is steady, good ordinaries being 
quoted at £20 10s.; specials at £20 15s. 


Exports of spelter, or metallic zine, from the United 
States for the nine months ending September 30 were 
1,221 short tons, against 2,991 short tons for the cor- 
Tesponding period in 1902, a decrease of 1,770 tons. 
Exports of zinc ore were 28,476 tons, against 38,977 
tons last year, showing a decrease of 10,501 tons. 

Spanish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of 
tober 17, that business is quite neglected and with 
exception of a few continental orders for small 
ots no new sales are reported. Hight to 11 reales 
Per quintal is quoted on 30% basis, according to qual- 
= of ore, but buyers are very scarce at these prices. 

xports have been 358 tons blende to Swansea. 

Antimony is dull. We quote: Cookson’s, 7@714c. ; 
Hallett’s, 6% @6%c. ; United States, 6@614c. ; Italian 
and French, 5%%4@6c.; Japanese, 53,@5%c. 

Imports of antimony into the United States for the 


wd cote ending September 30 were as follows, in 


Metal 1902. 1903. Changes. 
and regulus........ 4,276,013 ° 4,546,233 zx. 270,220 
Antimony ore............ 663,227 . 2,132,534 I. 1,469,307 


The chief increase was in ore, the imports of which 
ve been very large this year. 


Nickel.—The price is quoted by leading producers at 
40@47c. per lb. for large quantities down to ton 
lots, according to size and terms of order. The price 
for smaller lots, according to quantity, runs as high 
as 60c. per lb. 

Exports of nickel, nickel oxide and nickel matte 
from the United States for the nine months ending 
September 30 were 1,838,587 lb., against 2,219,425 
lb. in the corresponding period in 1902, a decrease of 
380,888 Ib. this year. 

Platinum.—Demand continues steady and the price 
remains at $19 per oz. 

Messrs. Eimer & Amend, of New York, quote prices 
for platinum in. manufactured forms as follows: 
Heavy sheet and rod, 72c. per gram; foil and wire, 
75c. per gram; platinum crucibles and dishes, 77c. 
per gram; perforated wire, like cones, Gooch cruci- 
bles, ete., 82c. per gram. 

Imports of platinum into the United States for the 
nine months ending September 30 were 6,480 Ib., 
against 5,506 Ib. in the corresponding period of 1902; 
an increase of 974 lb. this year. 

Quicksilver.—The New York price is unchanged at 
$47.50 per flask for large lots, while a slightly higher 
figure is quoted for smaller orders. The San Francisco 
quotations are lower, $44@$45 per flask for domestic 
orders and about $41.50 for export. The London 
price is £8 7s. 6d. per flask, with the same quotation 
asked by second hands. 

Exports of quicksilver from the United States for 
the nine months ending September 30 were 1,013,393 
lb., against 702,489 lb. in the corresponding period in 
1902, an increase of 310,954 Ib. this year. 

Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 


Aluminum Per lb. Per Ib 
No. i. 99% ingots........ 33@ 37¢. Ferru-Tungsten (37%)...... 38e. 
No. 2. 90% ingots........ 31@ 34c Magnesium, pure (N, Y.)...60c. 
Rolled Sheets......... , . NN SL $2.75 
Alum-bronze.......... 2@23e. Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn)... .32c. 
Nickel-alum............ 33@89e. Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn)...38c. 
PR isc vennewenieeces 10 Molybdenum (Best)....... $1.82 
Chromium, pure (N. Y.)....80c. Phosphorus, foreign........ 45¢. 
Copper, red oxide..........50e. Phosphorus, American......70¢. 
Ferro-Molybde’m (50%)... .$1.25 Sodium metal.............. 50c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%). ..... 90¢. Tungsten (Best)........... 62c. 
Ferro-Titanium (20@25s) 





Variations in price depend chiefly on size of order. 


Oct. 31. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Missouri Zinc Ore Market. 


The highest price reported paid for zinc ore was 
$38 per ton and the assay basis was quoted as $33@ 
$34 per ton of 60 per cent zinc. A year ago the high- 
est price was $39, and the assay basis was $34@$35. 
Lead was $56 per ton the past week and $50 a year 
ago. Following are the shipments of zine and lead 
ores from the various camps of the Joplin district for 
the week, and the week and ten months’ district total 
shipments and values: 





Zinc, lbs. Lead, Ibs. Value. 

NE dc ncdis Seitaetaes aah 1,993,350 245,860 $40,770 
Carterville-Webb City.... 1,613,300 319,120 34,755 
Galena-Empire .......... 1,120,200 158,840 20,735 
PIO ov cnccesscennde 442,470 55,000 8,840 
EE astnseceaeabceae 510,250 12,060 7,480 
Gast Famethee.. oc scccces 389,470 11,680 6,940 
MIMR NOE 6 vccccvcuss ves aa 5,580 
NED Scns oe sconesecs y | 4,820 
PIE S aviccswinwnn ses 227,890 28,500 4,560 
eS Ferra 198,660 31,710 3,385 
WOMEWORED ic ccicccacccws ye ee 8,245 
EE bi ccnee.ts Kaew sete 267,000 » 20,000 3,010 
IO, Ss Sictciescweedod 35,010 60,950 1,950 
Ne clades onion ychis 94,590 4,140 1,675 
WAGE io vcicccccsvevecss 73,210 2,560 1,280 
Cave Springs...........-- 73,860 5,300 1,215 
CEE 6.0 Wid SS civleeadis 44,390 12,930 1,090 
po eT Cae. web eine 970 
REO EMONES ccsccveressce  memeve 31,700 855 
Hickory County.........- , | rr ey 335 
NE aps cn oa nepe esate 8,028,850 1,000,350 $153,490 
Totals for 44 weeks...... 411,095,730 48,502,120 $8,351,825 


Zine, values, the week, $125,520; 44 weeks, $7,036,645. 
values, the week, $27,970; 44 weeks, $1,315,180. 


On October 28 a canvass of the district made’ pos- 
sible dn estimate by the committee of the producers’ 


Lead 


convention on the! amount of output curtailed by the 


shut down. It'was decided to operate one week and 
shut down again for the week beginning November 8. 
It is estimated that a large proportion of the reserve 
stock has been sold on advance sales, and that the 
shipment of the week reduced the stock in the bins 
to about 4,000 tons. It is the object of the producers 
to reduce the reserve stock to about 2,500 tons, a 
point at which it generally averages throughout the 
year. 

A purchasing agent of the former Girard smelter, 
now rebuilt at Chanute to operate with natural gas, 
entered the market this week for four cars of ore, 
and will be in the market steadily for 250 tons per 
week. The La Harpe Spelter Co. is now purchasing 
for an additional block of furnaces, taking eight and 
ten cars per week. 
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Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. 























| Tin Lead. Spelter. 
Month. —_ : 
| 1908 1902. | 1908. | 1902. | 1903, | 1902. 
January | 28.33 | 23.54 4.075 4.000 4.865 4.27 
February..... | 29.43 24.07 4.075 4,075 5.043 4,15 
March........ 30.15 26.32 | 4.442 4,075 5.349 4.26 
April..icscece 29.8. 27.77 4.567 4.075 5.550 4.37 
, ee 29.51 29.85 4.325 4.075 5,639 4.47 
po SPARS 28. 29.36 4.210 4,075 5.697 4.96 
Se 27.68 28.38 4.075 4.075 5.662 5.27 
De er 28.29 28.23 4.075 4.075 5.725 5.44 
September 26.27 26.60 | . 4,243 4.075 §.686, | 5.49 
October....... 25,92 26.07 4 375 4.075 5.51 5.38 
November.... | tes , eos 4.075 wit 5.18 
December ....| ..... 25.68 ome $070 -| sense 4.78 
{| — nite paetohed peed ine Bod beta 
ee | seeee 26.79 ae oe 4.84 








NOTE.—The average price of-spelter in St. Louis for the month 
of January, 1903, was 4.689". per Ib.; for gee 4.681c.; for 
March, 5.174c.; for ae. 5.375¢e.: for May, 5. .; for June, 
5.5387¢e.; for July, 5.507c; August, 5.55¢, September 5.514c.; for 
October, 5.35. 








Average Prices of Copper. 























New York. London. 
Month. Electrolytic. Lake Standard. 
1903. ; 1902. | 1908. | 1902. | 1903. ) 1902. 
January...... 12.159 | 11.053 | 12.361 | 11.322 | 53.52 | 49.48 
February... 12.778 | 12.173 | 12.901 | 12'378 | 57.34 | 55.16 
March........ 14-416 | 11.882 | 14.572 | 12.183 | 63.85 | 58,39 
oe" aaa 4454 | 11.618 | 14.642 | 11.986 | 61.22 | 52°79 
7... 14.435 | 11,856 | 14.618 | 12226 | 81.73 | 54.08 
June......... WRsMe | 2110 | 4.212 | 12.300 | 57:80 | 58.98 
} ale 13.004 | 11.771 | 18.341 | 11.928 | 5t.64 | 52.89 
August ...... 12.982 | 11.404 | 13.159 | 11.640 | 58.44 | 51.96 
September 13.205 | 11.480 | 13.345 | 11.760 | 56.82 | 59.68 
Qetober «..-.. ve.s01 | 11449 | 1254 | 1-7ee | 85.00 | sets 
ovember evcce . @ecces OD | coves A 
December A iy fee 11.599 50.95 
Year ~. | 11.626 11.887 | ..... | 52.46 
! 

















New York prices are in cents, per pound; London prices. in 
pounds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 lbs., standard copper. The 
prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or wire bars: 
prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. 








Average Prices of Silver, per ounce Troy. 
































1903 1902. 1901. 
Month. London| N. Y., |London.| N. Y., |London,|N. Y., 
Pence.| Cents. | Pence. | Cents. | Pence. |( ents. 
January...... 21.98 45.57 25.62 55.56 28.97 62.82 
February.....| 22.11 47.89 25.41 55.09 28.13 61.06 
MPG... <.<<0% 22.49 48.72 25.00 F4,23 27.04 60.23 
ee 23.38 50.56 24.34 52.72 27.30 59.29 
WO ccaccieus 24.89 54.11 23.71 51.31 27.48 5b.64 
Oa 29 52.8 24.17 52.36 27.42 59.57 
Peer 24.06 53.92 24.38 52.88 26.96 58.46 
August....... 25.63 55.36 24.23 52.52 26.94 58.37 
September.... | 26.75 58.00 23.88 51.52 26.95 58.26 
ere 27.89 60.36 23.40 50.57 26.62 57.59 
November eeadel). Siedus 22.70 43.07 26.12 56.64 
December 4 a 22.21 48.03 25.46 55.10 
WO csiscksccca, 2 “ese 24.09 52.16 27.11 58.95 





The New York prices are per. fine ounce; the London quotation 
is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 











DIVIDENDS. 
Per Total to 
Name of company. Date. share. Total. date. 





tAmalgumated Copper....Nov. 30 -50 



















tAnaconda Copper........ Nov. 16 -50 000 .000 
*Central Lead, Mo....... Nov. 15 50 5,000 385,000 
*Daly West, Utah....... Nov. 15 65 117,000 3,357,000 
Four. Off,. Cal. cccccececcd Nov. 15 -01 2,087 50,088 
*Imperial Oil, Cal........ Nov. 6 -20 20,000 480,000 
+National Carbon, pf. 14 1.75 78,750 1,575,000 
+New Jersey Zinc........} ~ 10 3.00 ,000 6,000,000 
*Peerles Oil Cal.....::...N 2 .14 12,880 177,560 
*Silver King, Utah. : 10 .66% 100,000 7,150,000 
*Thirty-three Oil Cal 10 10 100,000 320,000 
fU. S. Steel, com........ Dec. 30 -50 2,541,513 53,350,978 
40. 8. Steel, pf.s...crs Nov. 16 1.75 8,929,919 98,192,496 
*West Shore Oil, Cal....Nov. 2 -05 5,000 100,000 

*Monthly. *¢Quarterly. .tSemi-annually. 

ASSESSMENTS. 
Loca- 

Name of Company. tion. No. Deling. Sale. Amt. 
DORR. <ccnezsssccsesevccs Nev Nov. 17 Dec. 8 10 
Rest & Belcher............ Nev. Nov. 6 Nov. 27 -10 
Brunswick Con............. Cal. Nev. BF cevccss 03 
Comte PIGCGP soos cccoyosen Cal. Nov. 18. .veces 01% 
eh re eee Cal. Noy. 19 ....-. .04 
Columbus, Con. ........... Cal. Nop. @ secses 02 
Con. Néw York... .cccccees Nev. Dec. 1 Dec. 23 10 
COMUNE vn 5 hie wv 4s bod <6 Nev. Now. (Bein 0s0e 20 
Dexter-Tuscarora Con. -Nev; 1 Oct. 22 Nov. 11 02 
Golden West ......... «+. Cal. 1 Oct. 24 Nov. 18 01 
Gould. & Ourry........+.+-- Nev. Oct. 27 Nov. 13 -10 
QMS sd i ivcias éscwenscia sek Cal Nov. 9 i. 0é03% 10 
BRIO qo las can Ke ckene epee Nev Nov. 17 Dee. 5 10 
Kentuck Con. ...... eicebee Nev. .. Nov. 4 Nov. 25 03 
EMPIRE. ..6s cic cde s concpecgsad Cal. 15 Oct. 26 Nov. 16 .02% 
Occidental Con, .......+.-- Nev. 43 Nov. 6 Nov. 27 05 
Seg. Belcher & Mides Con..Nev. .. Nov. 4 Nov. 24 05 
WHMINEEE i cc cccceccevssces Cal. 2 Oct. 2 Nov. 17. .03 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 
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COAL, IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 





Company and ; Oct. 31 l Nov. 2 
Locai Per| She 


tion. 
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val | Listed. 





Acacia Colo., ay 
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tAnaconda Mont., c.. 
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Cripple Crock Con., g. 
Daly, Utah, g. s. 1.. 
Elkton, Coio., Z. 

El Paso, Colo., 

Gold Dollar, Colo.. 
Golden Fleece,Colo. ig 
Greene Con., Mex., C.. 
Hale eNorcross,Nev.,8 8 
Homestake , 8. D ~ an 

. Horn Silver, Utah... 
Iron Silver, Colo.. 
Isabella, Colo., g.. 
Jack Pot, Colo., g.. 
Julia, Nev., 8. 
Mexican, Nev., . 
Mollie Gibson, Colo.,g 
Moon Anchor, Colo. fd 
Moulton, Mont., g.. 
Occidental, Nev., 8. 
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Syndicate, Cai gz 
Tenn., Tenn., Goo 
Union Con., Nev., 
Union Copper, NG...) 
United, Mont.,com., ve | 100 
Virginia, M., Co lo. 1 
te Knob, Idaho, c. .| 10 10 
Yellow Jacket. Nev., 8 




















Name of Company. 


Oct 30. | Oct. 31 | Nov. 2] Novo 3 
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BOSTON, MASS. 





Name of Company. 


Oct. 28 | Oct. 29 | Oct. 30 | Oct. 31 | Nov. 2 | Nov. # 








"500 Adventure Con., c.... 





c—Copper. a i—ieed. “oulbven. Total sales, 119,180 shares. 


*Holiday. 


t Ex-dividend. 








COLORADO SPRINGS (By Telegraph). 
























































Name of Company. 


























COLORADO SPRINGS, CULU.* 
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tEx-dividend. tAssessment Paid. Total sales, 50, 87 share 
aq—Quicksilver. 8—Silver. 








SAN FRANCISCO.* 





Name of Company. 


Oot, 33 | Oot. 34 | Cot, 1 one 








Brunswick Con. g.. 
Bunker Hill.. 
Central 





*Colo. Springs Mining Stock a a pall aa mines in Colorado. Total sales. 159,700 shares. 





Eureka ¢ 
Draper Gold Mg. 1 


al, a 





SAN FRANCISCO (By Telegraph). 








Name of Company. 


~ Name of Company. 
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Gold. I-Lead. 
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*San Francisco ond Tonopah Mining ‘Exchange. 





Total salle, “78,650 shares. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 
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MEXICO.* Oct. 23 LONDON. Oct. 23 
Prices. Prices 
Shares |Last | hares |Last | —— Shares Par Latest dividend. Quotations. 
Name of Company. eed Miv’al ia) ek Name of Company. [F A. lttv'dl naa ask Name and Country of Company. Issued. | value. |—7; — i Rollers. 
cn ; : Buy 
American: £. 8. d.| 8. d £8. d Zea. a 
Durango: ka-Treadwell, Alaska, g.......... 200,000 ] 5 ; 2 ¢ 7 6 
Cs, Min. de Penoles; — $3,800) $4,100 boot seeeee : be Anaconda, Montana, c. 8 : 1,200,000 3 D 0 b H a, 1903 5 3 H ; é H 
—.. 200)... 10,000|......... Fonol.-.| Fe] __s0/Gamp Bird, Colorado, g 820,000) 1 0 0 9 | Nov, 193; 1 3 9 1 6 3 
3/000|"30:60| 2,00 2,350 GOPIaPO, Chile, < ‘i A Pee tae 112,500/ 2 0 0 | 610 | May, 1903) 1 Ze ine 
2,400; 5.00, 80) 83 I Oro, Mexico, ¢ vaesvesess. | 1,080,000} 10 0 | 16 | July. 1903 8 
3,000/ 10.00} 1,500) 1,500 Frontino & Bolivia, Colombia, zs...| 128682| 100 | 3 0 July, wi} + $3 on 3 
ne 2,000} 15.00} 120) 130 oinme a 70|L® Roi, British Columbia, g.s......:.| 200,000/ 5 0 0 | 5 0 | Nov., 1890 8 9 hn 3 
,000|...... Le Roi No. 2, British Columbia, g.. 120,000; 5 0 0| 5 0 | May, 1902 2 6 15 0 
400/ 10.00} 105} 110 ‘ Montana, Montana, g. 8................ 657,123; 1 0 0 6 | April 1899 1 6 2 0 
aad Sas ed Standard, Arizona, c.................-. 400,000 40 256, Sept., 1903 3 6 4 6 
ae 6,000} 2.00 97 100 900 Stratton’s Independence, epee 1,000,007; 10 0 1 0 | Aug., 1903 a 4:4 
ts Aus-| ff Bc rccccccccccc| = TU ooecee bovccece joorcccce St. John del Rey, Brazil, ¢ ce é 546,265 100 8 June, 15 0 16 0 
ite 300)...... 65 85 2.400 90 Tomboy, Colorado, g........... 300,000; 10 0 1 0 | June, 18902 8 2 2.4 
all /400)|...... . +++++| Utah Consolidated, Utah, c.g. 300,000 100 | 6 3 | July, 193) 415 0 5 5& 0 
Delfina, 1st serie... 2,500 25 “0 Ymir, British Columbia, g..... 200,000, 100] 10 | Mar, 1902 5 0 1 6 
Delfina, 2nd serie. . 2'500| |. 30 40 ._> Borda, ant European: 
Eeleeey Anexas...| 12001... rr) 50 3,000|...... 150|  160|#Linares, Spain, 1............... 15,000/ 30 0| 10 | Mar, 193) 2 0 0 210 0 
vs Ge 1,000 eo see 35000 | 3 00 | 326 | Nov, 10s] @ 6 0 @ 10 0 
2000 |. wees pi ]}.nccccccccccce coe x Ov., 
_— candor — 6 CUCU Rio Tinto, pref., Spain, ¢.............. seo | $00) 26 | Nov, 103| 6 0 0 6 5 0 
Guadalupe Fresnilio ad Had 1,000 575 625 Tharsis, Spain cearearecesae<, wagnded 625,000; 200 6 0 | May, 1903 $2.6 -4 23 
Mill 1,000 160) 250 1,000[ ¢ 2.2: 300|  850| ,,, West Australian 
Guadalupe Fresniiio mee erees y 4000|...... Er eee 495,388; 10 0 20) July, 1903 3 4¢ 2 86s 
" 1,400 70 80 || San Luis Pot cai sins tei bates! ied face Cosmopolitan Proprietary, g.......... 400,000; 10 0 10 ay, 1903 1466 15 6 
Ig Blanca, aviadora 1536 Ganson 3 an : 3,000 85 99| Golden Horse Shoe, Bi osesevenss+ sess 300,000; 5 © 0 | 6 0 | Apr. 193} 716 3 718 9 
iiiece avieds — scorseebecoccee 1] ames | gamer sas 55 ao| Great Boulder Proprietary, g......... 1,750,000 20 9 | Sept. 193) 1 6 6 1 7 0O 
IsBeinsy An.,avia-| =| | recesses || Ml Barreno, aviadora.| eel oo00| 7io| «715 | teat Fingal Consolidated, aaa 250,000; 100 | 6 0 | Oct, 193| 9 2 6 9 & O 
Son i 5.600 18 PE nye ee) ies 1o|yanhoe 00, Bs anos esses veessessesnseseeees 200,000 5 0 0| 5 0 | Oct, 193) 8 6 3 8 8 9 
Ins do. idaravillas, staid Via Senet | ee aE Eee 120,000} 100] 2 6 | Oct, 193) 4 3 9 4 6 3 
ET oscscaet RAUL cscccbons-acs 20 || 4252 ay om... 80 90 Lake View Conaois, aa cisvatenunes ..-| 250,000} 10 0 | rts. | Aug, 192) 1 8 9 110 0 
Mirvilad'y Ai, avic| oe) ag || Gandelaria » Binds: 20 16:06, 130/130 OF°X8-Brownhill, g...00 0000.00.20... MOO 1 OE | ce ws | Sackeo-peoss 3 2 6 "S476 
oe ae 4 ubiertas........ PAOD |. ee lee e eee es leeeeeens Brilliant Central, ueensland, g..... 100,000} 1 0 0 E -gch Weeeae cate 6 71 86 
— el Lobo 1,000)...... 130/180 om gle oa peeees = 3 | Briseis, Tasman 1, eee sees ON EGO) 5. 0. firccsessecanes. . i 6 ee 
_ 1.800 we as tae 5 Broken Hill Proprietary, N. 8. W., si 960,000 8 0] 1/0 | Aug, 193] 19 0 110 0 
* » TNE cael ial po +a oe ea 3o| Mt, Lyell, Tasmania, c. .. 275,000} 3 00] 4 3 | Sept, 193] 2 5 0 215 0 
gio, aviada...... 2900|. Gai 8 Nueva _Qucbraditia, ested) aa *Mt. Morgan, Queensland, g. 1,000,000; 10 0 3 | Oct., 193; 217 6 3 0 8 
fata Anay An., OE Bet aan ME prea 2,400)... es 2S. - 497,412) 1 0 0 | 2 6 | June, 500 5 2 6 
SERS Ti a dani 0 40 Nueva ~Quebradilia pa g|Champion Reef, g.. ....-..-0-ssee00 473,00} 100/| 56] Aug. 103} 789 71 3 
es 600 25 30 een ee ine 2,500 | 20°00 160 180 ME foie co cnidae: Stisieidinensisecsesees 566,043 10 0 4 0 | Nov., 613 9 86 16 3 
giteciecsiee gee | G00)..... y A ; Nundydrook. Kicavcssecceconecnecces: +} Mar Wee) 26th, Il 2 Ss 2 sane 
| fe ~ 3 = = Gaud../ 2,600) 10.00 55 ih RR | gaz'o00| 10 0 | 19 | Aug, 193) 113 1 3 9 
ees is) te Biccelianconm: | scl 1.0 o - Ooregum; PRE Boe eee eeee cree 240,00; 10 0| 19 | Aug, 193) 111 3 113 9 
2) Afric 
sa esa Acoatoi| 70°} 1-9) 88-88 || Guadalupe Hacienda] 20,000| 6.00)........|........ ANGED, G.-..0--one000s vovseesessseee 600,000! 100)| 60] Aug, 198| 610 0 6 15 0 
Spee Anoste oan ‘ a Luz Hac. ste UUMORNEM Sos oa cisiga'cn wo doaneizcesi 200,000; 10 0|10 0 | Aug, 193| 2 5 0 2 7 6 
iieedisica| " | La "sina Chia TBO |. 22s Joes eeeee ieee ee ees British South Africa. 4,436,019} 10 0 | rts. | May, 1889| 2 3 2 2 4 & 
aviadora...........| 3,600|...... 16 18 oe _ Cape Copper, CS Se oes 300,000} 200/10 July. 217 6 3 0 0 
etfs ai, OR] ||| lan] rc: ja)“ Se Cater aay sees 13s |isiie Bs) e355 55 3 
San Rafael y An. sl data - — (Oaxaca) 1 Consolidated Gold: Fields.. pt eS eee ere 5 8 9 6&6 0 0 
Trompillo. .... "| as00| 22.001 1,660) 2,700 || eee cocsecay| 2900) 9-0] 1:000] 1080 Crown Reef, @........0...escesseeeeees 120,000| 1 0 0 | 20 0 | Oct., 1903] 1710 0 18 0 0 
fan Rafeel y An. | , , ~~ afpgattecseed EO Pe De Beers Con.,d........--.--+-s000-+ ss 300,000} 210 0 | 10 0 | Aug, 1903; 18 18 9 19 1 3 
bee esesesees "| 1,200] 4.00/ ‘700/710 || gam Francisco Hac..| 6,000| 1.00 °°" “88 "77" 60 De Boers Con... deferred, 4 1,000,000 210 0 | 15 0 | Aug, 1903] 19 8 9 19 lk 3 
Soledad, aviada...:':| 960} 5:00 740| 750 || Santa Ana Huantia| 7 dee ea See ee ae 
Sorpress, aviada. ..:|  960| 8.00| 380/400 || Morelos.......-..-| 4,000 oer i 331% $i ae 2 es 3 Sa 
BEE oer sicececscoe bese ces baccee Lvesnscebaescces | i eesionaa:. | , , Mg-, 
Bes ile 5 | en sl RN Union Hacienda... 3,000 400,000| 1 0 0 . | Ma, WOR). € @ 6-62-29 
125,000} 100/10 0 | Aug, 193| 717 6 8 2 6 
*Values are in Mexican currency. a ; : . H : Fons = | 3 ‘ = _ ; 
g 100,00| 100/| 5 0/| Aug, 1898| 3 0 0 3 5 0 
Moreen go) ABLES CL ESL ae Mel PBS aS 
ay nsolida' Be cvccccccccscosse 5 ug., 
TORONTO, ONT. Oct. 31 |Meyer & Charlton, g0°22.2122.221 1.1] 100000] 1 0 0 | 3.0 | Aug., 5 56 0 510 0 
= a ivicéuniewubaee” #5 pieaie eo ; : ; ~ Sue. = : : : : : : 
; ; : INDI  . Soescacesieccvenas J aaa tere ‘ une, 
Name of Company. |Par|__ Prices. | saies, || Name of Company. [Par|__ Prices. Sales, |New Primrose, g...............00csess 325,000; 100 | 20 | Aug, 193| 311 3 3 13 9 
High. | Low. val (righ. | Low * |Rand Mines, PRN ce seeds cs 1,795,958 5 0| 40 | Aug, 192| 9 5 0 9 6 3 
<n a ee een a ee ee ee 
$1| 04 i eee Granby Smelter....... $10| 4.20 MON Deep, Be-..-.---eeec ee ceeeees , — 
so nena 1] Ju a eon Mountain Lion, g.....|/ 1] .28 Rese Deep, 6 Bes sak Nea cxeisenctin nen deem =“ : 4 ; ¢ ine , = oH ° : z 7 
Senter Star, ¢ ee ae Pag es Se ape | las : RNa 1,075,000| 1 0 0 6 | July, 1599 26 16 0 
ms Neat Coal & 0. BE GR boss conss Lecce «xen | TRIER Pessanccsnna 1| ".15 Village Main ited g.. seoseeee| GUM ESO) Si come Sl teehee 
inke 8 al, com.. 100)........ Scbicusea pasknateasies Rambler Cariboo, g.. 1} .40 : ae ORE EC scecpecants : > - 
airvi 2) ae s.c7 cape los awcenee< Republic, g...... 1} .03 c—Copper. d—Diamonds. g—Gold. 1—Lead. s—Silver. t— Tin. *Ex-dividend, 
Git o 8 1 05 ST Gs saanedee St. Eugene, 4 Sees 1 .48 
Deer Trail, ¢. 3 ee : 6 02% eaieaie Wal emi bt ng eS 1} .7 
tron Mask. 0000 1 cop ).. |SIII| [Sllivemyg. acces] | 08 LONDON (By Cable.)* 
aattioon 8.8 1} 04 aie Peers Winnipeg, g. 8 1) .04 
BRGEESSS29i0:0.00.005.00)00se 5000s s0slseesess \osecscceee Wonderful, g. s......'_ 1] 04 is 2 eee 
g—Gold. s—Silver. Name of Company. Oct. 27. Nov. 4. Name of Company. Oct. 27. ov. 
£8. d. £8. d. % a & % 8. @ 
Se a ee ee 
Tits. uu ca. daerton 
SALT LAKE CITY.* Oct. 31 |CampBird......---.../ 1 5 6 | 1 6 6 || Rand Mines...0..0..000.: 9| 9 3 9 
‘ Con “eS eee | 3 we) 67s Rio Tinto... ¢|@ § z. 
ame of | Par Name of [Par e rs Con. de’ | Simmer ac’ 
Company |Val| Shares. | High | Low | Sales. area Val| Shares | High| Low | Sales. | East ge wereweseresere] TO e;s u 8 Tomboy........ sj; ia = 
= 10| 300,000 3,200 20| 250,000.35 | .35 400 
Butler Liberal a 
Ration , Bip 1634 10,159 | ¥ 400,000) -00%4) | -0836| 25,031 *Furnished by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., 15 Wall St., New York. 
aii 50, ie eNO slaaicl 9 and 
se eeeseces 2,782 oe Te) et ie Oct. 22 















































































































































occ ccccccs Prices. 
Name of Company. , | 
* lOpening. Closing. 
9.50 7.50 6.00 
290.00 | 5,790.00} 5,810.60 
500 62.50 | 1,370.00} 1,400.00 
ye eS 30.00 30.00 
25 3.75 19.50 20.50 
300 | 110.00 | 2,935.00} 2,950.00 
e | ah eRe 5.50 5.50 
cfs «i cnn 40,000,000; 125 5.00 96.00 86.50 
Zinc, Lead.. 16,300,000} 500 25.00 355.00 364.00 
Vindin wna dui, cacs6). 45s MECcvacaecuia Zinc ..........| 12,800,000) 500 30.00 572.00 575.00 
sna erase Metal dealers.| 25,000,000} 500 22.50 496.00 606.00 
Se ibis gia ook .|Trom..........| 18,312,000} 500 40.00 839.00 836.00 
RS GARR EE a Nickel....... 15,000,000; 250 22.50 484.00 483.00 
| Of]. 2.2.4 secon. 1,000,000 a) eee 6.00 5.50 
Spe cwid | Zine. 9,000,000 30 30.00 681.00 684.00 
plotancdns iegucamenani AC) Peer erereererees ge ee 303.00 304.00 
ST. LOUIS, MO.* Oct. 31 
Par Prices. Prices 
Name. 1 OO Name. Shares. | 
Bid. | Ask. Bid. | Ask. 
Am.-Nettie, Colo....| $10) 300,000} $0.30) $0.50 || Columbia Lead,Mo. 50,000; 32.50) $3.50 
therine Lead,Mo. 10 50,000 1.50 2.25 || Con. Coal, Ill........ 50,000; 22.00} 23.00 
Central Coal&C....| 100 51,250} 52.50} 56.00 || Doe Lead 15,000; 110.00; 115.00 
Central C. & C., pf..| 100 18,750} 68.00) 75.00 || Granite Bimet, Mt. 100,000 40 50 
l Lead, Mo... | 100 10,000| 110.00) 120.00 || St. Joe Lead, Mo,. 600,000; 15.95! 17.00 


















































Total sales 11,260. *Holiday. *By our Special Correspondent. 
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DIVIDENDS. 





GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, LEAD, QUICKSILVER AND ZINC 





































































































































































































































































































COAL, IRON AND INDUSTRIALS. 
COMPANIES.—UNITED STATES. 
Author- | Shares. | Dividends. 
ivi Name and Location ized 
Author- Shares. Dividends. of Company. Capital | Issued. Par; Paid Total to |___Latest. 
Name and Location | ized : Tetost Stock. Val; 1903. D Date. Date. | Ami | Amt, 
of Company. Capital — (Par| Paid. Total to |___ =a besten \ ne 
i Stock. i * |Val| 1903 Date Date. Amt. Ala. Con., Coal & Iron, pfd...... Ala....| $2,500,000, $24,638 $100} $129,351| $646,563 Sept. 1993/ (s.75 
: = mers 2 Ala. & Ga. Iron, pfd.............. Dich ontd 650,000 6,500 | 100 6,500 6,500 Jan , 1903 1,00 
es sen necebaeneen Colo...) $1,500,000; 1,433,000; $1) $14,300; $57,560 Apr.. 1903; .01 Allis-Chalmers, ESS acc aackresd U.S....| 25,000,000 200,000 100| 1,137,500) 2,853.750 Nov.. 1403| 1°75 
SS Se ee ae 1,500,000; 150,000) 10).......... 738,500 Oct. . 1902 (gO er lg a ‘Cal... 400,000 380,000 | 1 34,200 | 34,200 Sept. 1903) “gg 
ENR MED. sivevccces civdevcunl Gece al 500,000; 109,000) 5).......... 325,000 Apr.. (1900 15 Amer. Saat | ena U.S....| 20.000:000} 181,350) 100} 1,088,100, 4,670,760 Oct. . 1903) a.m 
Alaska-Mexican, g....... ........ Alaska.| 1,000,000/ 180,000) 5 90,000) — 555,381 Oct.. 1903, .20 | American Cement. . Sepa 2,100,000} 200,000! 10! 160,000| — 540,000 July. 1 
Alaska-Treadwell, a Lan pedadisenken Alaska.) 5,000,000} — 200,000} 25) 380,000) 5, 200,000 Oct. . 1903 -374% | American Coal.. Z te! 1,500,000 50,000| 25 150,600; 1,432,500 Sept. 1 a4 ‘s 
Amalgamated, c. vsseceeese+s|Mont. .| 155,000,000| 1,530,879 | 100| 3,077.720| 22°734407 Nov.. 1903, _.50 | Aztec Oil........ .. nee 250,000; 235,000| 1|  14,100| ” 43.050 Sept. 4 3 
Am. Sm. & Ref., pf... ............,U. a4 50,000,000} _ 500,000] 100) 3,500,000! 12/391,553 Oct. . 1903; 1.75 |Cambria Steel. . veseeees [P@.....] 50,000,000} — 900,000) 50) 1,350,000 | 6,450,000 Aug.. 1903 | ‘% 
0 SS ES ee a Mont. .| 30,000, 00) 1,200,000). 25| 1,200,000 | 23, "250, "006 Nov.. 1 : -50 | Central Coal & Coke, com........ Mo....| * 5,125,000 51,250/ 100) 307,500) 551,250 Oct... 1903) 1/59 
Annie Laurie, g.........-..-----+- Utah ..| 5,000,000 ,000| 200| _ 200, 260,000 Aug. 1903, .50  Gentral Goal & Coke, pfd........ Mo....| 1,875,000}: 18,750| 100| 93.748} — 796,872 Oct.. 1903| 1.95 
ee, eee Ariz... 3,775,000 |.......... -.+,| 1,003,128] 4,448,596 Aug . 1903'........ Central Oil. . nn. 1,500.000 60.000} 25 30,000} _ 152,500 Nov . 1903] "35 
Atlantic, C.............++++++++-++4 Mich ..| 1,000,000} 40,000] 25/.......... 940,000 Feb.. 1901; 2.00 Golorado Fuel & Iron, com. ..... Colo...|  38.000,000) 239,310| 100'.......... | 1,642,500 Apr.. 1902| 1/75 
y= pha apaannabetanannnes |Mont. . 250,000; 200,000 1/ —15,000| 1,312,148 Jan.. 1903) .06 Colorado Fuel & Iron, pfd....... Colo. ::| 2000:000} ~ 20;000| 100|' "” 80.000} 1,560,000 Feb:. 1903! 4°09 
Boston & Colo. Sm..............- Colo... 750,000; 15,000] 50|.......... 402,350 Oct. .1902| .75 Columbus & Hocking C.& I.....|Ohio...| 7,000,000} 69,244/ 100} 34.610) _ 69.220 Mar soe “50 
Boston Gold-Copper Sm......... Colo...| 1,000,000 1,000,000} 1)... 150,000 ‘Nov.. 1901| 5.024 | Gonsolidated Coal.... ... on 5,000.000| 50.009) 100) 50,000 150,000 Jan. 1903) 1/9 
Boston & Mont. Con., c. 8. g......|Mont..| 3,750,000) 150,000| 25| 1,200,000| 98,325,000 Oct. . 1903) 2.00 Consolidation Coal. 10,250,000|  102.500| 100) 205,000] 6,536.650 Jan. 1903) 2/99 
Breece, 1. 8.........2-..--2+++ 0000s Colo...| 5,000,000) 200,000) 25) — 10, 200,000 June 1903) .05 (Crucible Steel, pfd 8 25.000,000| 250,000 | 100| 1,312,500| 5,250.000 Sept {1903| 1:75 
Bunker Hil & Sullivan.......... Idaho .) 3,000,000; 300,000; 10) 36,000} 1,460,000 Oct. 1903) .06 Cummings Cement Y 300.000 3.000 100 27,000 216,000 July 11908 | 9.00 
Butte & Boston, c.. -|Mont..| 2,000,000) _ 200,000] 10).......... 1,600,000 |Nov.. 1901) 3.00 |Dabney Oil..... ......0.0c0e ee 1....| 1,000,000! 1,090,000; 1] 15,000! — 145,000 Oct. . 1903] “003, 
Butterfiy-Terrible, g... ‘/Colo..| 150,000! 1,250,000} 1/00. 7.°°2"" 31,250 Oct. . 1901) .004 Dixon, Joseph, Crucibie.....'...|N.J...| 1,000.00 7,345| 100, 29,380'.......... Oct .. 1903} 1,00 
C.K.&N., g..... -Colo...| 1,500,000) 1,431,900) 1) 71,595) 85,914 Sept. 1903| 01 | Empire Steel & Iron, pfd.. .{U.S...| 5.000.000] 23,700! 100] 35.550 355,442 Jan.. 1003| 1.50 
Calumet & ecia, .|Mich ..| 2,500,000) — 100,000.| 25) 2,500,000 | 82,350,000 Sept. 1903) 10.00 | Four Oil......... ....-....sse ee. Cal... 300,000} 208,700! 1) 20,870) 48,001 Oct... 1903) ‘a 
Camp Bird, g.. /Colo...|  5,500,000| 820,000) 5) 843,166) 967,704 |Nov.. 1903) 18 |General Chem., com.............|U. 8 12,500,000] 74,103! 100| 277,887| 1,207,908 Sept. 1903) 1.95 
Carisa, g.8.c...... | Utah ..| 500,000! 500,000} 1/......7...) 30,000 Nov. 1903) 03 (General Chem., pfd.. ........... U.S...) 12,500,000} —100,000| 100} 591,240} 2,566,418 Oct. . (1903) 1.50 
Centennial Eureka . Utah -.| 5,000,000; 100,000) 25) 0... 2,667,700 Jan.. 1902) .50 (George’s Creek Coal and Iron. . .(Md.... 2.500,000 22,000 100 eae Jan... (1903) 3.00 
Center Creek, 1. z.. -|Mo... | 1,000,000 100,000} 10 10,000; 110,000 July. 1903 | — ine. oe 500,000} 500,000 . ". 1903). 
Central _— g }Cal....|  4[000,000| 398,525) 10); 79,680| 103,398 Oct. . 1903) 02 Hanford Oil.. 1.221222. 22 20,000 2,000 . 1902| 150 
Central, 1...... Mo....| 1,000,000) 10,000] 100| 50.000} 385,000 Oct. . 1903) 50 | Heywood Oil. an 800,000! — 800,000 .. 1903} 02 
Century, g. 8 {Utah ..| 150,000; 15,000} 1) —-3,000 3,000 Oct. . 1903/01 Higgins Oil. . 2,500,000] 17.609 ., 1902} 1.50 
Champion, c.. .|Mich ..) 2,500,000} 100,000) 28/ 100,000 100,000 May . 1903) 1:00 Home Oil. . seis 100,000| 100,000 1903| 05 
Chippewa Con., |Colo...|, ."150,000/ _ 150,000) “1).....°... 500 Dec.. 1902) 109 | Homestake Oil... ..°.:, 100,000} 10.000! . 1002) 15 
Con. Mercur, g.......... .|Utah ..| 5,000,000; 1,000,000 5 | "150,000 1,030,000 May 1903) 034 Houston Oil, pfd....:. 7.500,000| _ 75.000 . 1908] 3°00 
Continental, z |Mo. . ° 550,000 | 22,000! 25/ 35,200] 52,800 ct. . 1993) 49 Imperial Oil.. 1,000,000] 100,000 . . 1903| 29 
Dalton & tak. g. 8.1. -| Utah .. 2,500,000, 2,500,000) 1). 1.1... 350,000 July. 1901 | 10 Int’l] Acheson ‘Graphite, “pfd..!:: 500.000 5.000 . 1903) 3.50 
Daly West, g. Beni sowennebet> Utah || 3,000,000 —180,000| 99 | 1,098,000] 3,357,000 Oct. . 1903) 65 Jeff, & Clearf., Coal & Iron, com. 1,500,000} 15,000 . 1903) 5.00 
De Lamar, g. . Idaho .| 400,000 _ 67,180) “5| ” 32,246] 2,730,340 Oct. (1903/48 Jerr’ & Clearf., Coal & Iron, » ee. 1,500,000} 15,000 . 1903) 2 50 
Doctor-Jack Pot Con., Se sentll Colo... — 3,000,000| 2,900,000; 4]. 07... "232/000 |Ang . 1901; 01 Lehigh Coal & Nav. 14,346.650| 286,933 .. 1903) 3.50 
Doe Run, 1 . sesseeeserd MO. ..| 1,500,000) _” 15,000) 399!" 90,000] _ 627,072 Oct. 1902) 1.50 | Maryland Coal, p 2,000,000| 18.850) . 1903] 350 
Elkton Con., g............++.- |e 3,000 000) 2.500, Ble Aocecece 1,404,461 Mar.. 1902) (04 Monongahela R. ony ‘pfd 10.000,000 97,300 | . 1903) 3.50 
MED is as ch os sina e's pros penee \Colo | 900,000 810,250) 4) 12,153 22,948 Oct. - 1903| 004 | Monte Cristo Oil. . 500,000! 500.000 | * 11903 | 01 
Empire State-Idahg, 1. s. ‘\.]Taaho.| — 6,000'000' 505,542| 4, 2977494| 1,738,604 Sept. 1903) .05 National Carbon, pf... 4,500,000| 45.000 . 1903} 1% 
Free eye iz eee Colo...; 1,000,000 10,000} j99|.......... 160,000 |Dec. . 1902) | 20 | Ohio & Indiana Natural Gas. 10.000,000| 900,000 . 1903) 1 00 
Gemini, g.8.1.- .............0++ Utah ..| “500,000 5,000| 199| "100,000 _ 950,000 June. 1903) 10°00 | Pacific Coast Borax....... .. 2,000,000| 19,000 - 1908 | 1.09 
Gold Coin of Victor, G.......+-++-Colo...| 1,000,000 | 1,000,000) “"y 10,000} 1,230,000\Jan.. 1903; 01 | Peerless Oil.................. 1,000,000 92,000 . 1903) 1k 
DIMES fas poh scsc. sco 5e0-cssee Colo..-| 1,900,000 936,850) | 48.842| 459,056 July. 1903) 03 | Pennsylvania Salt Mfg... ‘| 2,500,000] 50,000 .. 1903} 7 00 
Golden Argus, g..... ........... |Cal....| $00,000 8,000! 499|.......... 2,000 Dec. . - 1902/25 |Penna. Steel of N.J.......... .-- |  25.000,000| 168.214 | .. 1902 3.50 
Golden Cycle, g......0 2.20.02... \Colo...| 2,000,000 1.800,000| “7 |" 947.500] 303,750 |\July. 1903) °05 | philadelphia Gas, com. ..|.... | 16,102,131} — 308,542 -- 1903) 7% 
Golden Eagle, g. eee de 500,000 og bet eee 98,916 Sept. 1901/01 | Philadelphia Gas, pfd............ .| _3,998,350| 212,873 » 1903) 2.2 
Good Hope, g,8................-.|Colo... 50,000 500 | 109 12,500 12,500 Jan.. 1903/ 125 | Pittsburg Coal, pfd.. ‘| 32,000:000} 297,012 .. 1903) 1.75 
Grand Central, <. Cina otis wos a 250,000 250,000| "| —175,000| 866,250 Sept. 1903) 10 | Pittsburg Oil. . ; 300,000} — 220,000 = peas a, 
|. de eeeeeeiots bp 1,000,000, _ 100,000/ 49).......... 426,500 \Dec.. 1902/15 Rep. Iron & Steel, id.. Renuetentce U.S ...| 25000000) 204,169 .. $903) 1.7% 
NN ccc etod Idaho ‘| 250,000, 1,000,000) 14 20,000} | 120,000 june 1902; 02 |San Joaquin Oil...........-......|Cal.... 100,000} 100,000 ++ 1903) 05 
ES eee ree Mont 1,500,000 30.000| 59... ....... 2,930,550 |Apr.. 1902) 25 Shelby Iron... Ala. 1,000,000} 10,000 * {1903} 20.00 
Homestake, g.....0 00.00 0..ccsee 8. D....| 21/840;000, 218,400 99°" 548,300 | 12/25x;150 (Oct. - 1903! 125 | Siogs- Shettield Steci & iron, \ pid. Ala....| 20,000,000 085 | -- 1903) 1°% 
Horn Silver, g. 5. ¢.z.1.........-.| Utah ..]  10,400,000| , 400,000) “9;|........ .| 5,342,000 |Dec.. 1901) .10 | St. Bernard Coal & Coke.. .|Ky-Ten.| — 1,000,000] 10.000 .. 1902) 6.00 
Independence gape Re |Colo...| — 2,500,000| 2,500,000) “yo... 281,375|Apr.. 1901) 04 | Standard Oil (of N. J.) "IU. S...| 100,000,000} — 970,000 “ pt. 1903 5.00 
Ingham Con s++++ee+| Colo. ..| 750,000 “1,250,000 | habhriea 33,981 Aug . 1901) 0034 Susquehanna Iron & Steel, pf... |Pa.....| 1,500,000] — 300,000 90,000 | 2, 2300 fone. 1903) | lb 
International Nickei; DE chics.cod |U.S....| 12,000,000 87,415 | 109; 349,660 349,660 [May . [1903 | 10. aia MR hese 240,000 2,400 | 100 14,400 731300 July" 1998) 3.00 
Iowa, g. 8. 1 1,666,867 1°666,667| "7 ) 66,868] _ 336,837 Oct. . 1903) 01 | ‘Penn. C. I. & RB. com... fenn..| 23,000.00} 225,53 100'.......... 02.600 Nov . 1900) 2.00 
Tron Silver | 10,000,000, _ 500,000) 99; 200,000} 2,850,000 Oct. . 1903) 10 |Penn. C. I. & R.R., pfd........../Tenn.. 248,000 2,480 100) 19,840) 307,104 Nov . 1903) 2 00 
Isabella, g............. 9°250,000| 1,230,000) “y). 0... 742,500 |Mar . 1901; 01 | Tex. & Pacific Goal................ Tex....|  2,000.000| 20.000 100) 120,000) 2,160,000 Oct .. 1903) 1.50 
EES Sasol ccs cnwdseeaccdl .e-|-3900;000/ — 390,000| 46 11,700 74,100 Jan.. 1903) .03 |Phirty-three Oil.........0 2077! Cal 500.000} 100,900 | 100,000} — 220.000 Oct .. pos 10 
Kendall, g........ vesseeesseesee] Mont. .| — 2'500,000, 500.000| “5! 190006] _ 195,000/Oct. . 1903) 04 Thomas Iron....... 2. Pa.....| 2,500,000] 25,000) 200'.......... 200,000 ‘Aug . 11902) ‘@ 
Kennedy, €........-0.- 200.002 0000: |Cal....| 10,000,000; 100,000) j99)|.......... 1,801,001 June 1900! (05 qidewater Steel, pfd.....)..1...) (Pas... 600,000| 0.000 1)" "30,000 30,000 July. 1908) 20 
ON Se ee Ariz....| 250,000; _ 250,000) “"} “"""* 1 379627500 |Oct . - (1902 | dag alamanemnnaienmeriat se \Cal....} _10.090.000 52,672 | 100! —36,870| 334,000 Jan.. 1903) 4 
Last Dollar, g....... .. |Colo...| 1,500,900} 1,500,000) 7 30,000| '210,000/Mar. 1903) 02 U§ Steel Gorp., com. 2.22 220..! J.8...| 550,009,000] 5,084,952 | 100 17,790,588 53,350,978 Dec. . 1903} 4 
Liberty Bell, g seeree++/Colo...| 700,000' 130,¢49| {| 78,208] 91,233 Oct.". 1903/15 |G" §: Steel Corp.. pfd............. U.S ;..| 550,000,000) 5.103.141 | 100 35,719,678 98,192,496 Nov. 1903 1% 
SS eee |Cal. 195,000, 102,255) 7| 15,339 _ 48,069/May. 1903/10 | Va ‘Carolina Chem., Com........ U.S_..| 38,000,000] 279.844) 100; 699,610| 3,678.829 June" 1903) 4A 
Mammoth, g.8.¢C......... 2.2.00. 10,000,000! _ 400,000/ 95), 1,860,000 July pe | 05 |Va.-Carolina Chem., pfd......... U.S ..| 2,000,000] 120.000 100 960,000 | 7,020,839 Oct... 1908) 2.09 
Mary McKinney, ¢ 1,000,000 1,000,000) “7 /"""" 90,006] 560,000 July. 1903) “03 Victoria Coal & Coke, com....... W. Va. 150,000 SAEED 3050555 | 15.000 Jan. 1401) 10.00 
May Day, g.............. --| Utah .. 100,000| , 400,000) a¢].......... 30,000 [Mar “4 .0l | Victoria Coal and Coke, pfd.....: W. Va. 100,000 1,000 | 100°. 22.0.0" 16,000 July 1902) 3.00 
7 OS aa |Colo... 1,000,000! 1,000,000) “F) ........ 195,000 |Apr.. 1902) 15 | Westmoreland Coal.............. Pa.....| 5,000,000} 250.009) 50 750,000 | 8,250,000 Sept | 2 
a bo. of Amperion, ........>+ | 3 Oe 2,000,000 | “aan 1 405,000 Oct. . 1903) POV MRR MED TIED... ovine scnccnsccerces Cal .... 100.000 000, 1 50,006 | 000 .. 1903). 
sevencercccsee- seer seres| 500,000 , : Ke fi He GIO EE ROR ERS, NER Mire tad Renan & Peers care loscsed UE aes 
Mont. Ore Purchasing, g. 8.1. 2,500,000| 81,000 95 soy Recs ea eed bic ad nation wabuns te ade eet a weiocon meds 
oun neh eneinviwonsvgond 6,250,000 SOOO00) oc) MAS SOD) STIR DOOR. Bere) ee css cccccccccccccccccccccccececs| «06 c0leccevesseee’s 
Mine La Mott, V0.0... 3,200,000} 300,000) 3p] 120,000| 120,000 ADE. ee Deo iio cincncsccess soscecdccecsceees [ecseseeasovescsces 
Seas SE WE. ncn MD ee Dc. ie ccucabessccces besccelscalisnsoees LOR LIERE, 5 PIERS, RRS NS, Te ee 
National Lead, com. 15,000,000} 159,054 
National Lead, pf. 15,000,000| 149,040 
atl 3 ra, q.. 500,000 easel 
ew Jersey, -S....) 10,000,000 UU | 
Hew sane ville Home, g. Golo... 2,000.00 ae CANADA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO. 
ugget, g........ .| Colo... 1,000, 91, —- 
Secveh la, te erg a igen | | Author- | Shares. Dividends. 
re) c. ic 2,500, ’ | . | : 
Parrot, c Mont 2,300,000 228,850 Mone opt Seomne | capital | Par| Paid | Total to |____Latest.__ 
Bestia 6 Con., e Cal.. 5,150,000 payed oe | ‘Stock | Issued. jval | 1903. | Date. Date. | Amt. 
oneer, g.... 5,000,000 Y ; tel _— 
Portland, g ..-| 3,000,000} 3,000,000 : ‘July . 1903 | $3.68 
sareed = the West, . iz.. 1,500,000 — 0 ‘Amistad 7 aenenin, - pax. $480,000 9,000) $5 $50) —— af Raw. i303 % 
uicksilver, p 5 4,300,000 .000! san) «23.500! 1,931,411 |May. 193; (50 | Barreno, g. 8... ........+-..e.ee++ | MEK... |. .-0--neeee . ses ry 77078 \0ct. . 1903) _- 
Gainer, Rieu sc shaet <<< -|Mich ..| 2,500,000} — 100,000| ‘95 r 0 ‘Bartolome de Medina Mill....... om BR -4 000 # $000 5.000 June 1903) 5.00 
| cbachadadiaganenenapages mon | "ike *m| 5] “an| “2:35 Oct. 1o03| “on . |Buthore’ Selvedor, 0.0... Salv ... 750,000] _ 150,000) 5| 144,000) 144,000 Aug... 1903) 7 
Fee sa ene ch woubwicccth Diu. d ‘ 825 ; »253 | c cerns were enrer a ‘ial =" | a 837 Mar . ‘ 
Rocco-Homestake-Nevada, i. #...|Nev.... 300-00] _ 249,000} 7)... 90,000 [Nov . 91 amend McKinney, g.8..........1B. C.... 1,250,000 Lene ees bai Me et Oot. 1903 2.67 
Sacramento, Et aewkbs cenescos neve’ Utah .. 5,000,000 1,000,000 5 55,000 188. 0046 nents the et thd to, pos BB... Spleen seri Mex. rr 725,000 145,000 5 18.125 27,750 Oct.. 1903 é 
ED ie, ee stcanevece 0g Mo....| 6,000,000} 375,000) 49} 168,750) 3,775, 15 \oazmen —— ane g- ae ’ 2'000 55.870| 711 935 July. 1903| 4.10 
ES © Bo a5 0. - os.sns sence Nev.... 180,000} 180,000) “4/ 18,000) _ 28,800 ¥ wa hqge gag oo 007 fEmtBosns bone iiss a0] usb id| — Se'b00| 2.805,900 Feb.. 108) 
Silver King, [) SaaS. 3,000,000 150,000 20 1,000,000 7,050, 66% | ~ tng Cc... ining PPR Orr ex ”100.000 100,000 1 25,000 25,000 Jan.. | 2 
ESS eae 1,000,000} 1,000,000) “5].. ....... 2,175,000 01 D ©. 9... i aioe gt: ssanee Mex....| 5 200-0001 0.000 | 100} 350:000| _ 875,000 Sept. 1908) 3.50 
a eee Lee eel | oe Ot [Dominion Goal pf. -......[N.8..,| 8,000,000] 30,000| 100] 180,000 | 2.340,000 July. 1908) 2.00 
Specie Payment, g. ... 1,0%,000| 1,000,000/ 4).......... 40. OL (della a. 150'000 3,000} 50! 303,300) 528,300 Oct. . 1903) 13.65 
oe = yedealg 2.007000) xo0%000| 22] Sr ou0| *goce00 03 |ELOT0, £.8 <2 css. esecseol 2 ]Mex.:.:| 6,000,000] 1,000,000| 5)" 38,000| 1,585,797 July. 1908) 3 
r -e..: stones NES E: Bn'000} 500,000 : ass'ono 2,945,000 “05 |Esperanza, BP hie ons pucge Mex 154,000 3,000 60 | 81,120 1,154,199 Aug.. 104s is 
5,500,007 1,060,007) =| 265,002) 4,035,862 “2 |Fraternal, 8... _......-::ccscsered ex . , 15, 13'188 Jan. . 1902| 0 
oy : aes ee 800,000; 659,400) 1........... s 
ere Ye $00,000 | oncom | Sb.727777:] “Soren 7” tee eee | 7a0,o00| 10)" 431,836) 651. R29 May. 19) 
. ep ee Pete . a . | s 7 ¥ - . 
Tithignts nen <t=cnaed 1,500,000] 40,000] 951°... | 8,490,000 [Dec.. 1901) 10.00 |Guadalupana, ¢.s°l ............. Mex...) | (ann) oop 100| 30,800] 3,515,750 Apr.. 1908) 77 
“Seales 5-00.00 | Suncom | 25), 218.70) oe oon | | et Le Rol, €.s.--.cecccccececcccce, Be @s..| 5,000,000] 200,000] “25 |..........| 1,905,000 Nov . 1880) 1.29 
1500.0 nel St aalees — Gulia meNese..... 'B.C...| 3,000,000} 120,000) 35.02.02 288,000 May . 1902) 1. 
1,900,000} 1,000,000] 5 10,000 45,000 O06 | ok 0. 2. \Mex 125,000|- 250.000| 15,000 51,458 Feb.. 1903 on 
ae Vgoom| go] x0] o;om| sep tp |Mcillungia! Go, of ormdoi:.-|Mex.-:) Lom “hage) | aah) ae APs oe 
«5a i RR Maina 1,250,000} 1,250,000 1]..........| 445,244 02 |Natividad,s. g...............-..-..| Mex ’ : ~ 770,000 Nov. 1902) .10 
000; Rosario, 8. g...... .A...| 1,500,000} 150,000] 10).......... 1,770, 
SLopaaaeees anes 5,000,000 94700 | 1051 ann |  Sapiees an N.Y; & Hond: Rosario, 8. @.....-- A---|  Ee0| 2,300,000| 122..7."" | “San358 Deo. - m8 a 
cone) eel nl atan| aaa 05 | aSt. & Goai, N.8 5,000,000| ” 41,200] 100 |" 347,200] 515,000 Oct. . 1903) 3. 
dh pecan ae 6,000,000) Rael | ee) eee Oe Moye cote a eo com". NL Be, | 2000-000 107300 | 100| 827400| 206,000 Oct. : 1908) 2.02 
ai fea 1.00n.000| _18,998| 7| 95,580| 116,836 9 | Rove Scotia Bt. & Coal, p “B.C....| 200,000} 5,560} 5) 556] 556 Sept. 1903) IY 
STORET: 3,000,000} 300,000) 25) 1,575,000 | 14,610,322 .75 | Providence, g. ame cag 90,000 6000) 15 9,240| 169,740 (Feb... 1903) 77 
6,000,000] 59.188) 10) 236,752|" 413,978 2 ee 1,250,000 1,250,000} 1|..........| . 230,000 Nov . 1902) Wl 
4,000,000} 39,458] 100} 236,748| 472,821 1,50 |Rambler-Cari — e554... 42.652| 2,915,902 Aug.. 1903| 4.40 
_ geese ates 1,090,000 | 100,000} 100} 12,000] _ 219,000 1 | Beal del Monte, ¢. s. “}*"§ 900,000  548’285/°°°S| $7,402 |14,093;397 June 1903) _-18 
Si. cs oyneren cen 1,500,000} _ 300.000] 10]  954,000| 1,686,000 eo Sheek 200 "960| 20) 30,063) 252,304 Oct. . 1903) 4.55 
Vindicator Con., ¢ 1,500,000) 2,200,000] &| 196,000 1,083,000 eee es 19,200 960| 20| 10,264} 195,914 Oct. . 1908| 4.5 
Waldorf, g 3,000,000} 3,000,000} 1] 22,500) 47,000 0054 \Sorpressa men ap tae Eee 2,500 OMT EL cssuesseu 377,918 Sept. 102) $0 
Wasp No. 5 g... 500,000 ) |i a 218.410 0046 ‘Sta. Maria de " 2°400 bs | 66,000| 1,914,273 Sept. 1903 Ss 
See wey ay eyed y+ ene Mae “yo 3% |San Francisco Mill. "55 000) 6,000)" "35 |... 284°760 Nov. 1802| « 
Yankee = g. 8.1... 500,000 500,000; 25). ........ 75,000 ‘Sta. Gertru c mca 8. 1 920/000 38,000| 50 117,144| 2,764,688 Oct. ° 1908 . «+++ 
Yellow Aster, ¢ ...... 1,000,000) —100,000/ 1) 70.000) 643,789 7” — opaabest 60,000} 2,400] 25) 141,164) 1,915,232 (Oct. - IMB hig 
‘abies’ RS aR, FAST © «poser ees A MT 150,000 3'000| 50 7 404,100 Sept. 1908 | gs 
ee seeeee SIPIIIIII PITTI PEEP | Naty Gos seece esc esee es 1,000,000 200,000 DE cedih ol 288,009 ‘Mar. 

















_Nore—These dividends are published gratuitously. Readers are nvited to send any additions or corrections which they think necessary to complete our list. 
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